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venerable  fathers  in  medicine  were  attempting  to  soothe  their 
frllow-citizens  with  opiates  of  very  questionable  orthodoxy.  All 
tin-  dissection  of  dumb  animals  which  was  ever  done  or  contem- 
}>hited  in  the  institution — except  with  distinct  reference  to  com- 
parative anatomy — might,  we  suspect,  have  been  witnessed  in  no 
more  solemn  ampithcatrc  than  Commons  hall.  The  trustees,  l»ow- 
ever,  declared  that,  the  state  having  imposed  upon  them  the  duty 
of  providing  the  means  .of  instruction  in  every  department,  they 
would  faithfully  perform  that  duty,  although  "  with  a  most  sacred 
regard  to  private  feeling  as  well  as  to  public  sensibility." 

^■Vnd,  while  thus  addressing  the  public,  they  showed  their  good 
faith  by  stringent  provisions  in  the  college-statutes  requiring  the 
faculty  to  procure  their  subjects  for  dissection  only  from  the 
largest  cities ;  that  no  student  should  be  concerned  in  obtaining 
them  ;  that  no  private  dissection  by  students  should  be  permitted, 
and  that  any  who  might  infringe  this  rule  should  be  publicly 
exposed.  These  by-laws  did  not  perfectly  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  probable  that  the  grave-yards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  college  were  safer  for  its  establishment,  and,  perhaps,  as  a 
larger  number  of  anatomical  students  could  avail  themselves  of 
the  same  subjects,  and  as  some  of  these  were  bought  by  the  fac- 
ulty in  tlie  large  cities,  there  were  not  so  many  illegally  obtained 
as  before.  But  there  were  frequent  and  generally  credited  reports 
of  the  desecration  of  burial-grounds  in  towns  at  some  distance 
from  Pittsfield,  by  students  of  the  Berlvshire  jNIedical  College. 

Finally,  one  party  was  followed  from  eastern  Hampden,  and 
a  body  which  had  been  stolen  by  them  was  recovered  at  Westfield. 
In  the  early  part  of  ^larch,  1830,  the  bodies  of  two  persons  wlio 
had  just  been  buried  at  Montague  and  Conwa}',  in  the  county  of 
Franklin,  were  found  to  have  been  disinterred,  and  were  traced  to 
two  students  of  the  college,  who  were  arrested.  Tlie  bodies  wore 
recovered  without  mutilation  and  restored  to  their  friends.  The 
pursuers  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the  people  of 
Pittstield,  who,  in  the  height  of  their  indignation,  before  legal 
measures  proved  effective,  threatened  to  take  the  law  into  tlieir 
own  hands  ;  ^Major  Butler  Goodrich  offering  to  head  a  party  to 
demolish  the  college-buildings  unless  the  ghastly  prey  of  the 
students  was  given  up,  A  full  town-meeting  was  held  on  the  7th 
of  March,  in  which  the  citizens  expressed  their  "  sentiments  of 
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uniningled  indignation  and  horror,"  and  i)ledged  the  town's  best 
endeavors  to  aid  in  the  discovery  of  persons  residing  among  or 
near  us  who  had  been  charged  witli  tliis  foul  offense  ;  and  to  j)hace 
a  social  ban  upon  those  who  were  known  to  be  guilty,  but  who 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  direct  evidence  might  escape  legal 
punishment.  Acknowledging  the  necessity  of  dissection,  they 
held  all  medical  institutions  to  a  strict  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  manner  of  obtaining  subjects,  and  declared  that  those  permit- 
ting students  to  provide  subjects  for  themselves  or  the  college, 
ought  to  be  discountenanced  and  held  up  to  "public  censure  and 
public  shame.''  Jonathan  Allen,  a  trustee  of  the  Medical  College, 
was  moderator  of  the  meeting  which  passed  these  resolutions. 

In  another  case  preserved  by  tradition — but  whether  occurring 
before  or  after  that  of  1830,  is  not  stated, — the  result  of  the  pur- 
suit was  not  so  satisfactory.  The  officers  and  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  were  permitted  to  search  the  college-buildings  ;  but  were 
accompanied  by  a  tall  student  who  concealed,  under  one  of  the 
long  camlet  cloaks  then  in  fashion,  the  body  of  the  subject — a 
slight  girl  emaciated  by  long  illness. 

This  last  grim  story  of  course  rests  on  not  the  most  unimpeach- 
able testimony ;.  but  it  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  true,  and 
even  if  false,  its  very  invention  illustrates  the  popular  feeling. 

On  still  another  occasion  a  person  employed  in  Pomeroy's  fac- 
tory, having  died,  was  buried  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  old 
grave-yard,  and  when  friends  from  a  distance  came  to  disinter  and 
remove  it,  it  was  found  that  the  grave  had  been  robbed.  This 
affair  created  the  usual  excitement,  Mhich  was  intensified  by  a 
horribly  ludicrous  incident.  One  of  the  mourning  friends  resort- 
ing too  often  to  the  tavern  for  consolation,  became  intoxicated  and 
fell  into  the  open  grave,  whereupon  a  student  of  wicked  wit  pro- 
posed to  leave  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  he  had  discovered. 
The  wag,  however,  came  very  near  being  rewarded  for  his  indec- 
orous pleasantry,  by  being  himself  consigned  to  the  yawning 
tomb  ;  the  spectators,  as  may  be  imagined,  being  in  no  humor  for 
joking  of  that  kind. 

We  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  tliis  practice  of  surrepti- 
tiously procTiring  subjects  for  the  dissccting-knife,  as  it  was  one 
which  seriou.-ly  affected  the  tranquillity  of  the  community,  and 
was  by  no  means  tlie  least  of  many  discomforts  of  which  society 
has  been  relieved  by  wise  legislation. 
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By  the  old  law,  judges  in  capital  cases  had  the  power  to  direct 
the  bodies  of  criuiinals,  executed  b}'  their  sentence,  to  be  delivex-ed 
to  the  surgeons  for  dissection  ;  but  the  supply  of  subjects  from 
this  source  was  too  limited  and  uncertain  to  supply  the  wants  of 
students  in  anatomy  ;  and  they  were,  by  courtesy,  supposed  to 
procure  them  "from  the  largest  cities."  But  even  in  those  cities 
in  1S23.  the  dead  of  the  criminal  and  friendless  classes  were  not 
in  such  superabundant  numbers  as  now,  and  the.  cost  of  procur-' 
ing  and  transporting  subjects  was  beyond  the  means  of  country 
students  and  physicians.  Kesort  was  therefore,  almost  necessa- 
rily, had  to  the  neighboring  grave-yards  ;  the  practice  being  almost 
countenanced  by  the  law  permitting  physicians  to  have  in  their 
])os.session  dead  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  anatomy,  v.'ithout 
accounting  for  the  mode  in  which  they  obtained  them.  In  1S30, 
however,  simultaneously  with  the  law  for  the  better  protection  of 
burial-grounds,  an  act  was  passed  directing  that  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons dying  under  certain  circumstances  should  be  delivered  to 
surgeons  and  medical  schools  for  dissection;  and  this,  together 
with  the  increasing  supply  from  the  cities,  has  rendered  subjects 
so  cheap  that  for  years  there  has  been  little  temptation  to  resort 
to  the  odious  midnight-prowlings  of  the  resurrectionists. 

TliL'  tirst  president  of  the  college  was  Dr.  Jonah  Goodhue,  of 
Iludley ;  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  New  England  physi- 
cians, who,  with  few  advantages  for  early  professional  education, 
wi>n  liigh  position  by  dint  of  strong  native  talent,  close  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  a  very  diligent  study  of  books  when  they 
became  able  to  obtain  them. 

His  selection  as  president  of  the  new  college  was  in  all  respects 
fortunate.  The  Institution  prospered,  the  first  term  opening  with 
eighty  students,  and  the  number  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

By  their  charter  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  promote,  not 
only  medical  science,  but  others  kindred  to  it ;  and  for  that  pur- 
j)ose  to  organize  a  lyceum  of  natural  history,  with  such  members 
as  tliey  might  deem  best.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  cir- 
cular of  July  announced  that  the  branches  of  instruction  in 
Professor  Dewey's  department  would  be  taught  in  strict  reference 
to  the  arts  of  life,  and  as  sources  of  rational  amusement  and 
moral  im[>rovement.  "The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ah 
institution  like  this  by  a  community  of  mechanics,  artisans  and 
practical  agriculturists,'*  they  say,  "cannot  be  calculated  or  fore- 
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seen.  In  this  respect  an  importance  appertains  to  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution  which  cannot  be  attached  to  any  seminary  of 
the  kind  situated  in  a  populous  city." 

Tickets  to  ProlV'Ssor  Deu'cy's  lectures  were,  therefore,  sold  sep- 
arately, and  the  general  public  were  expected  to  attend  them.  At 
first  a  considerable  number  of  persons  did  so;  but  it  was  found 
less  easy  than  had  been  expe(;ted  to  create  a  popular  interest  in 
those  studies  whose  advantage  to  the  public  it  was  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate;  an  experience  very  far  from  exceptional. 

The  attempt  was,  however,  vigorously  made.  The  lyceum  of 
natural  history  was  organized  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  term  of 
the  college;  and  the  event  was  distinguished  by  an  address  from 
Kev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  afterwards  the  eminent  geologist,  and 
president  of  Amherst  College,  in  which  he  sketched  the  theory 
which  he  afterwards  rendered  famous,  as  a  mode  of  reconciling 
the  teachings  of  geology  and  revelation.  The  leading  spirit  in 
the  lyceum  was  Professor  Dewey. 

In  1829,  President  Goodhue  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Zadock  Howe  of  Billerica,  M'ho  continued  in  office  until  1S37, 
when  he  resigned,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Childs  was  elected  his  successor. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Institution  had  struggled  with  some  Texa- 
tious  disadvantages,  although  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  it  had 
achieved  a  very  gratifying  success.  Among  these  impediments, 
in  addition  to  the  financial  difficulties  which  had  been  mentioned, 
the  chief  were  the  non-residence  of  the  presidents,  the  dependent 
connection  with  Williams  College,,  and  the  fact  that  the  State 
IMedical  Society,  in  admitting  members,  discriminated  in  favor  of 
the  graduates  of  Harvard. 

By  the  election  of  Doctor  Childs,  the  faculty,  always  pre-emi- 
nently a  working  body,  had  its  hardest  worker  at  its  head,  and 
resident  in  Pittsfield.  In  the  same  year,  the  legislature  dissolved 
the  connection  with  Williams,  and  constituted  tlie  school  at  Pitts- 
field  an  indejtendent  medical  college.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  orthodoxy  of  its  teachings,  nor  of  its  sound  discre- 
tion in  conferring  honors  ;  nor  was  there  any  need  to  borrow 
prestige  from  any  other  academical  name  to  add  dignity  to  its 
diplomas:  its  graduates  had  carried  the  fame  of  its  own  all  over 
the  Union. 

In  1S23,  the  legislature  had  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution  the  same  rights  enjoyed  by  those 
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of  ITurvard;  and  now,  in  1837,  the  ^Slassachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety tardily  voted  tliat,  like  them,  they  should  be  entitled  to 
admission  as  fellows  of  that  body  without  fee  or  examination. 
And  thus,  after  a  probation  of  fourteen  years,  the  Berkshire  Col- 
lege attained,  so  far  as  statutes  could  confer  it,  perfect  equality 
with  its  elder  sister  at  Cambridge. 

From  1837  to  ISoO,  no  event  of  general  interest  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  college,  except  the  sad  death  of  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  beloved  professors.  Dr.  David  Palmer,  of  Woodstock,  Yt.  In 
the  fall  of  1840,  Doctor  Palmer,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  the 
college,  delivered  a  course  of  popular  lectures  upon  geology  and 
chemistry.  The  course  was  nearly  completed  when,  on  the 
evening  of  October  12th,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  audience, 
as  he  was  endeavoring  to  partially  fill  a  glass-tube  by  suction, 
the  orifice  at  the  lower  end  having  been  enlarged  by  an  unob- 
served fracture,  the  corrosive  fluid  rushed  into  his  mouth -and 
throat.  He  Avas  taken  to  his  room  and  all  that  the  most  unremit- 
ting exertions- of  his  professional  brethren  could  do  to  save  him, 
was  done :  but,  after  two  days  of  .intense  suffering,  he  died. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1850,  the  building  used  as  a  lecture- 
room,  anatomical  theater,  and  cabinet-rooms,  was  destroyed  by 
tire,  with  a  cun.-ideralde  portion  of  its  contents.  The  trustees 
took  immediate  measures  to  replace  it  with  a  structure  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  the  day,  and  in  a  more  suitable 
location.  A  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  from 
tlie  legislature,  very  much  through  the  influence  of  Hon.  Ensign 
Al.  Kellogg,  who  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
us  Hon.  ivilliam  C  Jarvis  was,  when  the  first  legislative  grant 
to  the  Institution  was  made.  The  citizens  of  Berkshire  contrib- 
uted five  thousand  dollars.  A  most  commanding  and  conspicuous 
site  on  South  street  was  selected  for  the  new  building,  which  was 
immediately  erected  under  the  special  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Clordon  McKay,  George  ^Y.  Campbell  and  M.  H.  Baldwin,  with 
the  assistance  of  John  C.  Hoadley.  The  college,  which  was 
exceedingly  commodious  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  was 
dedicated  August  5,  1851,  with  prayer  by  Kev.  DoctorHumphrey, 
and  addresses  by  Doctor  Childs,  and  Kev.  Doctor  Todd. 

The  advantage  of  a  boarding-house  connected  with  the  college 
had  often  been  questioned,  and  in  its  new  site  was  clearly  unnec- 
essary.     In  1852,  therefore,  the  old   hotel-building,  which   had 
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been  used  for  that  purpose  for  thirty  years,  was  sold  to  Hon. 
Thomas  Allen,  who  demolished  it,  and  reannexed  the  land  to 
the  Allen  estate,  which,  by  descent  and  purchase,  had  come  into 
his  possession,  and  upon  which  he  was  erecting  a  costly  mansion 
on  the  site  of  his  grandfather's  parsonage. 

In  April,  18G3,  Dr.  II.  H.  Childs,  at  the  age  of  80,  although 
still  manifesting  much  of  the  nervous  energy  which  had  distin- 
guished his  youth,  and  all  his  early  devotion  to  the  college, 
resigned  his  professorship,  retaining  the  presidency,  although 
most  of  the  arduous  duties  which  he  liad  so  faithfully  performed 
for  forty-one  years  were  transferred  to  younger  men. 

The  trustees  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  that  the  resignation  [of  Dr.  H.  H.  Childs  requires  from 
us  more  thau  a  passing  notice.  For  more  than  forty  years,  he  has  been 
the  active  head  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  his  usefulness 
having  extended  to  a  period  almost  unprecedented.  During  these  years 
by  bis  energy  and  zeal,  he  has  achieved  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  a 
medical  man,  and,  by  his  kindness  of  heart  and  courtesy  of  manner,  a 
no  less  deserved  name  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  has  ever  main- 
tained a  high  standard  of  medical  honor  ;  and  his  pupils  must  forget  or 
ignore  his  teachings  before  they  can  stoop  to  anything  base  or  ignoble. 
"With  quick  appreciation  of  merit,  however  modest,  and  ever  ready 
with  a  timely  word  of  needed  encouragement,  his  pupils  learned  to 
love  him,  and  thousands  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
look  back  to  him  as  to  a  foster-father.  "While  we  regret  the  infirmities 
which  compel  the  retirement  of  our  venerable  President  from  the  active 
"duties  of  instruction,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution which  is  so  identified  with  liis  life  and  name,  may  not  abate,  and 
that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  speak  words  of  cheer  to  the  new  genera- 
tion of  students,  and  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  counsel  to  the 
faculty  and  trustees. 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  resolution  was 
not  disappointed.  Doctor  Childs  frequently  addressed  the  stu- 
dents, by  their  invitation,  with  paternal  counsel  and  instruction, 
and  also  delivered  the  diplomas  at  the  commencements  until  18G7. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  lecture-term  of  that  year  he  went  to 
Boston,  where,  after  passing  the  winter  in  the  family  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Hon.  Elias  Merwin,  he  died  on  the  22d  of  March,  1808. 

From  the  year  18l.';3  to  1835,  the  average  attendance  of  students 
upon  the  lectures  was  about  oighty-five.  In'  183G  it  rose  to  one 
hundred  and  five  ;  but  fell  off  in  1837  to  sixty-eight,  and  the 
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average  from  that  year  to  1814  was  not  more  than  eighty.  Trom 
1844  to  1848, — the  most  prosperous  era  of  the  college, — the  num- 
bers for  the  respective  years  -were  135,  129,  140,  130,  120.  The 
next  year,  1849,  showed  a  catalogue  of  only  ninety-five,  and 
thenceforward  tlie  decline  continued,  although  not  with  perfect 
uniformity,  until  the  term  of  18G7  attracted  barely  thirty-five 
stuilents. 

This  decadence  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  without  vigorous 
and  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  to 
stay  it. 

In  1852,  Dr.  Timothy  Childs^  being  in  Paris  pursuing  his  med- 
ical studies,  the  trustees  purchased  through  his  agency,  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  anatomical  models  and  preparations  from 
nature,  surgical  apparatus,  etc. 

In  1854,  the  faculty — to  supply  the  place  of  the  hospitals  in 
whose  wards  medical  tyros  in  the  cities  fledge  their  'callov/  exper- 
ience—  instituted  a  weekly  clinique  for  the  free  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  in  the  presence  of  the  students,  of  such  ailments  as 
might  be  submitted  to  them.  This  plan  was  suggested  by  Dr.  T. 
Childs, — who  had  just  returned  from  Europe — and  it  was  success- 
fully initiated  under  his  zealous  and  energetic  management  as 
dean.  Patients  came  in  from  Pittsfield  and  a  wide  circuit  of 
surrounding  towns ;  and,  among  a  multitude  of  cases  more  or  less 
simple,  there  were  found  an  unexpected  number  of  an  obscure  or 
obitinate  character,  which  had  defied  the  penetration  and  skill  of 
the  isolated  local  practitioner,  but  often  yielded  to  the  combined 
wisdom  and  varied  experience  of  the  college-faculty,  occasionally 
aided  by  some  of  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  District 
Medical  Society. 

Men  of  brilliant  professional  reputation,  many  of  them  young 
and  full  of  enthusiastic  hope  of  reviving  the  fortunes  of  the  col- 
lege, were  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  faculty :  among  them 

^Timothy,  son  of  Dr.  II.  H.  Childs,  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  December  1, 
18"J2,  ;;raJuate(l  at  Williams  College  in  1841,  and  at  the  Eerksbire  Medical 
Colleije  in  1844.  In  1S47  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war ;  and  afterwards  was  professor  of 
Anatomy,  Piiysiulosr  and  Medical  Surgery  in  Pittsfield,  and  of  Surgery  in 
the  ilaine  Medical  School  at  Brunswick,  and  the  New  York  Medical  College. 
For  several  years  he  was  also  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Berkshire  Med- 
ical Institution.  He  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1SG5,  having  shortly  before 
removed  to  that  city. 
47 
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Drs.  Pliny  Earle,  A.  B.  Palmer,  Paul  A.  Cliadbourne,  "William  H. 
Thayer,  Corydon  L.  Ford,  E.  Cresson' Styles,  \Yilliam  Warren 
Greene  and  H.  ]\r.  Seeley;  all  of  ■whom  gave  themselves  vigor- 
ously to  their  ^oxk ;  but  most  of  them,  soon  becoming  sensible 
how  hopeless  was  the  task,  abandoned  it  for  more  promising  fields. 
Little,  however,  as  they  were  able  to  accomplish  for  the  college, 
their  influence  was  very  strongly  and  happily  felt  in  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  county.  Doctors  Thayer  and  Styles  especially 
contributed  to  this  result,  and  greatly  intensified  the  local  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  profL-ssion  by  the  publication,  in  18G1,  of  the 
BerTcshire  3Iedical  Journal,  a  handsome  magazine  of  forty-eight 
pages,  in  which,  besides  much  general  medical  and  surgical  mat- 
ter of  interest,  there  appeared  monthly,  the  transactions  of  the 
society,  and  articles  from  the  pens  of  its  members.  Although  the 
magazine  was  continued  but  a  single  year,  its  influence  was  last- 
ing. 

It  did  not,  however,  perceptibly  check  the  decline  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  in  1SG7,  the  faculty  represented  to  the  trustees  that 
expensive  additions  to  the  building  were  needed  in  order  to  af.ord 
proper  facilities  for  instruction  in  modern  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  science  of  medicine.  The  cost  of  this  improvement,  and  also 
of  some  necessary  repairs,  they  suggested,  might  be  defraj-ed  by 
a  loan,  the  interest  of  which  would  be  met  by  increased  receipts 
from  tuition.  Upon  this  suggestion  it  was  voted  to  raise  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purposes  named,  by 
a  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  of  the  institution.  Three  thousand 
dollars  were  actually  borrowed  in  this  way,  of  which  one  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  for  repairs,  and  the  introduction  of  gas 
and  water  into  the  college-building.  Two  thousand  dollars  were 
applied  to  the  fitting  up  of  a  very  perfect  chemical  laboratory, 
and  the  purchase  of  some  costly  philosophical  apparatus. 

The  desperate  expedient  of  running  in  debt  for  the  sake  of 
proximately  meeting  the  requirements  which  the  age  makes  upon 
this  class  of  seminaries,  did  not  avail.  Only  thirty-five  students 
attended  the  lecture-course  of  1SG7,  affording  a  compensation  of 
but  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  to  each  professor. 
Salaries  like  this  of  course  could  not  procure  learned  and  capable 
men  of  established  reputation  ;  and,  although  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  collect  a  faculty  of  young  and  ambitious  physicians,  will- 
ing to  try  their  "  'prentice  hands  ''  as  preceptors  and  lecturers,  the 
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trustees  had  no  desire  to  protract  the  existence  of  the  college  on 
such  terms. 

Permission  was  therefore  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  ISGO, 
to  transfer  so  much  of  the  cabinet,  library  apparatus,  and  other 
personal  property  as  might  be  deemed  best  to  the  Athemcum  then 
about  to  be  established  in  Pittsfield ;  and  to  sell  what  might  not 
be  so  desired,  together  with  the  real  estate,  and,  after  paj-ing  the 
debts  of  the  college,  to  pay  the  receipts  to  the  same  corporation. 

The  building  was  sold,  in  1871,  to  the  town,  which  remodeled 
it  for  the  use  of  its  High  and  Grammar  schools.  The  price  paid 
was  eight  thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  Athenaeum  received 
forty-four  hundred,  the  remainder  being  required  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  college.  The  cabinets,  library  and  apparatus 
had  previously  been  removed  to  the  Atheniieum-building. 

So  many  causes  combined  to  break  down  the  Bertshire  Medi- 
cal Institution  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  sustained  itself  so  long 
as  it  did.  The  final  and  chronic  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
never  was  free  from  debt,  except  for  a  brief  interval  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  new  college,  and  that,  although  the  trustees 
in  that  halcyon  period  voted  to  set  apart  one  thousand  dollars,  as 
a  nurk'us  for  a  fund,  the  institution  in  fact  never  had  any  su.li 
foundation,  even  to  that  extent.  The  sole  reliance  for  meeting  tlic 
current  expenses  of  the  college  was  upon  the  tuition  of  students  ; 
a  variable  and  precarious  resource,  which  was  sure  to  fail  when 
most  needed. 

This  was  sensibly  felt  when  handsomely  endowed  and  lavishly 
provided  schools  sprang  up  in  the  western,  states,  retaining  at 
home  the  students,  who  before  had  resorted  to  Pittsfield  in  great 
numbers.  The  war  of  the  rebellion  cut  off  another  region  from 
which  the  Berkshire  school  had  received  many  pupils,  leaving  a 
very  limited  section,  and  that  full  of  rival  seminaries,  to  which  it 
could  look  for  support.  And  even  in  this  section  there  was  a 
growing  proclivity  on  the  part  of  young  men  seeking  a  medical 
education,  to  resort  to  the  great  city -schools,  which  provided  facili- 
ties for  study  and  observation,  with  which  no  country-institution 
could  hope  to  compete;  while,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  but 
natural  that  young  men,  who  upon  graduation  were  for  the  nio.-.t 
part  destined  to  practice  in  towns  and  villages  more  or  less  retired, 
should  desire  to  see  what  they  could  of  metropolitan  life  in  their 
collecrc-davs. 
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To  all  this  the  Berkshire  school  could  oppose  little  in  the  way 
of  economy;  for,  while  its  tuition  was  only  about  one  third  that 
of  those  in  the  larger  cities,  board,  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
growth of  agriculture  by  other  industries,  had  come  to  be  as  dear 
in  Pittsfield  as  in  New  York  or  Boston,  if  the  students  in  those 
cities  were  content  with  humble  lodgings.  While  in  some  of  the 
western  schools,  like  that  at  Ann  Arbor,  both  tuition  and  board 
were  cheaper  than  at  Pittsfield. 

It  was,  therefore,  wisely  determined  to  abandon  an  institution 
which  could  not  be  respectably  maintained  without  an  outlay, 
which  could  be  devoted  to  otlier  purposes  with  much  greater 
advantage  to  the  interests  both  of  the  town  and  of  science. 

The  Institution  thus  honorably  closed  an  honorable  career.  In 
an  existence  of  forty-four  years  it  had  graduated  eleven  hundred 
-and  thirty-eight  doctors  in  medicine,  who  held  a  rank  in  their  pro- 
fession equal  to  that  of  those  sent  out  by  any  college.  It  had  had  a 
large  share  in  the  advancement  of  medical  science  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  medical  character.  It  had  attracted  to  Pittsfield  in  its 
faculty  and  others,  persons  of  culture,  who  had  adorned  the  society 
of  the  village  while  they  mingled  with  it,  and  left  it  the  better 
for  their  presence.  And,  when  it  could  no  longer  creditably  per- 
form the  work  which  was  entrusted  to  it,  it  gracefully  yielded  the 
place  to  those  who  could. 

Of  one  pleasant  feature  in  the  life  of  the  college  no  mention 
has  been  made ;  the  voluntary  associations — for  mutual  literary 
and  professional  improvement  among  the  students — in  which  some 
men  afterwards  of  mark  in  the  world  took  part.^ 

The  early  lyoeums  were  ably  conducted ;  and,  in  1844,  the  per- 
manent "  Association  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  " — a  soci- 
ety of  alumni — was  formed ;  its  object  being  the  promotion  of 
fraternal  feeling  and  unity  of  action  among  the  students  and  grad- 
uates. The  members  were  of  two  classes  :  under-graduates,  who 
had  a  sort  of  inchoate  position,  although  entitled  to  full  partici- 
pation in  all  the  privileges  of  the  society  so  long  as  they  remained 
connected  with  the  college  ;  and  full  members  who  became  so  by 
graduating. 

The  association  had  a  handsome  diploma  adorned  with  a  por- 
trait of  Doctor  Childs,  who  was  ex  officio  its  president ;  altliough 

1  Among  the  most  eminent  were,  President  Hopkins  of  'WillianQs  College, 
and  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 
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a' class-president  officiated  at  tlie  ordinary  meetings  of  the  under- 
graduate members  for  mutual  improvement.  The  organization 
flourished  until  the  last  commencement  in  1867. 

The  most  active  students  in  forming  the  society  were  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland,  and  Dr.  Charles  Bailey,  who  wrote  the  constitution  and 
delivered  the  first  two  commencement-orations.  After  gradua- 
tion, these  gentlemen  were  associated  in  practice  at  Springlield ; 
but  Doctor  Holland  soon  abandoned  his  profession,  for  that  of 
literature,  and  Doctor  Bailey  adopted  the  Homeopathic,  or  perhaps 
Eclectic,  practice,  and  became  the  leading  physician  of  that  school 
in  Pittsfic'ld  and  Berkshire. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  incorporated  in  1781, 
appointed  in  1785,  a  committee  in  each  county  of  the  common 
wealth,  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  communication  of 
all  important  or  extraordinary  cases  that  might  occur  in  the 
practice  of  the  medical  art;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  meet,  cor- 
respond, and  communicate  with  any  individuals,  or  any  associa- 
tion of  physicians  in  their  respective  counties,  and  make  report 
of  their  doings.'' 

Drs.  Erastus  Sargent,  and  Oliver  Partridge,  both  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Were  elected  for  Berkshire,  and  the  secretary,  informing 
them  of  their  appointment,  expressed  confidence  that  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  form  an  association  that  would  redound  to  the 
honor  of  the  county. 

In  June,  1787,  fifteen  physicians,  all  from  toAvns  south  of  Pitts- 
field,  met  at  Stockbridge  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  a  soci- 
ety ;  but  the  "  tumults  of  the  times  "  [the  Shays  rebellion]  prc^ 
vented  any  further  action,  except  the  choice  of  officers,  until  the 
ll'th  of  June,  when  articles  of  association  and  rules  were  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  fourteen  physicians  ;  among  them  Dr.  Timothy 
Childs.     One  of  the  rules  was  the  following  : 

No  member  shall  introduce  his  pupils  into  the  practice  of  medicine, 
unless  tliey  be  first  examined  by  the  censors,  and  recommended  by  them 
to  the  Association,  for  a  certificate  of  their  qualifications,  which  certifi- 
cate shall  be  signed  by  the  preaidunt  and  Countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary. 

These  censors  were  Drs.  Timothy  Childs,  Erastus  Sargent  and 
J^ldad  Lewis;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society,  which  was 
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held  at  Pittsfield,  in  January,  1788,  three  J'oung  men  v,-\\o  had 
been  approved  hj  them  received  tlie  required  certificate.  Their 
names  were  Elijah  Catlin,  Tleuheu  Backman  and  Jacol)  Hoyt ; 
and  their  diplomas  in  medicine  were  the  first  ever  conferred  in 
Berkshire  by  any  authority  higher  than  that  of  an  individual 
preceptor. 

The  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Stockbridge  in  June  ; 
but  it  never  again  assembled  :  the  records  closing  with  the  follow- 
ing minute : 

But  the  rebellion  in  this  Commonwealth,  raised  by  Daniel  Shays  and 
his  associates,  proceeding  with  such  rapidity  to  a  crisis,  a  final  period 
was  put  to  the  above-mentioned  Association.  ' 

•  There  is  something  not  quite  clear  in  this  statement.  The 
Shays  rebellion  in  Berkshire  county  was  entirely  suppressed  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1787.  Probably  the  reference  is  to  the  bitter 
feuds  whicli  resulted  from  it.  Doctor  Whiting,  the  president  of 
the  society  was  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined  for  participation  in 
the  rebellion,  and  other  members  may  have  been  implicated.     It  ■ 

was  certainly  an  era  not  favorable  to  the  fraternal  association  of  \ 

any  profession.  '  \ 

■     In  November,  1794,  a  second  Berkshire  Medical   Association  ! 

was  formed,  but  contained  no  member  from  Pittsfield  or  any  town  j 

north  of  it.     It  continued  only  two  years.  1 

In  February,  1818,  the  legislature  granted  a  charter  for   the  1 

Berkshire  District  Medical  Society,  and,  in  July,  1819,  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  State  "Society  resident  in  Berkshire,  were  called 
together  at  Lenox  to  consider  its  acceptance.  The  charter  was 
not  accepted  at  tliat  time  ;  but  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  H.  H. 
Childs  was  one,  was  directed  to  report  a  fee-table  of  some  kind. 
The  charter  was  finally  accepted  in  1820,  at  a  full  meeting  of  tlie 
Fellows;  and  the  following  ofHoers  were  chosen:  president,  Dr. 
Timothy  Childs  ;  vice-president,  Dr.  Hugo  Burghardt ;  secretary, 
Alfred  Perry  ;  treasurer,  librarian  and  cabinet  keeper,  Dr.  Charles 
Worthington. 

The  first  business  after  the  organization,  was  to  discharge  the 
old  committee  upon  the  all-iraportant  matter  of  a  fee-table,  and 
appoint  a  new  one  conr-isting  of  the  president,  the  vice-president 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Collins,  who  reported  the  following  table  in  June, 
1821 :  •  . 
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FEE-TABLE    1821. 

Visit  and  advice  within  one  mile  (medicine  not  included),  -        -  51  50 

Kate  of  mileage, 25 

Consultation,  exclusive  of  mileage,     -         -        -        -         -         -100 

Reducing  dialocatious  and  fractures,    -        -         -         -     §1  00  to    3  00 

Venereal  cases, 5  00  to  10  00 

Amputation, 20  00  to  25  00 

Trei-anning, 15  00  to  20  00 

Operation  for  strangulated  Hernia,      -         -         -         -        -        -  20  00 

Extracting  and  depressing  cataract,    -         -         -         -        -        -  10  00 

Venesection,  or  extracting  tooth,         ------         25 

Kmotic  or  cathartic,    ---------25 

Closing  harelip, 10  00 

Obstetrical  cases,  mileage  after  three   miles,  and  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  long  detention,     -        -        -        -        -        -4  00 

Dr.  Timothy  Cliilds  died  February  25,  1821,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years,  having  been  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  within  one  week  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Hugo  Burghai'dt  of  Richmond,  was  chosen  his  successor  as 
president  of  the  jNledical  Society  and  Dr.  H.  11.  Childs  was 
t'N'oted  vice-president. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  college,  the  semi-annual  meet- 
•ingu  of  the  society  were  held  at  Pittslield  on  commencement-day  ; 
tlie  annual  convening,  as  before,  at  Lenox.  From  1820  to  18.'3-t, 
the  meetings  appear  to  have  been  kept  up  with  considerable 
.spirit  ;  although  in  the  earlier  ^-ears  of  that  period  there  was 
often  no  quorum. 

From  1834  to  18.37 — owing  to  a  difference  with  the  parent  soci- 
ety, which  refused  to  admit  graduates  of  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College  on  the  same  terms  with  those  of  the  institution  connected 
with  Harvard  University — there  were  no  meetings.  But  in  Sep- 
tcmber  of  the  latter  year,  the  State  Society  having  yielded  that 
point,  the  Fellows  of  the  District  Society  and  other  physicians  of 
the  county,  met  at  Lenox  and  revived  the  old  organization. 
Thf-re  is  no  record  of  any  further  meetings  until  ]\Lirch,  1842, 
when,  in  response  to  a  call  in  the  county-newspapers,  they  again 
met  at  Lenox,  chose  the  usual  officers,  and  resumed  their  regular 
meetings,  which  have  not  since  been  interrupted. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  Xovember,  1858,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  regular  monthly  meetings  at  Pittsfield  ;  and  in 
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1862,  the  annual  meetings  were  transferred  from  Lenox  to  the 
same  place. 

In  1871,  the  Pittsfield  ^Medical  Society  was  formed,  its  object 
being  the  encouragement  of  social  intercourse  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  and  the  promotion  of  scientific  culture. 
The  Pittsfield  Society  entertains  the  members  of  the  County 
Society  at  its  monthly  meetings ;  thus,  in  some  measure,  equaliz- 
ing the  cost  of  attendance,  they  being  free,  by  their  location,  from 
traveling  expenses. 

Since  the  last-named  arrangements  have  become  permanent, 
the  meetings  of  both  societies  have  been  maintained  with  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DETACHED   SUBJECTS. 

[1820-1840.] 

Population  —  Business-changes  —  Agricultural  bank  —  Fires  and  first  fire- 
engine — First  mutual  insurance  company  —  Stock-insurance  company  — 
Berkshire  Mutual  Fire-Insurance  Company — First  grading  and  planting  the 
park — Abel  West — Visit  of  General  LaHxyette — The  temperance-reforma- 
mation — Explosion  of  a  powder-magazine. 

IT  might  be  supposed  that  a  considerable  number  of  new  resi- 
dents would  have  been  drawn  to  Pittsfield  during  the  war  of 
1S12,  by  the  business-activity  caused  by  tlie  Cantonment  and  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  army-supplies ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  war  in  increasing  the  permanent  population  of  the  town 
seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  slight,  even  if  it  did  not  actually 
retard  its  progress ;  since  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  only 
advanced  from  twenty-six  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  1810  to 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  1820.^    ' 

From  1820  to  1840,  when  the  route  of  the  Western  railroad 
was  decided  in  its  favor,  the  growth  of  the  town  was  still  very 
slow,  although  it  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  most  New  England 
towns  not  situated  upon  navigable  waters,  in  those  days  of  exces- 
sive western  emigration ;  the  census  of  1830  showing  a  popula- 
tion of  three  tliousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  that  of 
1840  increasing  it  to  four  thousand  and  sixty.  During  this 
periovl  the  Pomcroy,  Pontoosuc,  Stearnsville  and  r>arkersville 
woolen-factories,  and  the  Pittsfield  cotton-factory  liad  been  suc- 
cessfully established.  The  Pomeroy  machine-works  continued 
in  successful  operation,  the  dimiuibhed  production  of  muskets 
being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  other 
articles   of  .  manufacture.      Clapp's    carriage-factory    constantly 

^In  1800,  tlie  population  was  twenty-two  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

48 
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increased  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  work.  Several  minor 
manufactures  bad  sprung  up;  but  tbe  town  bad  met  witb  losses 
as  well  as  gains.  In  IS-iO  tbe  Housatonic  "Woolen  Company  bad 
ceased  to  struggle  against  fate  and  fiowage.  Tbe  Duck  factory 
and  tbe  rope-walk  bad  ceased  o[ierations ;  and,  since  1832,  tbere 
had  been  no  fulling-mill ;  there  were  few  household-looms  weav- 
ing either  woolen  or  linen  in  cloths ;  tbe  cultivation  of  flax  bad 
ceased,  and  tbe  oil-mills  had  perished  for  lack  of  food.  Only  a 
single  tannery  remained,  and  there  was  not  a  single  iron-forge  or 
a  potashery  left.  Tbe  cutting  of  nails,  manufacture  of  looms, 
spinning-jennies,  cards,  comb-plates,  and  spindles,  tbe  distilling 
of  essential  oils,  tbe  making  of  combs  and  other  small -articles, 
had  ended  long  before.  And,  whether  it  was  to  be  counted  loss 
or  gain,  tbe  temperance-reformation  had  put  out  the  fires  of  the 
distillery  and  tbe  brewery.  As  there  are  gains  for  all  our  losses  ; 
so  there  are  losses  for  all  our  gains. 

But,  of  those  most  felt  and  least  compensated,  in  Pittsfield, 
during  this  period,  was  the  constant  drain,  especially  upon  the 
farming-portion  of  its  population,  by  emigration  to  tbe  west. 
Much  as  bad  been  accomplisbed  by  the  Agricultural  Society,  it 
had  not  been  able  to  perform  the  miracle  of  making  the  soil  of 
New  England  rival  that  of  tbe  Genessee  valley  and  Ohio — then 
the  wheat-growing  west.  Speculating  companies,  taking  advan- 
tage of  tbe  severe  winters  and  cold  summers,  about  the  year  1816, 
stimulated  tbe  western  fever  by  painting  the  new  country  as  at 
once  the  paradise  and  the  El  Dorado  of  tbe  farmer,  and,  by  offerinrr 
lands  upon  tbe  most  favorable  terms.  And,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  religious  enthusiasm  was  brought  to  aid  in  the  depletion 
of  the  population  of  tbe  town.  In  1835,  while  a  great  revival 
was  in  progress  at  tbe  Baptist  church,  a  preacher  from  the  west 
portrayed  the  wants  of  that  region  to  the  assembled  crowds,  so 
vividly  that  one  hundred  and  six  of  tbe  most  valuable  members 
of  the  church — and  it  is  to  be  presumed  equally  valuable  citi- 
zens— at  once  emigrated,  and  were  followed  soon  after  by  a  second 
migration  in  such  numbers  that  only  three  men  were  left  in  the 
organization.^ 

But,  however  much  these  drawbacks  retarded  her  increase  in 
population,  Pittsfield,  between  1820  and  1840  made  great   and 

1  Rev.  Dr.  Porter's  Historical  Sketch  of  die  Baptist  Church. 
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solid  progress.  The  First  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  were 
built  in  this  period;  and  some  of  its  best  secular  institutions. also 
date  from  it.  And,  to  it  also  belongs  the  initiation  of  the  first 
great  temperance-reform. 

In  1818,  the  legislature  chartered  the  Agricultural  Banlc,  -n-hose 
name  takes  us  back  to  the  da^-s  when  agriculture  was  still  the 
chief  pursuit  of  the  people  of  Berkshire,  and  manufactures  were 
struggling  for  existence.  The  corporators  named  in  the  act 
were  Xathan  Willis,  Joseph  Shearer,  David  Campbell,  John  B. 
Koot,  Thomas  Gold,  Theodore  Hinsdale,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Pomeroy, 
Henry  C.  Brown,  Samuel  D.  Colt,  Josiah  Bissell,  Jonatlian  Allen, 
Timothy  Childs,  Henry  H.  Childs  and  Phinehas  Allen.  The 
capital  was  fixed  at  $100,000,  and  the  par  value  of  the  shares  at 
one  hundred.  On  the  9th  of  March,  books  were  opened  for  sub- 
scription to  the  stock,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
corporators,  Messrs.  Willis,  Gold  and  Colt,  appealed,  by  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  "  to  the  moneyed  interest  of  the  county, 
to  embark  in  the  bank  and  rear  it  for  the  public  good."  "  It  is 
our  object,"  thej  said,  "  to  concentrate  the  money-capital  of  the 
county,  and  to  render  this  bank  a  safe  and  profitable  deposit.  It 
is,  therefore,  desirable  that  no  shares  should  be  taken  on  specula- 
tion and,  at  present,  not  more  than  fift}'  by  any  one  person." 
The  time  first  fixed  for  closing  the  books  was  March  thirtieth ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  April  twentieth;  ''the  season 
having  been  unfavorable  for  traveling ; "  a  statement  which  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  roads  in  Berkshire  ;  although  the  delay  may 
have  been  in  part  due  to  a  lively  recollection  of  a  not  very  remote 
experience  with  the  Berkshire  Bank. 

The  stock  was  all  subscribed  by  the  twenty-seventh  of  April, 
when  the  stockholders  unanimously  chose  the  following  board  of 
directors  :  Thomas  Gold,  iS'atlian  Willis,  Josiah  Bissell,  Samuel 
D.  Colt  and  Henry  C.  Brown  ;  who  subsequently  elected  Thomas 
Gold  president,  and  Ezekiel  R.  Colt  cas^hier.  Mr.  Gold  continued 
president  until  October  2,  1826,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
Edward  A.  Xewton.  In  1830,  Mr.  Xewton  being  about  to  visit 
Europe,  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Henry  Shaw,  who  held  the  office 
until  1840,  when  ^Mr.  Xewton  was  re-elected.  Mr.  Colt  continued 
to  be  cashier  long  past  the  period  we  are  considering,  and,  to  his 
financial  skill,  integrity,  industry  and  firmness,  was  due,  in  a  very 
large  degree,  the  remarkable  confidence  ajid  credit,  which  the 
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Agricultural  Bank  soon  acquired  and  still  continues  to  hold,  both 
■with  the  moneyed  and,  the  general  public,  although  his  successor 
has  eminent  qualifications  for  the  place,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
institution  have  uniformly  been  men  of  marked  financial  ability. 
The  bank  purchased  and  occupied  the  building  erected  for  the 
Berkshire  Bank. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  destruction  of 
property  by  fire,  seems,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of 
buildings,  to  have  been  more  frequent  and  more  disastrous  than  in 
later  years.  '  Tallow-candles  and  oil-lamps  with  their  exposed 
flames  and  spark-encrusted  wicks,  open  fireplaces  and  wood-ashes 
in  wooden  receptacles,  wood-sparks  falling  upon  dry  shingle- 
roofs,  and  imperfect  means  of  controlling  and  extinguishing  con- 
fla^n-ations,  were  more  powerful  causes  of  this  class  of  disaster 
than  friction-matches,  inliamniable  manufactures,  kerosene  oil, 
and  fraudulent  insurance.  In  1819,  a  committee,  appointed  by 
the  citizens  to  consider  the  subject  of  mutual  insurance,  reported 
that  the  losses  in  Pittsfield  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  had  been 
thirty-three  hundred  dollars,  or  an  average  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  per  annum  :  a  considerably  larger  percentage  on 
the  value  of  combustible  property  than  similar  losses  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  1875  would  show. 

The  first  recorded  movement  to  check  this  destruction  was  at 
the  Marcli  town-meeting  of  1811,  when  a  proposition  for  the  town 
to  buy  a  fire-engine  was  successfully  resisted. 

In  1812,  a  movement  was  made  to  purchase  an  engine  by  sub- 
scription. The  project  lingered,  however,  until  June,  1814,  when 
Major  ]\relville, — who  probably  had  an  eye  to  the  protection  of 
the  valaable  national  property  in  the  to^vn — invited  those  who  had 
subscribed  to,  or  who  were  interested  in,  the  project,  to  meet  on 
the  6th  of  July  at  Captain  Campbell's  tavern,  to  take  measures 
to  carry  it  immediately  into  effect. 

The  engine  was  procured,  and  the  town  was  asked,  at  its  next 
meeting,  to  convert  the  small  dwelling-house  which  stood  where 
the  Baptist  church  now  does  —  and  was  occupied  by  "William 
Smith,  the  sexton  of  the  old  grave-yard — into  an  engine-house  ; 
and  to  provide  buckets  and  other  appendages  for  the  engine,  which 
had  no  suction-hose  ;  but  both  these  requests  were  refused,  by  the 
votes  of  that  class  who  always  resist  town-expenditures  for  any 
purpose  which  does  not  inure  to  their  own  immediate  and  certain 
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interest.  Five  years  afterwards,  Mr.  "William  Hollister's  resi- 
dence, on  South  street,  near  the  Ilousatonic  river,  was  burned,  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  4,  1S19,  involving  a  loss  of  over  two 
thousand  dollars — no  small  amount)  for  that  day — and  the  Sun, 
in  its  account,  says  tliat  the  lack  of  complete  appurtenances  for 
the  engine  was  severely  felt. 

The  engine  and  its  company,  however,  seem  from  the  following 
card,  to  have  done  themselves  credit  : 

To  the  ^J embers  of  the  Pitls field  Volunteer  Fire-Compani/  : 

Gextlkmex: — Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  warmest  thanks  for 

your  good  conduct  at  the  distressing  fire  yesterday.     Even  prejudice 

itself  is  now  awake  in  your  favor.    In  giving  me  this  new  proof  of  your 

zeal  and  abilities,  you  have  confirmed  the  good  opinion  I  have  ever 

entertained  of  you."- 

M.  R.  Laxctox,  Director,  etc.,  etc. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  protection  of  the  town 
against  fire  "was  insuificient,  and  a  meeting  of  citizens,  to  consider 
the  sul)ject,  was  convened,  at  Captain  Campbell's  coffee-house. 

At  this  meeting,  "William  C.  Jarvis,  H.  H.  Childs  and  Josiah 
Bissell  were  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing 
a  mutual  fire-insurance  compan}-.  In  the  March  following,  this 
committee  published  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  thoj' 
strongly  urged  such  a  measure.  The  address  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  dwelling-houses  in  the  town  at  two  hundred  and  eiglity, 
worth  on  an  average,  one  thousand  dollars  each  ;  malcing  an 
aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  of  insura- 
ble property.  They  made  an  elaborate  argument  for  the  advan- 
tages of  the  mutual  system  of  insurance ;  and  closed  by  stating 
that  they  had  procured  from  tlie  legislature  an  act  incorporating 
*'  The  rittsfield  Mutual  Fire-insurance  Company.*'  The  corpora- 
tors named  in  this  act  were  Josiah  Bissell,  Henry  II.  Childs,  Phin- 
ehxs  Allen,  Henry  C.  Brown,  Solomon  Warrincr,  Ezekiel  R.  Colt, 
Moses  "\\  arner,  Jason  Clapp,  Simeon  Brown,  Jonathan  Allen,  2d, 
Thomas  B.  Strong,  Calvin  IMartin  and  William  C.  Jarvis, 

The  company  organized,  March  29th,  by  the  choice  of  William 
C.  Jarvis,  Josiah  Bissell,  Oliver  P.  Dickinson,  Oren  Benedict  and 

*  The  services  of  tlie  engine-company  are  commended  in  the  newspaper- 
accounts  of  several  fires  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  among 
the  others,  at  the  burning  of  Ansel  ^'icho!s'3  tavern,  a  little  east  of  the  Dalton 
line,  in  1827,  when  Capt.  [Dr.]  Roltert  Campbell  commancled. 
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John  Dickinson,  ns  directors  ;  Calvin  Martin,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. On  the  14th  of  April  it  gave  notice,  through  the  Sun,  that 
it  was  prepared  for  business,  and  that  it  had  been  already  offered 
thirty  thousand  dollars  vrorth  of  property  for  insurance.  Its 
career  was,  however,  short,  and  the  organization  was  abandoned 
after  a  trial  of  one  or  two  years.  It  had  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  requiring  no  cash-premiums  on  the  issue  of  its  policies  ;  rely- 
ing upon  the  collection  of  assessments  when  losses  actually 
occurred. 

In  1828,  Edward  A.  Xewton,  Henry  Shaw,  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, Davi^  Campbell,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  E.  K.  Colt  and 
Henry  W.  Dwight  were  incorporated  as  the  Berkshire  Eire- 
Insurance  Company  ;  a  stock-institution  with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  capital ;  but  it  never  went  into  operation. 

In  1835,  the  Berkshire  Mutual  Eire-Insurance  Company  was 
chartered,  the  corporators  named  in  the  act  being  Nathan  "Willis, 
E.  A.  Kewton  and  E.  K.  Colt ;  Messrs.  Newton  and  Colt,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  both  the  previous  attempts,  having  now  the 
gratification  of  seeing  their  persistent  efforts  crowned  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  and  prosperous  insurance-company ; 
or  one  destined  to  become  so. 

The  new  company  was  organized  May  28,  1835,  by  the  choice 
of  the  following  directors  :  Nathan  Willis,  Edward  A.  Newton, 
Jabez  Peck,  Solomon  L.  Russell,  Ezekiel  E.  Colt,  Jason  Clapp, 
Henry  C.  Brown.  The  directors  chose  Nathan  Willis,  president ; 
and  Parker  L.  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  succession  in  the  chief  offices  has  been  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dents, Nathan  Willis,  elected  1835,  died  18-49;  Thomas  B.  Strong, 
elected  1850,  died  1855 ;  Ezekiel  E.  Colt,  elected  1855,  resigned 
on  account  of  declining  health,  in  18G0  ;  Walter  Lailin,  elected 
1860,  died  1870;  John  C.  West,  elected  18T0.  Secretaries:  P. 
L.  Hall,  1835,  resigned,  1846,  on  account  of  failing  health  ;  James 
Buel,  1846,  resigned  in  1860,  on  account  of  advanced  years  ; 
John  A.  Walker,  1860,  died  1864  ;  Edsvin  E.  Sandys,  1864, 
resigned  1872  ;  Albert  B.  Eoot,  1872. 

The  first  policy  issued  by  the  company  was  for  the  rectory  of 
St.  Stephen's  church  on  North  street,  insured  by  the  wardens, 
E.  A.  Newton  and  Hosea  Merrill,  Jr.,  for  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent.  The  number  of  policies 
issued  by  the  company  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
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was  seventeen  hundred  and  eight ;  the  number  during  the  last 
decade  —  1S65  to  1875  —  was  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight. 

The  assets  in  cash,  January  1,  1875,  were  fifty  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  ;  the  assets  in  notes,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars. 

In  the  year  1815,  although  the  Old  Elm  had  long  been  held  in 
veneration  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
surround  it  even  with  a  level  green,  or  to  protect  it  from  the  teeth 
of  the  horses  which  people,  trading  at  the  village-stores,  or  attend- 
ing church,  were  accustomed  to  tie  to  iron-staples  driven  into 
its  trunk.^ 

But  it  happened  in  that  year,  that  Edward  A.  Kewton  visited 
the  town,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  C.  "Williams,  to 
whom  the  town  owed  its  Common ;  not  then  known  as  the  Park. 
Both  ]\rr.  "Williams,  and  his  wife  the  savior  of  the  Elm,  were 
then  living,  and  their  young  son-in-law  took  a  deep  interest  in  it, 
having  heard  its  story  from  their  lips.  It  then  spread  its  foliage 
in  full  vigor  and  luxuriance  ;  but.  !Mr.  Xewton  thought  it  in 
danger  from  the  practice  spoken  of;  and,  to  protect  it,  he  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend  heaped  around  the  trunk  a  pile  of  large  stones, 
wliich  rude  device  answered  its  purpose  for  a  while. 

The  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  improve  the 
Common  was  in  the  first  week  of  June,  1824 ;  of  which  we  know 
only  what  is  told  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Sun  of  the 
10th  of  that  month  : 

The  last  week  was  a  busy  one  in  this  village,  from  the  vigorous  and 
patriotic  efforts  which  were  made  to  improve  the  public  square  and  tlie 
etreets.  From  the  liberality  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  town,  who 
cheerfully  volunteered  their  assistance  (bringing  Avith  them  their  teams 
and  implements),  between  three  and  four  hundred  days'  work  were 
done,  to  the  great  improvement  of  our  village,  and  to  the  honor  of  all 
who  participated  in  the  work.  *  *  *  We  cannot  omit  noticing  the 
liberality  of  our  friends,  the  Hancock  Shakers,  who  generously  came  to 
our  aid. 

At  its  next  meeting  the  town  voted  its  thanks  to  the  Shakers 
and  to  gentlemen  living  outside  the  central  highwa^'-district,  for 
their  voluntary  service  in  leveling  the  public  square  and  grading 
E:ist  street. 

^Some  of  these  were  found  imbedded  in  the  tree  when  it  fell,  in  18v>l. 
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In  1825,  jMr.  Newton  made  Pittsfield  his  permanent  home,  and 
soon  commenced  an  effort  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  central  square.  3[any  citizens  cordially  joined  in  the 
movement  and,  in  1S2G,  the  town  appointed  a  committee  of  live/ 
to  be  joined  by  the  same  number  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
village,  to  consider  certain  contemplated  improvements.  Xathan 
Willis,  Abel  West,  Jonathan  Yale  Clark,  Butler  Goodrich  and 
Charles  Churchill,  were  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  town  ;  S. 
D.  Colt,  S.  M.  McKay,  E.  E.  Colt,  on  the  part  of  the  village. 

These  committees  determined  to  enclose  a  park  in  the  center  of 
the  square,  and  to  plant  it  with  trees.  There  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  form  to  be  given  the  enclosure,  and 
more  as  to  the  amount  of  land  to  be  withdrawn  by  it  from  the 
highways.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the  form  should  be  an 
ellipse  ;  and  the  size  was  fixed  by  a  compromise  between  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  areas  proposed.  It  has  since  been 
increased  until  it  equals  the  largest  proposal  of  1826. 

Kathan  Willis,  Joseph  ^lerrick  and  Abel  West  were  made  a 
sub-committee  to  superintend  the  planting  of  the  trees.  ]\Er. 
West,  who  had  for  several  years  been  connected  with  a  Roches- 
ter nursery,  was  practically  familiar  with  the  work  of  selecting 
and  transplanting ;  and,  although  his  own  residence  was  three 
miles  from  the  square,  he  was  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  its 
improvement.  Being  also  the  youngest  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, while  General  Willis  was  absorbed  in  other  duties,  and  Cap- 
tain Merrick  not  over  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
he  was  permitted  to  assume  the  laboring-oar. 

The  young  trees  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1827,  and 
although  many  volunteers  came  to  his  aid^  and  the  work  may  be 
said  to  have  been  done  by  a  general  *•'  bee  "  of  the  people,  i^Ir.  West 
was  the  master  workman  ;  transplanting  at  least  half  of  the  trees 
with  his  own  hands,  and  carrying  them  from  the  woods  upon  his 
shoulders.  All  passed  through  his  hands.  ^Many  were  obtained 
on  his  own  farm;  otlicrs  on  that  of  his  neighbor  Hobert  Francis. 
There'being  a  scarcity  of  the  graceful  white  elm,  and  finding  a 
fine  clump  of  the  red  or  slippery  elm  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Onota,  he  intermixed  a  few  of  that  variety,  although  well 

*  Jonathan  Yale  Clark  was  very  zealous  and  efficient.  Mr.  Clark  was  born 
at  Lane'sboro,  in  1782,  and  died  at  Pittsfield,  in  18CG.  He  was  a  very  active 
democratic  politician. 
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aware  of  its  inferior  quality.  Recognizing  the  beauty  and  luxur- 
iance  of  the  bass,  or  American  linden,  he  introduced  a  few  speci- 
mens of  that  fine  tr.e.  Only  one  row  of  lindens  and  elms  were  set, 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  enclosure,  within  the  fence  ;  the  Old  Elm 
being  permitted  to  stand  alone  in  the  center. 

In  the  same  year  many  fine  trees  were  set  on  South  street, 
where  others  had  been  previously  planted  by  Capt.  John  Dickin- 
son, Thomas  B.  Strong,  Dr.  H.  H.  Childs,  William  Hollister, 
Henry  C.  Brown  and  others.         VV^'fl't  S 

Mr.  E.  A.  Xewton  contribufed  eighty"  dollars  toward  the 
expense  of  this  improvement  of  the  park ;  the  citizens  raising  an 
equal  amount.  So  much  of  the  labor,  however,  was  performed 
without  payment  that  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  sum  was 
unnecessary;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  the  surplus  was,  upon 
Mr.  ifewton's  suggestion,  applied,  with  an  additional  subscription 
raised  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Kussell,  to  the  building  of  sidewalks  on  Park 
square ;  the  first  built  in  town  by  public  effort. 

Abel  West,  to  whose  energy  and  public  spirit  the  elms  and  lin- 
dens of  the  PittsUeld  Park,  are  a  monument,  was,  although  not  a 
native  of  the  town,  a  model  specimen  of  the  Pittsfield  farmers  of 
his  generation.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  born  in 
Vernon,  Conn.,  in  1747.  We  take  the  following  account  of  him 
from  the  sermon  preached  by  Eev.  Dr.  Todd,  at  liis  son's  funeral : 

]Mr.  "West  was  in  early  manhood  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out.  .  The  little  congregation  in  Vernon  being  assembled  for  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  a  courier  rushed  in  and  announced  that  the  enemy  were 
on  hand,  off  New  London,  and  men  and  help  were  needed.  The  minis- 
ter stopped  services  and  exhorted  his  people  to  take  their  arms  and  go. 
All  the  men  rose  up  and  rushed  to  their  arms,  such  as  each  man  had. 
Young  West  was  lame,  and  had  nothing  but  a  single-barreled  fowling- 
piece,  but  he  was  there  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  his  neighbors.  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull,  seeing  his  lameness  and  weapon,  assured  him  that  ho 
would  do  more  for  his  country  by  going  home  and  raising  food  for  the 
army  than  by  fighting.  He  took  the  advice,  and  returned  home  ;  but 
the  fire  of  patriotism  glowed,  and  grew  in  intensity,  till,  hearing  how 
hard  it  was  for  Washington  to  procure  food  for  his  army,  he  sold  his 
farm,  and  put  the  avails  in  open  wagons  loaded  with  food,  all  he  had  iu 
the  world,  and  started  south.  When  passing  through  New  Jersey,  he 
met  a  courier  riding  and  shouting  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  surren- 
dered, and  the  war  was  over.  The  provisions  would  not  be  needed, 
and  he  need  not  proceed  further.  The  government  took  all  off  his 
40 
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handi,  paid  him  down,  iu  Continental  money,  which  was  not  worth  a 
farthing,  and  the  patriot  returned  home  stripped  of  all  he  had,  and  waa 
a  poor  man  the  rust  of  his  days.i 

It  therefore  liappened.  that  in  tlie  year  1800,  his  son  carae  to 
Pittsfield,  a  poor  boy.     Of  his  early  experience  he  writes  as  fol-' 
lows,  under  the  date  of  April  1,  1870: 

Seventy  years  ago  the  Avritcr  of  this  was  on  his  way  from  Washing- 
ton (Berkshire  county)  to  Pittsfield,  with  a  little  bundle  under  his 
arm,  to  work  for  Col.  Simon  Larned,  seven  months,  for  ten  dollars  a 
month  ;  had  to  make  up  lost  time  ;  four  days  training  and  Indepcn- 
.  dence  day.  Saved  thirty  dollars  of  my  wages,  clothed  myself  and  paid 
two  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  parisli,  town  and  county  taxes.  The  win- 
ter following,  I  went  to  school,  and  did  chores  for  my  board.  The  next 
year,  T  worked  nine  months  for  the  same  man  at  ten  dollars  a  mouth  ;. 
and  began  to  get  rich.  With  less  than  a  staff,  I  passed  over  the  Jordan 
line  of  Pittsfield  :  and  now  I  have  become  three  bands — one  in  Massa- 
chusetts, one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Oliio.- 

In  1817,  Mr.  "West  was  able  to  purchase  a  farm  of  eighty  acres 
on  West  street,  in  one  of  the  best  neighborhoods  of  the  West 
Part.  Tliis  he  gradually  enlarged  and  improved,  and  on  it  he 
lived  until  his  death,  in  February,  1871. 

Shortly  after  his  removal  to  the  West  Part,  he  was  chosen  dis- 
trict school  committee-man,  and  was  re-elected  for  many  years. 
He  was  also  representative  in  the  legislature  of  1842,  tlie  town 
that  year  taking  the  unusual  course  of  sending  only  one  member. 
But  to  the  office  of  school  committee-man,  he  devoted  himself 
most  assiduously;  and  conscious  that  in  his  own  district  its  duties 

1  He  died  at  his  son's  house,  in  PittsfieM,  in  1S30. 

^Mr.  West  married  Miss  Jlatilda  T.  Thompson,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children.  The  eldest,  Prof.  Cliarles  West,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  was  born  in 
1809,  and  was  educated  at  Professor  Dewey's  Gymnasium,  in  PitrsfielJ,  and  at 
Union  College;  graduating  from  tiie  latter  institution  in  1832.  He  is  at  the 
bead  of  the  Brooklyn  Ileii^hts  Female  Seminary,  and  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Athena-um.  He  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  teacliers 
in  the  country,  and  as  a  man  of  profound  scholarship  and  varied  culture.  Of 
Mr.  Abel  West's  other  sons,  John  C,  long  a  selectman  of  Pittsfield,  was  born 
in  1811,  and  Gilbert,  in  1823.  They  are  successful  merchants  and  real  estate 
owners  in  Pittsfield.  William  T.,  born  in  131'),  Abel  K.,  in  1817,  and  Thomas 
D.,  in  1820,  are  also  successful  merchants  and  real  estate  owners  in  Sandusky 
city,  Ohio.  Mr.  West's  only  daus^litor,  Harriet,  who  was  born  in  1813,  married 
David  Campbell,  editor  of  the  iitinduski/  Clarion,  but  is  now  a  widow,  residing 
In  Pittsfield. 
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were  performed  faithfully  and  well,  he  clung  to  the  old  district- 
system  of  school-management  to  the  last.  Indeed,  although  a 
Avhi"-  in  politics,  he  was  strenuously  opposed  to  all  centralization 
of  political  power,  whether  in  the  town,  the  state,  or  the  nation  ; 
and  held  that  all  assemblies  for  debate  on  public  affairs,  from  the 
district-school  meeting  up  to  the  houses  of  congress,  were  graded 
schools  of  statesmanship. 

In  all  respects  he  was  a  model  of  the  old-fashioned  Xew  England 
farmer  and  father ;  ruling  his  household  with  absolute  authority, 
unbounded  affection,  and  a  profound  sense  of  his  obligation  to 
rear  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  their 
country. 

"We  have  given  a  sketch  of  ^Ir.  West  thus  fully,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  its  subject,  but  because  he  was 
an  excellent  type  of  the  men  of  his  class  and  of  his  generation, 
and  because  his  life  is  otherwise  illustrative  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

In  the  year  1S2.J — the  next  after  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield  had 
turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  park, — they 
enjoyed,  upon  it,  one  of  those  pageants  for  which  the  town  is 
famed  :  the  reception  of  the  nation's  guest.  General  La  Fayette. 
When  the  general  was  in  Albany,  in  the  previous  year,  a  dele- 
gation from  I'ittsfield,  of  which  Col.  Gad  Humphrey  was  chair- 
man, had  invited  him  to  visit  Berkshire  ;  but  he  was  then  hasten- 
ing to  Washington  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  national  authorities 
at  whose  solicitation  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  He,  however, 
promised  that  on  Iiis  return  north  he  would  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  June 
14,  ISU.j,  information  was  received  that  he  would  reach  town  the 
next  day.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  give  him  a 
suitable  reception,  and  word  was  sent  through  the  county  of  his 
expected  arrival. 

On  '^[onday  morning,  the  illustrious  visitor  left  Albany,  and 
was  escorted  by  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
gentlemen,  to  Lebanon  Springs,  which  he  reached  at  half-past  two 
o'clock.  After  part;iking  of  some  refreshment,  he  proceeded  to 
the  state  line  where  he  was  met  by  Col.  Joshua  Danforth,  presi- 
dent of  the  day  ;  chief  marshals,  Hon.  Jonathan  Allen  and  Gen. 
John  B.  Hoot  ;  a  deputation  from  the  general  committee  of  the 
citizens,  composed  of  Messrs.   Henry  Hubbard,   Phiuel.as  Allen, 
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Henrj  H.  Childs  and  Thomas  A.  Gold ;  High  Sheriff  Henry  C. 
Brown  ;  Major-General  Whiting  and  staff,  with  the  military 
escort,  consisting  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  seventh 
division  ot  Massachusetts  militia,  in  uniform,  and  a  troop  of  cav- 
alry, under  the  direction  of  Majors  E.  E.  Colt  and  E.  M.  Bissell, 
Lieut.  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  and  Ensign  Elisha  Allen,  as  mar- 
shals of  the  day. 

General  La  Fayette  was  welcomed  to  the  county,  and  the  com- 
monwealth, by  Sheriff  Brown,  and  after  acknowledgments  made 
with  his  usual  grace  and  courtesy,  he  took  his  seat  in  an  elegant 
coach,  provided  by  JMr.  Jason  Clapp,  which,  richly  festooned  with 
flowers,  and  drawn  by  four  spirited  greys,  bore  him  pleasantly 
and  rapidly  to  the  village  of  Pittsfield. 

The  approach  of  the  cavalcade  to  the  village  was  announced  by 
bells  and  cannon,  and  thousands  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  Berk- 
shire assembled  in  the  park,  and  neigliboring  streets,  to  greet  the 
expected  guest,  who,  at  a  little  before  six  o'clock,  alighted  from 
his  carriage,  at  the  door  of  Captain  ]\[errick's  coffee-house,  aaiid 
the  most  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  multitude. 

On  the  green,  between  the  church  and  the  Old  Elm,  a  beauti- 
ful triumphal  arch  had  been  erected  ;  bearing  in  the  center  of  the 
front  the  salutation,  welcome  la  fayette,  and  on*  the  sides,  the 
names  of  the  American  battle-fields  upon  which  he  had  most  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Above  the  arch  hung  a  well-proportioned 
national  flag,  forty-seven  feet  long,  which  the  ladies  of  the  village 
had  made  that  morning,  and  which  had  been  suspended,  by  Mr. 
Levi  Beebe,  from  the  top  of  the  Old  Elm,  where,  in  the  favoring 
breeze  of  the  day,  it  floated  with  imposing  effect.^ 

General  La  Fayette,  accompanied  by  the  committee,  passed 
between  two  columns  of  citizens  and  soldiery,  to  the  arch,  under 
which  he  was  addressed,  by  Hon.  Jonathan  Allen,  in  a  few  com- 
prehensive and  striking  remarks  ;  to  which  he  replied  with  much 
feeling,  expressing  his  reciprocation  of  their  affection,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  the  unequaled  honor  bestowed  upon  him.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded throu^i  two  lines  of  school-children  to  the  church,  where 
he  was  addressed  by  Professor  Batclielder,  of  the  Medical  College, 
in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Berkshire,  who  filled  the  house  to  over- 
flowing.    The  Sun's  report  states  that  "the  brilliant  display  of 

*  The  arch  was  built  by  Messrs.  B.  F.  Uays  and  Charles  S.  Francis. 
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the  beauty  and  elegance  of  Berkshire  females  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  general ;"  and  it  may  be  so,  for  the  Berk- 
shire ladies  of  that  era  were  widely  noted  for  their  loveliness. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  spectacle  upon  tlie 
general,  who  had  seen  a  good  many  lovely  women  in  his  day, 
from  Marie  Antoinette  down,  he  certainly  addressed  those  pres. 
ent  in  a  very  affectionate  and  complimentary  tone.  He  was 
here  also  introduced  to  many  of  the  clergy  and  to  a  number  of 
revolutionary  veterans,  several  of  whom  had  been  his  companions 
in  arms. 

He  then  returned  to  the  coffee-house,  escorted  by  the  Berkshire 
Greys — a  favorite  military  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Daniel 
B.  Bush  —  "the  citizens  crowding  upon  the  procession,  anxious 
to  behold,  and,  all  who  could,  '  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment ; ' 
among  them  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Shakers,  who,  contrary  to 
their  custom,  approached  the  august  personage  with  their  hats  in 
hand."  ' 

At  the  hotel,  a  sumptuous  dinner  had  been  prepared ;  the  hall 
and  tables  being  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  mingled 
with  paintings  and  standards  "some  of  great  elegance,  which 
attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the  general  and  suite,  and  the 
admiration  of  all." 

"  A  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev,  Dr.  Griffin,  president  of 
Williams  College,  in  his  usual  exalted  style  ;  and  the  closing  bene- 
diction was  made  by  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Bailey,  in  a  very  appropriate  and 
elegant  manner,  with  a  solemn  allusion  to  the  recent  catastrophe 
on  the  Ohio."  ^ 

A  number  of  toasts  M'ere  given  ;  among  them,  the  following  by 
Colonel  Danforth  :  '•  Our  beloved  guest.  General  La  Fayette  ;  the 
companion  in  arms  of  "Washington,  Greene,  Gates  and  other  brave 
officers  of  the  revolutionary  army." 

The  General  responded  with  the  following  sentiment:  "The 
citizens  of  Berkshire,  and  the  people  of  Pittsfield — may  they  con- 
tinue to  enjoy,  more  and  more,  the  benefits  of  their  industry,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  republican  institutions." 

The  General's  son,  George  Washington  La  Fayette,  gave  as  a 

^  Sun's  report. 

^  The  sinking  of  the  steamer  Mechanic,  by  whicli  General  La  Fayette  lost 
liis  bag<jnt;e,  incluJin^  sume  very  valuable  mementos — which  were,  however, 
subsequently  recovered — .md  came  near  losing  his  life. 
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toast  —  "The  American  constellation;  the  political  lighthouse  of 
the  worUl." 

M.  Le  Vasseur,  offered  —  "A  free  press,  the  centinel  of  lib- 
erty." 

General  La  Fayette,  being  on  his  way  to  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  where  he  was  to  assist  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument  on  the  17th  of  June,  could  be  detained 
no  longer,  and  took  his  leave,  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and 
attended  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  the  Hampshire  line. 

The  publication  of  Doctor  Rush's  essay  concerning  the  effects 
of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system,  in  1789,  undoubtedly  enlight- 
ened the  public  mind  upon  that  subject,  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 
in  some  degree  checked  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
Under  its  influence  temperance-societies  v/ere  organized  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  county;  but  the  only  one  in  Berkshire  of  which 
we  have  knowledge  was  formed  at  Adams,  in  1789.^  The  pledges 
conformed  to  the  theory  of  I^octor  lilush  that,  while  distilled 
liquors,  uncombined  with  other  ingredients  were  ruinous  to  both 
soul  and  body,  punch,  the  cheaper  flip,"  wine,  beer,  and  cider  were 
not  only  harmless,  but  beneficial. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intem- 
perance was  formed  in  1813,  it  was  on  the  same  basis,  and  it 
did  little  but  observe  an  anniversary  and  listen  to  a  sermon  ;  after 
which  preacher  and  hearers  would  repair  to  tables  richly  laden 
with  wine. 

In  1806,  Eev.  Ebenezer  Porter  of  Washington,  Conn.,  excited 
a  deep  interest  among  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  section,  by  a 
sermon  upon  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  sermon  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Litchfield  Associa- 
tion of  Congregational  Ministers,  to  inquire  what  remedy  could 
be  found  for  the  great  evil  of  the  day.  After  deliberating  until 
1811,  they  reported  that  they  could  find  none ;  when,  on  motion 
of  liev.  Ljinan  Beecher,  tliey  woi'e  discharged,  and  a  new  com- 
mittee appointed,  Mr.  Beecher  being  chairman.     This  was  quite 

1  Berkshire  Chronicle,  March  4,  17S0. 

'  So  completely  liave  old  customs  passed  away,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  that  flip— the  usual  Sunday  drink,  on  returning;  from  church,  and  in 
Pittstield,  at  the  tavern,  bct\vcen  the  services — was  made  of  small  beer  aiid  a 
glass  of  8})irits,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  made  liot  Ijy  plunj^ing  a  heated  poker 
into  the  mug.    It  was  considered  a  proper  beverage  for  ladiea. 
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a  different  body  from  its  predecessor,  and  it  promptly  reported 
that  a  remedy  could  be  found  in  the  agreement  of  all  good  Chris- 
tian people  no  longer  to  use  spirituous  drinks.  The  idea  was 
scouted  as  impracticable  ;  but  it  proved  seed  that  in  i^ter  years 
bore  good  fruit. 

In  the  winter  of  1811-12,  Eev.  Heman  Humphrey  preached 
several  sermons  to  his  people  in  Fairfield,  in  which  he  practically 
took  the  ground  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate  ; 
and,  much  by  his  influence,  the  consociation  of  Fairfield  county 
excluded  all  spirituous  liquors  from  their  own  meetings,  and  in 
1812  published  an  able  appeal  to  the  public  against  the  drinking 
usages  of  the  day ;  the  joint  production  of  ]\rr.  Humphrey  and 
Eev.  Koswell  Swan  of  Xorwalk. 

When  ]\rr.  Humphrey  removed  to  Pittsfield  in  1817,  his  inter- 
est in  the  great  cause  did  not  diminish,  but,  before  making  any 
special  effort  in  its  behalf,  in  the  state  of  feeling  which  then 
existed  upon  this  subject,  he  deemed  it  best  to  thoroughly  heal  the 
breach  which  existed  in  the  church — to  do  the  work  which,  at 
that  moment,  he  was  specially  called  to  do.  The  closing  years  of 
his  pastorate  were  absorbed  in  the  conduct  of , the  great  revival 
by  which  they  were  distinguished,  and  whose  results  seemed  to 
him  to  afford  the  surest  basis  for  all  moral  reforms,  and  so  to  be 
■preferred  before  them  in  effort.  And  thus,  although,  no  doubt, 
.  earnest  words  upon  the  subject  fell  from  his  lips,  both  in  public 
■  and  in  private,  he  left  the  town  without  having-made  upon  it  any 
recognizable  impression  as  an  advocate  of  temperance. 

His  immediate  successors  manifested  no  marked  interest  in  the 
reform,  and  seem  to  have  felt  none,  other  than  as  good  men  every- 
where had  their  attention  gradually  aroused  to  the  public  and 
common  danger  from  the  prevailing  habits  of  intemperance. 
The  press,  in  Pitti-field,  was  in  advance  of  the  pulpit  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  its  columns  contained  frequent  warnings  and  appeals.  It 
was  also  introduced  into  the  orations  upon  the  fourth  of  July ; 
and  the  speakers  at  the  anniversaries  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
dwelt  with  much  earnestness  and  force  upon  the  harm  done  to  the 
farmer  and  his  work  by  the  practice  of  dram-drinking.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  most  striking  pictures,  we  have,  of  the  evil,  are  con- 
tained in  these  addresses  ;  and  they  affect  us  the  more  powerfully 
that,  in  general,  they  are  not  given  in  the  language  of  the  moral- 
ist or  of  the  professed  reformer,  but  in  a  practical  tone,  which 
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convinces  us  how  deeply  the  practice  was  affecting  the  business- 
life  of  the  community. 

Still,  in  all  these  efforts,  there  was  a  certain  want  of  well-Jefined 
purpose.  The  speakers  and  writers  addressed  themselves  to  the 
task  of  deepening  the  sense  of  an  acknowledged  danger  and  evil, 
with  the  hope  of  thus  persuading  to  a  restraint  in  the  amount 
or  the  character  of  potations,  which  they  did  not  dare  wholly  to 
condemn.  And  yet  experience  had  taught  them  to  feel,  in  the 
midst  of  tlieir  best  efforts,  that  the  hope  which  prompted  them 
oftenest  proved  illusory;  that  the  means  they  were  using  were 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  great  ends  they  sought  to  compass. 

In  the  meantime,  in  a  few  earnest  minds,  faith  in  total  absti- 
nence as  the  only  effectual  barrier  to  the  flood  of  intemperance 
continued  to  grow  ;  and,  in  the  year  1826,  the  movement  in  that 
direction  received  a  great  accession  of  strength  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  and  by  the  publication 
of  some  admirable  sermons  and  essays,  which  set  the  new  doctrine 
before  the  country  in  so  favorable  a  light,  that  it  was  taken  up 
everywhere  by  eloquent  tongues  and  spread  through  the  country 
like  wild-fire ;  so  that  in  1831  there  were  three  thousand  Total 
Abstinence  Societies,  with  three  hundred  thousand  members. 

The  first  movement  for  a  temperance-society  in  Pittsfield,^  was 
about  the  first  of  January,  1828,  when  the  citizens  met  at  the 
town-house,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  organization 
for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  The  meeting  was  fully 
attended,  Kev.  Eliakim  Phelps  presiding,  and  Luther  Washburn, 
Esq.,  being  secretary.  After  a  spirited  discussion,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  society  ought  to  be  formed  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  prelim- 
inary measures  to  that  end  :  Joseph  ]V[errick,  Eev.  Augustus 
Beach,  Edward  A.  Newton,  Henry  K.  Strong  and  Henry  Hub- 
bard. 

Kev.  Mr.  Beach  was  the  leading  spirit  in  this  movement ;  and 

1"  Moral  Societies,"  theoretically  for  the  suppression  of  every  species  of 
vice,  were  common  in  New  Enplanil  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and 
one  was  fornietJ  in  Pittsfield  in  1814.  But  in  Berksliire,  at  least,  tiie  etiurts  of 
these  societies  were  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  enforcement  of  tlie  laws  ' 
against  Salibath-breaking;  and,  in  all  their  troubled  existence,  they  did  not 
accomplish  so  much  towards  that  end  as  the  religious  revival  of  1822  did  in 
one  year. 
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among  bis  most  zealous  coadjutors,  were  Captain  Merrick  and 
Messrs.  Charles  Francis  and  B.  F.  Haj's,  all  of  whom  went  from 
man  to  man  tliroughout  the  to^^Tl,  entreating  all  to  sign  the 
pledge. 

INIr.  Beach,  an  able  speaker,  and  by  temperament  an  exceed- 
ingly ardent  and  ultra  reformer,  was,  in  the  discussions  which 
attended  the  formation  of  the  society,  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
extreme  doctrines  of  total  abstinence,  which  some  of  his  associates 
on  the  committee  were  not  yet  prepared  to  accept.  All,  however, 
except  Mr.  Xewton,  did  finally  accede  to  them  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan, 
a  man  of  a  very  high  order  of  intellect,  who  had  recently  come  to 
Pittsfield  with  strong  opinions  against  the  new  doctrines,  being, 
according  to  tradition,  among  those  whose  opinions  were  reversed 
by  an  address  of  Mr.  Beach  at  an  evening-meeting. 

"We  find  no  record  of  the  organization  of  this  society ;  nor  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  public  prints,  after  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing, until  May,  182S,  when  the  secretary,  Samuel  A.  Danforth, 
announced  a  monthly  meeting  with  an  address  by  Henry  Hub- 
bard, in  the  south  lecture-room.  Persons  now  living  have,  how- 
ever, a  vivid  recollection  of  frcfj[uent  meetings  in  the  lecture-room, 
with  eloquent  speaking  and  very  affecting  scenes  in  connection 
with  the  signing  of  the  pledge.  Among  the  speakers  were  all  the 
clergy  of  the  town,  George  iT.  Briggs,  then  of  Lanesboro,  Col. 
Henry  "W.  Dwight,  of  Stockbridge,  Henry  K.  Strong,  and  others 
whose  names  are  not  remembered. 

The  society  increased  rapidly,  and  its  strong  influence,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  general  tempurance-sentiment  which  was  spreading 
through  the  country,  soon  began  to  be  apparent.  At  the  election 
in  May,  1828,  the  town  of  Pittsfield  voted,  almost  unanimously, 
that  it  "disapproved  the  practice  of  treating  at  representative- 
elections;"  and,  said  the  Aiyjns,  "the  representatives-elect  went 
home  that  night,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  without  paying 
for  their  honors  with  rum." 

On  the  10th  of  Xovember,  1828,  a  "  highly  respectable  "  meet- 
ing of  citizens,  Eev.  Henry  P.  Tappan  presiding,  unanimously 
resolved  that  it  was  their  wish,  that  the  merchants  and  <jther3 
vending  and  retailing  ardent  si»irits,  in  the  town,  should  altogether 
refrain  from  doing  so  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable.  The  meeting 
also  voted  to  pxiblish  its  proceedings  in  the  newspapers,  and 
appointed  Jason  Clapp,  Henry  Hubbard  and  Calvin  Martin  to 
50 
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communicate  its  sentiments  to  the  mercLants.  The  latter  held  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  request  and  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  in  common  with  our  fellow-citizens  of  whatever 
■femploymeut,  we  deprecate  the  present  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  every  measure  for  the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance  which  may  be  just  and  proper. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  suppression  of  vice,  of  whatever 
description,  especially  under  a  free  government  can  only  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  moral  principle  and  public  feeling.  Therefore, 
while  we  are  willing  to  meet  the  feelings  of  our  customers  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  deem  it  both  impolitic  and  improper,  as  a  class  of  business,  to 
enter  into  any  combination  for  the  coercive  regulation  of  their  opinions 
or  habits. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  the  institution  of  the  State  Soci- 
ety for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  and  rely  much  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  its  operations. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  so  regulate  our  trade  in  this  article  as  to 
check,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evils  consequent  upon  it. 

These  proceedings  were  published  in  the  newspapers,  signed  by 
Ueacon  Josiali  Bissell,  as  chairman,  and  James  Buel,  as  secretary. 
Messrs.  Bissell  and  Co.,  however,  a  few  days  afterwards,  pub- 
lished an  advertisement  in  which,  after  quoting  the  last  resolution 
of  the  series,  they  say  :  ''Wishing  to  carry  into  effect  this  resolu- 
tion, and  being  satislied  that  this  branch  of  trade,  with  its  attend- 
ant consequences,  is  neither  pleasant  ov  projitahle  ;  and,  believing 
our  customers  generally  will  approbate  the  measure,  we  have 
determined  that  from  and  after  tliis  day,  we  will  not  sell  ardent 
spirits  except  for  medicinal  uses." 

ilessrs.  Buel  and  Colt  also,  who  had  done  the  most  extensive 
business  in  this  line  in  the  town,  totally  abandoned  it,  and  most  of 
the  other  merchants  within  a  few  years  followed  their  example. 

The  reform  soon  extended  to  the  suppression  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  ardent  spirits,  which  were  no  longer  distilled,  at  least 
upon  a  large  scale. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  public  sentiment  as  tliese  proceed- 
ings indicate,  the  old  public  and  social  drinking-customs,  in  a 
great  measure  disa[»peared.  Neither  wine  or  spirits  were,  as  a 
rule,  any  longer  offered  to  the  visitor  on  casual  or  formal  calls ; 
nor  was  it  the  getieral  practice  to  provide  them  at  private  parties, 
the  better  class  of  public  balls,  or  at  public  dinners.     The  propor- 
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tion  of  those  -who  totally  abstained  from  alcoholic  beverages  of 
every  class,  and  those  who  occasionally,  or  habitually,  indulged 
in  their  use,  was  nearly  reversed  from  Avhat  it  had  been  previous 
to  1828,  Within  ten  years  from  that  date,  although  there  was 
still  a  large  amount  of  ardent  spirits  consumed,  the  greatest  njoral 
revolution  that  the  town  has  ever  known,  was  effected.^ 

Since  1838,  Pittsfield  has  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  common- 
wealth the  vicissitudes  of  the  temperance-reformation;  without 
any  very  marked  local  peculiarities,  except  such  as  are  incident  to 
a  large  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  addition  of  new  and  foreign 
elements  to  its  population.  It  has  had  the  ordinary  succession 
of  temperance-organizations  with  their  several  characteristic 
developments  :  The  AVashingtonians  in  1841,  a  tent  of  the  Recha- 
bites  in  184G,  a  lodge  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  1848,  and 
in  the  same  j'ear  its  first  address  by  John  B.  Gough,  resulting  in 
an  earnest  movement  by  the  citizens.  In  1867,  the  IMount  Sinai 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  and  the  George  IlS.  Briggs  Temple  of 
Honor  were  instituted.  The  ]Mount  Hope  Lodge,  composed  of 
colored  members  of  the  same  order,  was  formed  in  1871 ;  and  the 
Noble  Lodge  in  1874.  All  the  bodies  of  Good  Templars  con- 
tinue to  flourish  ;  but  the  earlier  organizations  had  each  only  an 
existence  of  a  few  years.  The  Pittsfield  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence and  Benevolent  Society,  was  organized  in  February,  1874, 
through  the  efforts  of  Ilev.  Thomas  Smith,  then  assistant-pastor 
of  St.  Joseph's  church,  and  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in 
checking  the  prevalence  of  intemperance.  Its  pledge  is  founded 
upon  the  extreme  doctrines  of  total  abstinence ;  but  it  approves 
only  moral  suasion  for  their  advancement.  It  gives  a  stated 
amount  of  aid  to  sick  members  and  at  their  death  pays  a  funeral 
benefit  of  twenty  dollars,  besides  providing  a  High  Requiem 
Mass. 

One  of  the  most  vividly  remembered  of  the  minor  events  in  the 
history  of  the  town  was  the  explosion  of  the  public  powder-mag- 
azine in  July,  1838.  This  building  was  located,  with  singular 
disregard  to  public  safety,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  old 
burial-ground  near  the  center  of  the  village ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion  contained  about  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gunpow- 
der ;  of  which  four  hundred  pounds,  intended  for  use  in  testing  the 

^  See  chapter  xviii. 
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arms  manufactured  at  Lemuel  Pomeroy's  armory,  was  owned  by 
the  United  States  government,  and  the  remainder  by  various  mer- 
chants. 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  explosion  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  had  been  annoyed  by  the  nocturnal  misdemeanors  of 
disorderly  young  men.  Gates  were  unhinged,  signs  removed, 
fences  defaced,  and  other  like  petty  crim^es  were  endured  with 
little  resistance  by  those  who  suffered  from  them.  Finally,  the 
artillery-pieces  belonging  to  the  state  were  frequently  taken  out 
of  their  house  and  discharged  at  dead  of  night,  while  the  firing 
of  muskets  and  smaller  arms  was  incessant  night  after  night. 
Emboldened  by  the  neglect  of  efficient  measures  to  bring  them 
to  justice,  the  authors  of  these  disturbances,  sometime  pre- 
vious to  the  fourth  of  July,  stole  both  the  cannon  and  secreted 
them  until,  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  July,  one  of  them 
was  planted  in  the  earth  in  front  of  the  house  of  Lemuel  Pome- 
roy,  and  after  being  loaded  to  the  muzzle  was  discharged,  ruining 
the  piece  and  inflicting  considerable  injury  upon  the  house  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy  and  that  opposite  to  it. 

Proceeding  to  more  dangerous  practices,  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  several  times  entered  the  magazine,  by  means  of  false  keys, 
and  obtained  considerable  quantities  of  gunpowder. 

]^ow,  at  last,  active  measures  were  taken  to  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  Adjutant-General 
.ordered  the  artillery  pieces  to  Boston.  Provoked  by  this  threat- 
ened interruption  of  their  discreditable  exploits,  they  threw  out 
menaces  to  which  little  attention  was  paid,  that  the  magazine 
should  be  exploded.  Even  their  previous  recklessness  had  not 
prepared  the  magistrates  or  the  people  to  believe  that  they  would 
perpetrate  an  act  fraught  with  such  danger  to  life  and  property, 
and  likely  to  bring  swift  and  extreme  punishment  upon  themselves. 
No  watch  was  therefore  set  over  the  exposed  property,  or  any 
other  measures  of  precaution  taken.  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  July,  however,  the  threats  were  put  in  execution,  and  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  the  juagazine  was  exploded,  the  great  mass  of 
gunpowder  contained  in  it  having  been  fired  by  a  slow-match. 

By  remarkable  good  fortune  no  loss  of  life  ensued ;  but  the 
destruction  of  property  was  very  great.  The  house  owned  by 
Nelson  Strong,  situated  on  Fenn  street,  very  near  the  magazine, 
was  a  perfect  wreck.     Windows,  doors,  and  whatever  else  could 
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be  loosened  by  the  explosion  were  thrown  upon  the  beds  where  the 
family  were  sleeping.  Every  piece  of  crockery  in  the  house  was 
broken.  On  tlie  opposite  side  of  Fenn  street,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Plenry  Callender  was  much  injured  in  a  similar  way,  and  a 
brick  was  thrown  entirely  through  it.  The  brick  school-house  on 
the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Fenn  streets,  and  a  neighboring  house  lost 
their  windows.  The  dwelling-house  of  James  Warriner  on  East 
street,  James  H.  Dunham  on  Xorth  street,  the  Medical  Institu- 
tion, the  town-hall,  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  suf- 
fered severely.  Some  twenty  other  buildings  suffered  considera- 
bly, but  chiefly  from  the  breakage  of  glass. 

Intense  excitement  prevailed  on  the  following  morning,  and  at 
a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens,  after  speeches  such  as  the  occa- 
sion would  naturally  call  out,  a  committee,  of  which  Edward  A. 
Kewton  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  bring  the  authors  of  the 
outrage  to  justice.  The  selectmen  also  offered  a  reward  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  their  conviction.  The  committee  reported  on 
the  10th  of  July,  that  they  were  '•  engaged  in  a  course  of  investi- 
gations and  suits  which  promised  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to 
justice."  But,  nevertheless,  and  although  several  young  men  con- 
nected with  highly  respectable  families  were  generally  believed  to 
be  implicated,  no  one  was  ever  convicted. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PROMINENT  CITIZENS. 

[1812-1860.] 

Thomas  Melville — ITenry  Clinton  Brown  —  William  C.  Jarvis  —  Samuel  M. 
McKay — Thomas  Barnard  Strong — Henry  Hubbard — Kdward  A.Newton — 
Ezekiel  R.  Colt— Nathan  Willis— Dr.  Robert  Campbell— Dr.  John  Milton 
Brewster — Splomon  L.  Russell — Berkshire  hotel  and  incidents. 

SEVERAL  of  tlio  gentlemen  who  Trere  mentioned  as  leading 
citizens  of  the  town  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  continued  in  active  life,  generally  with  increasing  influ- 
ence, for  many  years  afterwards.  Dr.  H.  H.  Childs,  Capt.  Jona- 
than Allen,  Lemuel  Pomevoy,  the  Camphclls,  the  Colts,  and  others 
maintained  their  position  in  political  life  and  in  town-affairs,  with 
little  or  no  variation  in  the  characteristics  which  distinguished 
them  in  earlier  life,  while  many  of  their  associates  of  their  own 
generation  disappeared  from  the  field  ;  and  all  of  the  generation 
which  antedated  the  century.  But  the  vacancies  were  filled  by 
men,  who.  if  they  did  not  answer  in  all  respects  the  description 
of  the  earlier  Pittslield  fathers,  possessed  much  of  their  energy 
and  ■vigor  with  all  their  love  for  the  town,  while,  as  a  rule,  they 
surpassed  them  in  liberal  culture. 

.  Among  those  who  canto  in  especially  in  connection  with  the 
war,  were  Thomas  ^Melville,  Jr.,  and  Henry  C.  Brown. 

Major  ^lelville  was  the  son  of  Major  Thomas  IMelville,  of  the 
Boston  Tea-Party,  an  officer  of  reputation  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  senior  Major  ^telville  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  the 
cocTved  hat  and  small  clothes,  which  he  continued  to  wear  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  were  probaldy  tlie  last  relics  of  the  costume  of 
the  revolution  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  new  genera- 
tion on  Boston  streets.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
his  son  and  namesake,  then  about  seventeen  years  old,  sailed  for 
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France,  where  he  eventually  became  a  banker  at  Paris.  Here  he 
resided  during  the  stormy  closing  years  of  the  republic,  and  the 
scarcely  less  stirring  era  of  the  consulate  and  the  first  empire, 
until  within  a  year  or  two  of  Xupolcon's  abdication. 

In  his  position  as  banker,  and  as  an  American  citizen  of  pol- 
ished manners,  he  had  every  opportunity  to  observe  Parisian 
society,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  persons  in 
French  politics  as  wull  as  commerce.  Of  an  enterprising  and 
sanguine  temperament,  i\rajor  Melville  engaged  in  various  tempt- 
ing ventures,  for  which  the  wars  then  convulsing  the  continent, 
gave  frequent  opportunity.  And  naturally  he  shared  in  many 
fluctuations.  Eventually  such  reverses  overtook  him,  that  after  an 
absence  of  twenty-one  years,  he  returned  to  his  father's  roof, 
bringing  -^-ith  him  a  wife  and  two  3'oung  childi-en  ;  for  he  had  pre- 
viously married  at  Paris,  a  Spanish  lady  of  rare  beauty. 

Shortly  after  his  return  home,  the  war  of  1S12  broke  out,  and 
he  received  the  appointment  of  commissary  ^\^th  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  was  stationed  at  Pittsiield.  Of  his  career  in  that 
position,  and  in  others  of  a  more  or  less  public  character,  an 
account  is  given  in  the  proper  connection. 

About  the  close  of  the  vv'ar  his  wife  died,  and  he  afterwards 
married  Miss  ]\Iavy  A.  A.  llobart,  a  granddaughter  and  ward  of 
JMajor-General  Dearbon,  the  department-commander. 

He  finally  experienced  new  pecuniary  misfortunes,  and,  says  a 
relative,  "living  in  the  plainest  way,  became  a  simple  husband- 
man ;  though  of  broad  acres,  whereof  many  lay  fallow,  or  in  lake 
and  pasture."  Xevertheless,  to  the  hibt,  he  retained  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  community,  for  which  he  had  done  much  ;  and 
fur  whom  he  continued  to  labor,  as  he  had  opportunit}',  with  his 
pen  and  otherwise.  The  relative  from  whom  we  have  before 
(juoted  writes  as  follows : 

In  1S3G,  circumstances  made  me  for  the  greater  portion  of  a  year  an 
inmate  of  my  uncle's  family,  and  an  active  assistant  upon  the  farm. 
He  was  then  gray-headed,  but  not  wrinkled  ;  of  a  pleasing  complexion  ; 
but  little,  if  any,  bowed  in  figure  ;  and  preserving  evident  traces  of 
the  prepossessing  good  looks  of  his  youth.  Hia  manners  were  mild 
and  kindly,  with  a  faded  brocade  of  old  French  breeding,  which — con- 
trasted with  bis  surroundings  at  the  time — impressed  me  as  not  a  little 
interesting,  nor  wholly  without  a  touch  of  pathos. 

Ho  never  used  the  scythe,  but  I  frequently  raked  with  him  iu  the 
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hay-field.  At  the  end  of  the  swath,  he  would  at  times  pause  in  the 
sun,  and  taking  out  his  smoofch-wom  box  of  satin-wood,  gracefully 
help  himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  while  leaning  on  his  rake :  quite  nat- 
urally ;  and  yet  with  a  look,  which — as  I  now  recall  it — presents  him 
in  the  shadowy  aspect  of  a  courtier  of  Louis  XVI,  reduced  as  a  refu- 
gee, to  humble  employment  in  a  region  far  from  the  gilded  Versailles. 
•        «•»♦*«*♦♦♦» 

By  the  late  October  fire,  on  the  great  hearth  of  the  capacious  kitchen 
of  the  old  farm-mansion,  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  frequently  sit- 
ting just  before  early  bed-time,  gazing  into  the  embers,  while  his  face 
plainly  expressed  to  a  sympathetic  observer  that  his' heart — thawed  to 
the  core  under  the  influence  of  the  genial  flame — carried  him  far  away 
over  the  ocean  to  the  gay  Boulevards. 

Suddenly,  under  the  accumulation  of  renniniscences,  his  eye  would 
glisten,  and  become  humid.  With  a  start  he  would  check  himself  in 
his  reverie,  and  give  an  ultimate  sigh  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Ah,  well  ! " 
and  end  with  an  aromatic  pinch  of  snuff.  It  was  the  French  graft  upon 
the  New  England  stock  which  produced  this  autumnal  apple  ;  perhaps 
the  mellower  for  the  frost.  *        *        *        *        »        *        * 

In  1837,  though  advanced  in  years,  the  Major,  yielding  to  strong 
inducerftents,  and  with  a  view  of  ultimate  benefit  to  his  'children, 
removed  to  Galena,  in  Illinois,  there  to  occupy  a  responsible  position 
in  a  mercantile  house.  «  *  *  He  died  at  Galeri-*,  in  184G,  and 
not  without  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his  venturous  removal  so 
late  in  life  to  what  was  then  the  remote  west,  had,  in  part,  already  been 
attended  with  many  happy  results  to  his  family. 

But  enough.  He  survives  in  my  memory,  a  cherished  inmate — kindly 
and  urbane — one  to  whom,  for  the  manifestations  of  his  heart,  I  owe 
unalloyed  gratitude  :  and,  for  the  rest,  pleasingly,  though  strangely, 
associated  with  Tuileries  and  Taghconics. 

In  tradition,  and  in  the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
PittsfielJ,  no  man  is  remembered  with  higher  regard  than  ]\[ajor 
Brown.  We  give  as  much  as  our  space  will  permit  of  a  very 
faitliful  sketch  prepared  by  Hon.  Alexander  Hyde,  of  Lee : 

Am.ong  the  noble  men  whom  Pittsfield  has  produced.  Major  Henry 
Clinton  Brown  must  stand  in  the  first  rank.  He  is  entitled  to  this  posi- 
tion by  birth  and  culture.^  Good  blood  flowed  in  his  veins  from  both 
his  ancestral  lines.     His  father  was  Col.  John  Brown,  an  eminent  law- 

^  See  vol.  1,  p.  181.  The  grandfather  of  Col.  John  BroVn,  whose  birth  and 
parentage  are  there  chroni-jled  was  Lieut.  Jacob  Brown,  a  retired  otficer  of  the 
British  army,  who  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massacliusetts,  and 
establialied  liimself  at  Haverhill. 
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yer  of  Pittsfield,  and  still  more  eminent  for  his  patriotic  services  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  '76,  in  which  he  laid  down  his  life  as  a  sacri- 
fice, while  fighting  with  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Stone  Arabia.  His 
mother  was  ILildah  Kilbouriie,  of  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  who  was  left  a 
widow  when  Henry,  who  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  May  9,  1779,  was  five 
months  old  ;  and  who  inspired  him  with  that  love  of  justice  and  integ- 
rity for  which  the  Kilbourne  family  has  ever  been  distinguished.  Au 
intimate  friend  of  ^Major  Brown  writes  us  :  "  His  mind  was  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  never  entertained  the  possibility  that  a  Christian  could  be 
a  dishonest  man." 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mra.  Brown  to  educate  her  son  for  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  early  sent  to  Williams 
Free  School,  now  Williams  College,  to  prepare  for  Yale,  where  his 
father  had  been  educated.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  health  becom- 
ing seriously  impaired,  he  spent  a  winter  in  South  Carolina.  On  his 
return  he  was  still  too  feeble  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  deciding  that  a 
business-life  would  be  better  for  his  health,  he  entered  the  store  of  his 
distant  relative,  Mr.  Harry  Brown,  then  a  merchant  in  Stockbridge. 
Having  served  an  apprenticeship  with  bis  cousin,  he  established  him- 
self in  the" mercantile  business  in  Williamstown,  having  for  a  partner. 
Judge  Ezekiel  Bacon,  late  of  Utica,  and  for  a  clerk,  Ezekiel  R.  Colt  of 
Pittsfield  ;  and  there  was  ever  after  a  strong  friendship  between  the 
three.  While  living  in  "'Villiamstown  he  married  widow  Sutton,  a 
woman  of  strong  character,  who  lived  to  bear  him  two  daughters.  He 
afterwards,  in  1315,  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Kilbourne,  of  Sandisfield, 
■  who  died  in  February,  1876. 

At  Williamstown,  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster,  but  on  the 
appointment  of  High-Sheriff  Larned  as  colonel  of  the  Xinth  regi- 
ment in  1812,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  and  removed  to 
Pittsfield,  being  then  thirty-two  years  old.  We  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Hyde : 

The  governor  was  induced,  by  the  very  unanimous  request  of  the 
citizens,  and  particularly  by  the  urgency  of  those  who  were  contempo- 
raries and  fellow-patriots  with  his  father,  to  tender  him  this  office,  for 
which  his  courteous  manners  and  systematic  business-habits  rendered 
him  eminently  fitted.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold,  to  the  great 
acceptance  of  the  people,  for  twenty-seven  years,  or  till  his  death, 
■which  occurred  •M;iy  22,  1S3S. 

Many  of  our  older  citizens  remember  Major  Brown's  high-bred  cour- 
tesy, manifested  not  only  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  and  his  peers, 
but  also  in  all  his  intercourse  with  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  The 
boys  in  the  street  and  the  laborers  in  the  field  were  treated  by  him  with 
courtesy  and  consideration.  We  well  remember  the  urbanity  of  his 
51 
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manner  as  lie  passed  the  students  of  Lenox  Academy,  always  bowing 
to  them  and  gn-eting  them  with  a  pleasant  salutation,  which  tended  to 
increase  their  self-respect,  and  more  especially  their  respect  for  the 
eheriflF.  As  he  drove  by  us  when  we  were  playing  "  wicket  "  —  the 
game  of  ball  then  fashionable  —  he  did  not  drive  his  stylish  horse  and 
gig  over  our  wickets,  as  many  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  doing,  but 
turned  aside,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Boys  have 
Bome  rights  whicli  gentlemen  are  bound  to  respect." 

As  an  instance  of  Major  Brown's  great  courtesy  toward  the  most 
neglected  and  lowly,  we  give  the  following  :  An  aged  colored  man, 
named  Tip,  of  wiiom  Miss  Sedgwick  has  given  a  pleasant  sketch,  came 
to  his  house  soon  after  his  death,  and  poured  forth  the  grief  of  his 
grateful  heart  with  a  pathos  that  made  every  one  present  to  weep. 
"  What  a  loss  I  What  a  loss  !  Ah,  what  a  friend  he  was  to  me  !  "  he 
continued  repeating,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks.  One  of 
the  sons,  supposing  that  his  father  had  conferred  some  pecuniary  bene- 
fit upon  the  poor  negro,  finally  asked  him  :  "  What  did  my  father  do 
for  you  ?  "  "  lie  always  treated  me  like  a  gentleman,  young  sir.  When 
I  saw  him  I  knew  I  should  be  honored.  Kespect  and  honor  come  very 
blessed  to  the  poor  colored  man." 

Among  the  duties  of  his  office  were  some  calculated  to  annoy,  if  not 
exasperate,  men  subject  to  stern  justice,  but  such  was  Major  Brown's 
uniform  sympathy  of  heart  and  kindness  of  manner  in  executing  the 
decrees  of  law,  that  the  poor  victims  felt  that  the  bitterness  of  their 
cup  was  greatly  mitigated.  The  sherifi"  not  only  se.emed  to  share  but 
actually  did  share  their  sufferings,  and  who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
such  sympathy  in  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  life  !  Not  an  instance  is 
known  during  his  sheriffship  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
•which  his  mingled  dignity  and  sympathy  did  not  so  far  overcome  the 
asperity  of  convicts  and  those  criminally  accused,  that  they  yielded 
ready  obedience  to  his  requests  and  regarded  him  as  their  friend. 
«*«*♦**♦*«»♦ 

In  his  church-relations  he  manifested  the  same  fidelity  as  in  his  more 
public  civil  office.  For  many  years  he  was  deacon  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  of  Pittsfield,  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  causes  of  benevolence  and  moral  reform. 
Among  other  minor  oifices  filled  by  him  was  that  of  president  of  the 
Berkshire  County  Temperance  Society. 

The  title  of  Major,  by  which  he  was  so  generally  known,  was  fixed 
upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  from  the  fact  that  the  general  govern- 
ment once  sent  him  a  commission  as  ilajor  in  the  United  States  army. 
Though  he  did  not  accept  the  commission,  his  neighbors  and  friends  • 
dubbed  him  with  the  title,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrance. 


*> 
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Aa  he  had  lived  the  life  of  the  righteous,  so  he  died  his  death  peace- 
ably, iu  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  May  22, 1838,  aged  fifty-niue  ;  leaving  a 
rich  legacy  to  his  family,  the  town,  and  the  county,  in  the  example  of  a 
noble,  Christian  character. 

Hon.  William  C.  Jarvis  ranks  liigh  among  the  lawyers  and 
politicians,  whose  learning  and  talents  have  done  honor  to  Pitts- 
field.     He  was  born  at  Boston. 

In  1811,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  removed  to  Pittsfield, 
about  the  year  1815.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  1821-22-23  and  21,  In  1825,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  state-prison,  and  removed  to  Woburn,  which  town  he 
represented  in  the  legislatures  of  1826-27  and  30.  In  1824-26- 
and  27,  he  was  speaker  of  the  house,  receiving  at  his  last  election 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two.  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
votes.  In  1828,  he  was  chosen  senator  for  Middlesex  county,  on 
which  occasion  the  Pittsfield  Arrjus,  which,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  the  organ  of  the  conservatives  in  Berkshire,  used  the  follow- 
ing language  :  "  "We  believe  that  he  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  senate.  Mr.  Jarvis  has  always  been  a  friend  to  the  people 
and  an  advocate  of  popular  rights.  He  has  done  much  to  liberal- 
ize the  views  of  this  commonwealth,  with  regard  to  civil  and 
religious  freedom^  We  are  glad  to  see  a  man  of  his  talents  and 
liberal  views  in  our  senate,  at  present  the  most  aristocratical 
branch  of  our  state-government,  founded  on  the  rotten  basis  of 
property,  and  not  population." 

In  1827,  !Mr.  Jarvis  was  chosen  state-treasurer,  but  declined. 
In  the  same  year  he  received  sixty-seven  votes  for  United  States 
senator.  For  sometime  previous  to  1829,  he  held  an  office  in  the 
custom-house,  from  which  he  was  removed  in  that  year,  having 
opposed  the  election  of  President  Jackson. 

Mr.  Jarvis  was  a  clear  and  thoughtful  writer,  and  in  1820,  he 
published,  from  the  press  of  Phinehas  Allen,  a  volume  of  some 
three  hundred  pages,  12mo,  entitled  "  The  Eepublican  :  a  SiTies  of 
Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Policy  of  Free  States:  having  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual States."  This  work  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
time,  and  still  affords  valuable  instruction  to  the  political  student. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  citizens  who  have  served  the  town  of 
Pittsfield  well,  better  deserve  its  grateful  memory  than  Samuel 
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Metcalf  McKay.     Colonel  IVIcKay  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
April  3,  1793,  and  was  educated  at  Williarastown.^ 

He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Boston ;  but  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of 
cavalry ;  served  with  distinction,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
In  the  campaign  on  the  Niagara  frontier  he  did  good  service  as  a. 
member  of  the  staff  of  ^Major-General  Brown. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Pittsfield,  and 
engaged  in  farming;  but  in  1832,  entered  into  the  manufactur- 
ing business,  building  the  Pittsfield  cotton-factory,  in  connection 
with  Capt.  Curtis  T.  Fenn.  He  married  Katherine  Gordon  Dex- 
ter, daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  the  distinguished  federalist, 
whose  position  in  favor  of  the  government  in  the  war  of  1812, 
has  been  related  in  another  chapter. 

Colonel  McKay  was  a  member  of  the  state-senate  in  1829,  and 
represented  the  town  in  the  legislatures  of  1823-24-25-26-28- 
33-34.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Lincoln,  commissioner  of 
education ;  and,  in  1827,  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  Massa- 
chusetts railroad-commissiouors.- 

A  man  of  marked  earnestness  of  purpose,  Colonel  McKay  held 
pronounced  opinions  and  clcarly-<lotined  aims  ;  so  that  he  was 
often  brought  into  conflict,  not  only  with  political  antagonists, 
but  with  those  from  whom  lie  differed  in  matters  of  local  policy. 
But  his  manners  were  conciliating  and  prepossessing.  His 
was  one  of  those  happy  characters,  which  compel  even  polit- 
ical assailants,  when  about  to  attack  it,  to  prepare  the  way  by  a 
concession  of  abundant  jiraise.  He  died  October  6,  1834,  of  con- 
sumption, and  was  followed  by  his  two  elder  sons,  Samuel  Dexter 
and  Eustace,  who  fell  victims  to  tlie  same  disease,  both  at  about 
the  age  of  t^venty-one  years.  The  youngest,  Gordon,  became  a 
leading  man  in  Pitt-^luld  ;  built  in  1842,  the  first  large  iron  foun- 
dry in  the  town ;  and  was  the  first  projector  of  its  water-works, 
to  whose  success  he  contributed  much.  In  1852,  he  removed  to 
Lawrence,  and  stx»u  afterwards  to  Boston.  He  has  accumulated 
a  large  fortune,  by  pro.-^perous  manufacturing  and  shrewd  invest- 
ment in  patent-rights. 

The  widow  of  C-'K-nel  McKay,  survived  him  seven  years.  She 
was  aiady  of  elegant  culture  and  fine  intellect. 

Ule  receiTcd  tlie  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Williams  College,  in  1S23. 
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Hon.  Thomas  liarnard  Strong,  vras  born  at  New  Marlboro,  in 
1780,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1797.  Having  read  law 
with  liis  uncle,  Hon.  Aslibel  Strong,  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800.  Inheriting  a  sufficient  fortune, 
he  did  not  devote  himself  closely  to  his  profession,  but  gratified 
his  taste  for  farming.  He  was  an  original  corporator  and  ardent 
friend  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  actively  interested  in 
all  institutions  for  the  public  good,  and  especially  in  schools. 
Eepresentative  in  the  legislatures  of  1827-28-29  and  32.  He  died 
May  24,  1863.  He' employed  his  leisure  largely  in  liberal  studies, 
which,  with  fine  wit  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  character,  rendered 
him  extremely  interesting  in  conversation. 

Hon.  Hcury  Hubbard,  was  born  at  Sheffield,  May  22,  1783. 
His  father,  John  Hubbard,  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1786,  and  a  prominent  participant  in  the  Shays  rebellion.  His 
grandfather,  Kev.  Jonathan  Hubbard,  was  the  first  clergyman  of 
Berkshire  county,  being  settled  at  Sheffield  in  1735  ;  and,  through 
him,  he  traced  his  descent  to  John  Hubbard,  who  landed  at  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  in  1640,  and  afterwards  Settled  at  Hadley,  Mass., 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  nearly  all  of  the  families  of  the  name 
of  Hubbard  in  western  Massachusetts. 

Henry  Hubbard  was  educated  at  AVilliams  College  in  the  class 
of  1803 ;  but  owing  to  sonie  diffculty  between  himself  and  the 
faculty  concerning  his  commencement-theme,  he  did  not  grad- 
uate. 

He  studied  law  at  Sheffield,  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  W. 
Hulbert,  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  com- 
menced practice  at  Lanesboro,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
1815;  in  which  year  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Whitney,  a  leading  merchant  of  that  town.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  1815,  he  removed  to  Dalton,  and  in  1821,  to  Pittsfield. 

In  political  life  he  was  first  a  federalist,  and  afterwards  belonged 
successively  to  the  whig,  free-soil  and  republican  parties.  He 
represented  the  town  of  Lanesboro  in  the  legislature  of  1812,  and 
Pittsfield,  in  1838  ;  and  was  for  three  years  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  under  Governor  Lincoln.  When,  in  the  year 
1844,  the  legislature  of  ^[ass-achusetts  deemed  it  incumbent  upon 
the  commonwealth  to  send  legal  agents  to  protect  its  colored  sea- 
men in  the  ports  of  the  southern  states,  ]\[r.  Hubbard  was  selected 
to  perform  that  duty  in  the  courts  of  New  Orleans.      He  met 
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somewhat  more  courteous  treatment  than  Mr,  Hoar,  who  was  sent 
on  a  similar  mibsion  to  Charleston,  experienced  ;  but  the  city,  and 
especially  the  neighboring  country,  were  thrown  into  intense  com- 
motion, and,  however  politely  they  expressed  it,  the  merchants  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  city  insisted  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  protect  him.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  execute  the 
duties  intrusted  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  Pittsfield.  The  com- 
monwealth, by  not  resenting  the  insults  offered  to  its  agents, 
approved  their  judgment  in  withdrawing  from  the  posts  to  which 
they  had  been  sent. 

For  nine  years,  closing  with  1849,  Mr.  Hubbard  edited  the 
Berkshire  County  WJiig. 

For  many  years  after  his  removal  to  Pittsfield,  he  was  one  of 
its  most  influential  political  leaders,  although  somewhat  too  earn- 
est and  impulsive  to  attain  personal  success  ;  frequently  advo- 
cating unpopular  measures  :  notably  in  the  instance  of  the  famous 
law  forbidding  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quantities 
than  fifteen  gallons,  for  which  he  made  a  long  and  powerful  argu- 
ment, in  the  legislature,  which  was  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
county,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  law  who  honored  him  by  hanging  his  effigy  on 
the  Old  Elm. 

Nevertheless,  his  advocacy  of-  matters  of  home-policy  was 
esteemed  of  the  highest  value,  and  his  speeches  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  some  of  the  most  important ;  among  them  the 
Medical  College,  the  Hudson,  and  Western  railroads,  the  location 
of  the  cemetery,  and  tlm  iaiprovement  of  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  a  high-minded  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
Prominent  among  his  characteristics  was  a  delicate  and  rare  sense 
of  honor  which  forbade  every  mean  act.  "With  him  meanness  was 
the  last  fault  to  be  pardoned.  For  every  other  wrong  he  had 
charity.  Few  men,  indeed,  whose  lives  are  so  pure  and  who  have 
so  high  veneration  for  what  is  great  and  good,  exhibit  so  gentle  a 
consideration  for  those  who  are  the  reverse.  His  mind  was  of  a 
metaphysical  cast,  and  his  deeper  thought  and  study  were  gener- 
ally in  directions  not  immediately  practical ;  but  his  wide  and 
varied  reading,  his  independent  thought,  and  his  close  observa- 
tion of  men  through  a  long  life,  made  him  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting conversationalists;  and  often  enabled  him  to  throw  new 
and  valuable  light  upon  subjects,  even  in  common  life,  which 
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practical  speakers  had  apparently  exhausted.  He  died  December 
25,  18G3. 

Hon.  Edward  Aujustns  Newton,  who  was  horn  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  May  1,  1785,  was  the  great  grandson  of  Thomas  Newton, 
who  came  to  Massachusetts  from  England,  in  1688,  with  Gov- 
ernor Phipps,  in  whose  administration  he  was  attorney-general  of 
the  province,  and  comptroller  of  the  customs.  The  s?on  and  grand- 
son of  Attorney-General  Newton,  left  Boston  upon  its  evacuation 
by  General  Gage,  in  1776,  and  successively  held  the  office  of 
collector  of  customs  for  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  latter 
holding  it  at  the  birth  of  his  son. 

His  father  dying  in  1802,  Mr.  Newton  was  left  without  pecuni- 
ary provision;  and  from  that  time  he  undertook,  not  only  his 
own  support,  but  in  great  part,  also,  that  of  his  mother  and  a 
large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters.  In  1804,  he  went  to  Boston 
and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  commercial  house  of  Stephen 
Higginson  &  Co. ;  by  which  firm,  he  was,  in  180o,  sent  out  as  a 
super-cargo  to  the  East  Indies.  Having  made  a  series  of  voyages 
in  this  capacity,  both  to  the  East  aiid  West  Indies,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  house ;  and  in  1816,  went  to  reside  in  Calcutta  as 
their  representative.  In  May  of  the  previous  year,  he  had  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  T.  "Williams,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Chandler 
Williams  of  Pittsfield.  During  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  conducted  business  with  eminent  success,  and  also 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. Here,  also,  he  became  intimately  connected  with  the  cause 
of  missions  to  the  heathen ;  and  not  only  gave  much  of  his  time 
and  means  to  its  support — his  house  being  always  a  home  for 
newly-arrived  missionaries  of  whatever  land  or  creed — but  was 
enabled,  by  his  influence  with  the  native  governments,  to  rescue 
some  of  them  from  prison  and  probable  martyrdom. 

In  182.5,  he  retired  from  business  with  a  handsome  fortune ; 
having  resisted  tempting  offers  to  increase  it  by  remaining  longer 
abroad.  When  he  returned  to  America,  it  was  his  intention  to 
make  his  residence  in  Boston;  but  family  considerat'ions  induc- 
ing him  to  remain  a  few  years  in  Pittsfield,  he  became  attached 
to  the  place  and  decided  to  make  it  his  home. 

lEis  father-in-law  dying  about  this  time,  he  purchased  the 
interest  of  the  other  heirs  in  the  Williams  homestead,  in  which 
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he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  ;  identifying  himself  closely 
with  all  the  interests  of  the  town. 

Chief  among  the  founders  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  always 
had  its  welfare  deeply  at  heart ;  hut  he  also  sympathized  heartily 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  other  churches  of  the  town, 
smd  in  all  its  religious  and  educational  concerns.  He  was 
president  of  the  Berkshire  County  Bible  Society,  from  1834 
to  1844;  and  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  for  two  years, 
and  trustee  of  Williams  College  for  nineteen.  Frequently  a 
memher  of  the  town  school-committee,  he  performed  its  duties 
zealously. 

Although  never  engaging  actively,  or  at  least  as  a  partisan,  in 
political  life,  he  was  not  at  all  indifferent  to  public  affairs.  Orig- 
inally a  federalist,  and  by  temperament  conservative,  he  gener- 
ally coincided  with  the  views  and  measures  of  the  whig  party, 
by  which  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  in 
1842  and  1843,  and  presidential  elector  in  1836.  Agreeing  with 
the  class  of  statesmen  represented  by  IMessrs.  Clay  and  Webster, 
in  their  views  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery in  the  earlier  days  of  the  agitation  against  it,  with  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  country,  his  opinions  became  con- 
siderably modified,  and  in  his  later  years  he  was  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  government  in  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

Mr,  Newton's  first  wife  died  at  Eouen,  in  France,  in  1835.  In 
July,  1837,  he  married  ]\[iss  Susan  C.  Tyng,  daughter  of  Dudley 
Atkins  Tyng  of  Boston,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  distinguished  families  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Newton  died 
August  IS,  1602. 

On  the  8th  of  ]N[ay,  1791,  before  the  afternoon-sermon  in  the 
little  brown  meeting-house  under  the  Elm — ^for  it  was  the  Sabbath- 
day — .TaiiR's  D.  Colt,  son  of  Capt.  James  D.  Colt,  was  married,  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Root ;  and  in 
accordance  with  the  custom,  *•' the  marriage-festivities  were  con- 
tinued through  three  days,  commencing  at  the  house  of  the 
bride's  fatlicr  in  the  village,  and  terminating  in  feasting  and  joy 
at  tlic  homestead  of  Captain  Colt,  on  the  hill  between  Stearnsville 
and  the   Shaker  village.     The  guests  accompanied  the  wedded 
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pair,  all  on  horseback,  in  a  happy  cavalcade  from  the  village  to 
their  own  home.'  " 

Among  the  children  of  this  auspicious  wedding,  was  Ezekiel  E,. 
Colt,  who  was  born  Febuary  9,  1794,  and  educated  at  the  Pitts- 
field  and  Lenox  academies.  In  his  earlier  youth,  ^Ir.  Colt  was 
clerk  in  the  store  of  his  kinsman,  John  B.  Root,  and  with  Henry 
C.  Brown,  at  "Williamstown.  He  was  also  clerk  in  the  commis- 
sariat of  Major  Melville  at  the  Cantonment,  and  at  Rutland,  Vt. 
About  the  year  1816,  Mr.  Colt  commenced  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  Moses  Warner,  who,  dying  soon  after, 
was  succeeded  by  James  Buel.  This  firm  continued  to  do  busi- 
ness on  Bank  row  for  twenty-five  years,  maintaining  an  unrivaled 
reputation  for  integrity,  and  an  unusual  popularity. 

Upon  the  charter  of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  IMr.  Colt  became 
its  cashier,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office'until  his  resignation 
in  1853.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  peculiar 
talents,  and  .also  some  of  his  marked  virtues.  In  an  administra- 
tion of  thirty-five  years,  no  man  was  ever  wronged  by  him  to  the 
extent  of  a  fraction  of  a  penny ;  while  during  the  whole  term, 
dividends  averaging  nine  per  cent,  a  year,  were  regularly  paid 
the  stockholders,  through  seasons  of  panic  and  through  seasons  of 
prosperity.  And  when  at  last  he  left  the  bank,  it  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  accumulated  reserved  fund.  After  his  resignation 
he  was  appointed  state  bank-commissioner,  and  still  later,  receiver 
in  bankruptcy  of  the  Cochituate  Bank  of  Boston,  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  both  places  with  ability  and  with  the  same 
probity  with  which  he  executed  all  the  offices  of  trust  held  by 
him.  The  whole  range  of  country-banking  scarcely  furnishes  a 
parallel  to  Mr.  Colt's  career  in  successful  and  upright  financiering. 

During  his  whole  life,  Mr.  Colt  held  many  offices  of  honor  and 
trust  in  the  town  which  none  loved  better,  and  to  whose  good 
name  few  contributed  so  much.  Mr.  Colt  held  strong  opinions 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  but  he  had  little  inclination 
or  time  for  political  office.  He  was,  however,  chosen  presidential 
elector  in  1852. 

The  prominent  virtue  in  ^Ir.  Colt's  character  was  thorough, 
unqualified,  uncompromising  integrity ;  a  love  and  appreciation 

iMr,  Colt  died  at  Pittsfield,  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Mrs.  Colt 
also  died  at  tlieir  homestead,  April  8,  1865,  aged  ninety-four.  Some  account 
of  Mr.  Colt  will  be^found  in  a  previous  chapter. 
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of  perfect  honesty  between  man  and  man,  that  would  not  admit 
the  variation  of  even  a  penny,  when  perfect  adjustment  of 
accounts  was  attainable.  This,  however,  was  only  an  indication 
of  character  manifested  in  that  relation  in  which  he  came  most  in 
contact  with  men.  The  same  exact  sense  of  right  governed  his 
actions  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Neither  in  word,  thought,  or 
deed,  would  he  have  knowingly  wronged  any  man.  In  the  great-- 
est  material  interests  of  life,  in  its  minutest  courtesies,  he  was 
alike  desirous  to  render  every  man  all  that  was  his  due.  Por  the 
proprieties  of  society,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate,  and  he  enforced 
them  by  precept  and  example.  For  all  the  social  and  moral  vir- 
tues, he  demanded,  as  he  yielded,  a  strict  observance.  For  every 
kindly  and  genial  asj:)ect  of  society,  he  had  a  keen  and  liberal 
appreciation,  but  for  every  violation  of  propriety  which  could 
lead  astray,  a  stern  rebuke.  The  hospitalities  of  his  elegant 
home  were  extended  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  from  abroad  5  and 
here  many  distinguished  visitors  to  the  town,  met  its  most  culti- 
vated society.  AVith  deep-seated  con-vdctions  of  the  realities  of 
religion,  although  not  a  church-member,  he  had  for  it,  and  all  its 
institutions,  the  highest  respect  and  reverence. 

Mr.  Colt  was  married  December  9,  1S19,  to  Miss  Electa, 
daughter  of  Capt.  David  Campbell,  who  was  born  at  Lenox,  May 
5,  1793,  and  died  at  Pittsheld,  June  25,  1875.  Mr.  Colt  died 
December  3,  1860. 

Among  the  strong  men  of  Pittsfield,  in  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering, was  Gen.  Is^athan  Willis,  who  is  described  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Willis  family,  as  the  son  of  Nathan ;  who  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  ;  who  was  the  son  of  Benjamin ;  who  was  the  son 
Benjamin  1st;  who  was  the  son  of  Dea.  John  Willis,  a  Puritan  of 
distinction  and  great  respectability,  who  first  appears  in  1637,  at 
Du:s:bury.  In  1650,  Deacon  Willis  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  the 
town  of  Duxbury,  to  which  he  removed  the  next  year,  and  which 
he  represented  in  the  General  Court  without  interruption  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Nathan  was  born  in  1763,  at  Bridgewater 
where  he  spent  his  early  years  as  a  nail-maker  and  iron-for^-er. 
Removing  to  Kochester  in  1790,  he  became  a  merchant ;  and, 
engaging  also  in  ship-building  and  navigation,  accumulated  what 
was  then  considered  a  large  fortune. 

In  1814,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  removed  to  Pittsfield,  where  he 
made  farming  his  chief  occupation,  although  engaging  sometimes 
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in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  manufactures. 
"As  a  business-man,"  says  his  biographer,  "he  was  remarkable 
for  exact  punctuality ;  and  never,  it  is  believed,  during  his  long 
life,  suffered  any  one  to  be  disappointed  in  pecuniary  transactions 
through  the  non-fulfillment  of  his  promise.  Esteemed  for  his 
integrity  and  economy,  and  confided  in  for  his  good  sense  and 
judgment,  he  became  the  strong  man  of  the  democratic  party, 
•was  repeatedly  chosen  representative  and  councilor,  and  repre- 
sented both  Plymouth  and  Berkshire  counties  in-  the  senate." 
He  was,  also,  twice  the  democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  was  delegate  from  Pittsfi.eld,  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1820. 

He  married  in  1787,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Col.  Benjamin  Tup- 
per  of  Chesterfield,  who  died  in  1790 ;  and  in  the  same  year,  he 
married  Widow  Lucy  Dagget,  daughter  of  Xoah  Fearing  of  Mid- 
dleboro,  who  died  in  18C0. 

General  Willis  had  thirteen  children  ;  the  best  known  of  whom 
is  Col.  George  S.,  who  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  in  1810,  and 
educated  at  Union  College  in  the  class  of  1832.  Afterwards  he 
was  a  merchant  and  agriculturist  in  Pittsfield.  He  was  high- 
sheriff  of  Berkshire,  and  several  times  selectman,  and  has  been 
otherwise  prominent  in  town-affairs. 

Dr.  Robert  Campbell,  son  of  David  Campbell,  the  elder,  was 
born  at  Pittsfield  in  1706,  and  graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College  in  1822,  having  commenced  his  studies  before  the  found- 
ation of  the  Institution.  No  Pittsfield  man,  of  his  generation  at 
least,  excelled  him  in  mental  power  or  in  liberal  culture.  The 
variety  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  acquired  accurate  and  practical 
knowledge  was  remarkable.  His  skill  in  his  profession  was  widely 
recognized,  although  he  abandoned  it  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  In 
the  princi{)les  and  details  of  the  manufactures  which  were  devel- 
oped in  the  town  during  his  youth,  ho  became  thoroughly  versed, 
although  not  himself  a  manufacturer.  Placed  in  command  of  the 
primitive  firc-engiuc  which  served  the  town  until  1844,  he  made 
liimself  acquainted,  not  only  with  all  that  he  could  learn  con- 
cerning that  class  of  machines,  but  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
with  the  building  of  cisterns  and  tanks,  and  whatever  pertained 
to  the  protection  of  property  against  fire ;  knowledge  which 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  town  when  it  came  to  establish  a  fire- 
department.     When   the    subject  of  building  the  Western  rail- 
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road,  and  of  its  location  in  Berkshire,  was  agitated,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  quietly  become  the  best-informed  man  in  the 
county  on  all  points  connected  with  those  questions.  Even  in 
minor  matters,  his  thirst  for  experiment  and  study  was  ardent ; 
and  as  an  instance,  becoming  interested  inpyrotechnics,  he  formed 
a  club  for  their  study,  which  displayed  some  very  brilliant  fire- 
works of  their  own  manufacture,  on  the  park. 

He  was  an  excellent  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  music 
was  himself  an  adept ;  and  this,  not  only  from  culture,  but  from  a 
mental  organization  originally  delicate  and  sensitive. 

Another  and  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, was  his  extreme  conscientiousness,  displayed  not  only  in 
business-integrity,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Neither  personal 
interest  or  feeling,  nor  the  persuasion  of  friendship  seemed  able 
to  swerve  him  from  the  course  which  he  believed  right  and  just, 
as  was  shown  in  some  notable  instances. 

With  these  traits  of  character.  Dr.  Campbell  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  prosper  as  a  politician  ;  but  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative in  the  years  1834  and  1835.     He  died  in  1866.^ 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  early  anti-slavery  men  of  Pitts- 
field,  was  Dr.  John  Milton  Brewster,  a  son  of  Dr.  Oliver  Brews- 
ter, the  surgeon  of  Colonel  Brown's  regiment  at  Stone  Arabia, 
and  a  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Brewster  was  born  at  Becket,  October  22,  1789,  and  in 
July,  1813,  he  married  Miss  Philena  Higley,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lenox  Academy,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  his  father. 
He  attended  lectures  at  New  Haven  in  1810,  and  graduated  in 
1812,  at  the  ^ledical  School  in  Boston,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
James  Jackson.  He  practiced  medicine  at  Becket  until  1821, 
when  he  removed  to  Lenox,  where  he  was  a  successful  physician 
and  surgeon  for  sixteen  years.  In  April,  1837,  he  removed  to 
Pittsfield,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  zeal 
and  fidelity  for  thirty  years  :  making  fifty-five  years  of  practice. 
He  died  May  3,  18G9,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Among  the  citizens  who,  for  the  half-century  ending  with  the 
year  1875,  have  been  the  most  active  and  practical  in  their  devo- 
tion to  public  improvement,  Solomon  L.  Eussell  has  been  among 

*  For  further  account  of  Dr.  Campbell,  see  chapter  on  Railroads. 
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the  most  generous,  disinterested,  and  indefatigable.  Xo  effort 
Tvhich  he  believed  for  the  good  of  the  town  has  lacked  his  most 
eflScient  aid.  Mr.  Eussell  was  bom  at  Chepterfield,  in  ITi-l :  his 
father,  Solomon  Eussell  of  that  town,  although  blind  from  the  age 
of  seventeen  to  his  death  at  seventy-nine,  rearing  a  largre  family 
in  honorable  poverty,  and  proving  an  especially  excellent  tea-cher 
in  morals  and  religion ;  his  favorite  text-book  being,  '•  E-ivrards 
on  the  \Vill."  His  son,  Solomon  L.,  worked  on  a  farm  a:  North- 
ampton, from  his  nineteenth  to  his  twenty-eighth  year,  as  *•  hired 
help."  He  then  removed  to  Conway,  where  he  cultivated  a  small 
farm  of  his  own,  and  married  AYealthy  Nash. 

In  1826,  he  removed  to  Pittsfield  with  his  brother  Z-eno,  an 
experienced  hotel-keeper;  and,  in  the  following  April,  the  two 
purchased  the  inn  on  the  corner  of  North  and  West  strtrts,  pre- 
viously kept  by  Captain  Merrick.  In  the  fall  of  the  sair:e  year, 
the  inn  was  burned  accidentally ;  but  the  proprietors,  new^-omera 
as  they  were,  found  tliemselves  among  warm-hearted  friends. 
On  the  adjoining  side  of  Park  square,  stood  the  coffee-hoiue,  then 
kept  by  David  Campbell,  Sr.,  who,  upon  the  suggestion  of  his 
son,  immediately  leased  it  at  a  fair  price  to  the  Messrs.  liussell, 
who  occupied  it  while  they  were  rebuilding  their  own  hotel ;  mak- 
ing the  liberal  profit  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  citizens  of  the  town  raised  for  them  a  subscription  of 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  the  donors  stating  their 
desire  to  aid  the  Messrs.  Eussell  "in  building  a  house  suitable  to 
the  public  wants,  on  the  same  ground  as  the  old  one,  with  barns 
a  suitable  distance  from  tlie  house,  and  to  perfect  the  whole  estab- 
lishment and  make  it  such  as  it  should  be  in  our  beatitiful  village." 

The  house  built  under  those  auspices — the  Berkshire  Hotel — 
immediately  acquired  a  wide  and  exceedingly  favorable  reputa- 
tion, which  it  retained  for  many  years.  From  the  date  of  its 
erection  until  the  completion  of  the  Western  railroad,  it  was  a 
central  station  for  the  several  stage-routes,  with  whose  passengers 
it  was  constantly  thronged.  The  Berkshire  hills,  in  those  days, 
except  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  skies,  presented  few  attractions  for  night-travel ; 
and  the  hotels,  especially  the  favorite  Berkshire,  were  often  so 
crowded,  that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  lodgings  for  their  guests 
in  private  houses ;  while  their  dinner-tables  presented  a  busy 
scene,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  village. 
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After  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  this  class  of  travel  very 
much  diminished  ;  hut  from  other  circumstances  the  Berkshire 
continued  a  popular  and  prosperous  house,  particularly  as  a  resort 
of  travelers  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  Eussell  continued  his  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Hotel 
for  nine  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  firm  by  Lyman 
Warriner.  Afterwards  it  became  Warriner  and  Cooley ;  and 
then,  IMr.  Warriner  withdrawing,  Mr.  William  B.  Cooley  became 
sole  proprietor,  and  continued  so,  until  1S66,  when  he  sold  the 
premises,  and  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  built  upon 
them  the  finest  business-structure  in  Pittsfield. 

In  connection  with  the  early  story  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Eussell 
gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  temperance-reform. 
Previous  to  the  interest  in  that  cause  excited  by  the  addresses  of 
its  great  apostle,  Hewlett,  the  annual  sales  of  liquors  were  about 
one  hogshead  and  one  forty-gallon  cask  of  brandy  ;  two  hogs- 
heads of  Santa  Cruz  rum;  one  pipe  and  forty  gallons  of  gin; 
twenty  barrels  of  ale  ;  three  quarter-casks  and  a  few  dozen  bottles 
of  choice  wines. 

It  was  the  practice  to  place  upon  the  dinner-table  a  bottle  of 
brandy  for  each  ten  plates,  from  which  the  guests  were  privileged 
to  drink  at  their  pleasure,  without  extra  charge.  They,  however, 
only  partook  moderately,  and  generally  not  at  all.  But  after  Mr. 
Hewlett's  visit,  the  sales  of  liquor  were  diminished  fully  one  half, 
and  the  practice  of  placing  brandy  upon  the  table  was  discon- 
tinued. 

In  182G,  Mr.  Kussc-U  having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
hotel,  purchased  a  farm  in  a  beautiful  location  a  little  north  of  the 
village,  where  he  has  since  resided  ;  continuing  the  active  interest 
in  town-affairs  which  he  manifested  at  his  very  first  settlement  in 
Pittsfield.  We  have  already  noticed,  elsewhere,  his  valuable  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  first  improvements  of  the  park,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  cemetery.  In  many  other  undertakings  for 
the  public  interest  he  was  equally  zealous ;  but,  perhaps  more 
than  any  others,  in  the  building  of  the  Western  railroad,  to  which 
he  contributed  much  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  otlier- 
wise ;  and  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  he  was  able  to  effect,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  town,  the 
reform  of  an  abuse  which  had  gradually  grown  up  in  the  entire  dis- 
trict.    It  had  become  the  practice,  after  the  school-taxes  were 
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assessed,  to  return  to  each  tas-pajer  tlie  portion  paid  by  him, 
which  he  was  to  devote  to  the  defraying  of  -the  tuition  of  his  own 
children  ;  so  that  practically  there  was  no  free  school  in  the  dis- 
trict. To  this  custom  ^Lr.  Kusseli  strenuously  objected,  and  more 
with  the  thought  of  testing  his  courage  in  a  contest  with  the  vil- 
lage magnates  than  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  effect  a 
change,  he  was  elected  district  committee-man.  But  he  at  once 
refused  to  draw  the  customary  orders  or  any  other,  until  schools 
had  been  organized  as  the  statute  required.  Threats  of  suits  at 
law  were  made  against  him,  but  he  was  unflinching,  and  finally 
triumphant.     The  illegal  custom  was  broken  up. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 
[1824-1875.] 

First  Church  and  Parish— Eev.  Mr.  Bailey— Rev.  Dr.  Tappan— Eer.  Mr. 
Yeomans  —  Revivalist  preaching,  and  division  of  the  church  —  Six 
ex-pastors  of  the  Congregational  churches  become  college-presidents— Rev. 
Dr.  Brinsmade — Rev.  Dr.  Todd— Church-statistics— Eev.  Mr.  Bartlett- 
Encouragement  of  sacred  music — Tiie  first  organ  and  other  instrumental 
music — Trustees  of  the  Ministerial  Fund — Parsonage  bought,  burned  and 
rebuilt  —  The  church  hires  the  Union  Parish  meeting-house  for  a  lecture- 
room —  Building  struck  by  lightning  —  Objections  to  its  use — Anew  lec- 
ture-room built — The  church  of  1794  damaged  by  fire,  sold  and  removed 
— A  stone-church  built  — A  stone-chapel  built  — South  Congregational 
Church  and  Parish — Measures  preliminary  to  colonization — Organization  of 
parish,  and  first  members — New  church  begun  and  burned — Rebuilding 
— Organization  of  church  —  Pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  —  Succeeding 
pastors — New  organ — Second  Congregational  Church. 

THE  affairs  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Parish, 
after  the  removal  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  flowed  so  smoothly  in 
the.channel  in  which  he  had  guided  them,  that  its  history  pre- 
sents few  points  of  a  striking  character. 

Eev.  Eufus  William  Bailey  became  pastor  in  1824,  and  con- 
tinued until  1827 ;  his  salary  being  raised  during  his  pastorate 
from  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He  was 
succeeded  in  August,  1828,  by  Eev.  Henry  Philip  Tappan,  one  of 
the  most  profound  scholars  who  ever  resided  in  Pittsfield.  He 
resigned  in  August,  1831 ;  and  was  followed  in  February,  by  Eev. 
John  W.  Yeomans.  The  salary  of  both  ISlv.  Tappan  and  Mr. 
Yeomans,  was  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  but  the  parish 
made  Mr.  Tappan  a  farewell  gift  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Yeoman's  ministry  were  disturbed  by  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  church,  which  resulted  in  a  tempo- 
rary division.     The  wonderful  revival  of  religion,  in  Dr.  Hum- 
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phrey's  time,  under  the  preaching  of  the  evangelist  Xettleton, 
was  remembered  by  many  with  an  ardent  longing  for  another 
such  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  And  this,  the  more  sanguine 
believed  would  certainly  result  from  the  employment  of  similar 
means.  The  advent  of  a  certain  Mr.  Foote  from  Albany — who, 
although  a  Congregational ist,  preached  at  Pittsfield  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  was  therefore  hailed  by  them  with  joy ;  and,  for  a  time, 
Mr.  Yeomans  favored  the  attendance  of  his  people  upon  his  ex- 
hortations. Afterwards,  however,  observing  things  in  Mr.  Foote's 
behavior  which  he  deemed  indiscreet  and  presumptuous,  he  with- 
drew his  countenance  from  him.  Upon  this,  those  who  were 
styled  the  "  New  Measure  ^Men,"  as  favoring  the  employment  of 
evangelists  and  other  extraordinary  means  for  exciting  a  popular 
interest  in  religion,  charged  their  pastor  with  obstructing  the 
Gospel  work,  by  neglecting  to  ask,  and  even  refusing  to  receive, 
the  class  of  aid  that,  gladly  welcomed  by  his  predecessor,  had 
been  so  gloriously  effective. 

"We  are  not  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  control 
versy;  but  having  stated  the  charge  against  Mr.  Yeomans,  it  is 
only  right  to  say,  that  Dr.  Humphrey  did  not  sustain  the  course 
of  those  who  appealed  to  his  example  for  support.  "  Mr.  Nettle- 
ton,''  said  lie,  "  had  many  imitators,  but  not  one,  that  I  have 
any  knowledge  of,  so  safe  and  so  helpful  to  pastors  in  times  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  They  generally 
insist  upon  taking  the  reins,  for  the  time  being,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ministers.  *  *  *  By  so  doing,  they  have  unsettled  many 
pastors,  instead  of  strengthening  them  ;  weakened  and  divided 
many  churches." 

Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not  with  Mr.  Foote,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  First  Chun'h,  who  favored  the  '^Xew 
Measures'' — including  Deacons  Josiah  Bissell,  S.  A.  Danforth 
and  T.  E.  ]\[osely,  with  Dr.  H.  H.  Childs,  and  others — forsook 
the  First  Parish  and  worshiped  in  the  old  Union  meeting-house, 
the  use  of  whidi  was  tendered  them  by  its  owner,  Lemuel 
Pomeroy.  The  article  in  the  Bill  of  Eights  regarding  public 
worship  having  been  amended,  and  the  legislature  having  re- 
modeled the  statutes  in  conformity  with  the  change,  ]\[r.  Pomeroy 
and  nineteen  associates,  on  the  19th  of  ^tay,  18o4,  organized  a 
new  religious  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Parish  of  Pittsfield. 
53 
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There  was  no  forYnal  secession  from  the  First  Church,  nor  was 
any  church  formed  in  connection  with  the  Second  Parish ;  hut 
the  professors  of  religion  who  joined  it — having  among  them  three 
of  the  four  deacons  of  the  old  organization — partook  of  the  com- 
munion as  though  nothing  had  occurred,  except  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  pastor.  The  new  parish  settled  no  minister ;  but  Kev. 
Samuel  A.  Allen,  and  Eev.  Professor  Chester  Dewey,  officiated 
for  a  time ;  and  Rev.  ^lessrs.  Hooker  of  Lanesboro  and  Gridley 
of  Williamstown  gave  their  aid.  E,ev.  Mr.  Kirk — afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  eloquent  Dr.  Kirk  of  Boston,  but  then  a  very 
popular  evangelist  of  ^Vlbany — preached  for  the  new  parish  two 
Sundays ;  and,  with  this  and  similar  assistance,  the  advocates  of 
the  new  measures  realized  from  them  their  hope  for  a  revival  of 
religion. 

But  with  such  a  breach  in  the  First  Parish,  and  with  many  of 
its  remaining  members  affording  no  very  cordial  support  to  their 
pastor,  it  was  clearly  not  a  desirable  post  for  him ;  nor  did  duty 
require  him  to  maintain  it,  when  the  point  at  issue  was  of  so  little 
consequence  as  compared  with  the  harmony  of  the  Congregational 
body.  He  therefore  resigned  his  charge,  and  was  dismissed 
September  9,  1835.  ^ 

When  the  statutes  passed  in  conformity  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Bill  of  Eights  took  effect,  in  the  year  1835,  the  action 
of  the  Congregational  Societ}'  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  town- 
records  ;  and  the  book  in  which  the  doings  of  the  parish  were 
afterwards  recorded  were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  clerk's 
office  in  W.  ^I.  Koot's  block,  ^larch  4,  1868.  Our  information 
regarding  them  is  therefore  less  full  and  definite  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  account  we  give 
is  correct. 

Kev.  'Mv.  Yeomans  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Kev. 
Horatio  Nelson  Brinsmade,  who  was  installed  in  1835,  and  con- 

1  Mr.  Yeomans  artcrwanls  became  president  of  La  Fayette  College,  at 
eastern  Pennsjlvania.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  five  of  the  nine  pastors  ot  the 
First  Church  became,  after  their  di-iniijjial,  presidents  of  collej^es:  viz.  Rev. 
Dr.  Alien  of  Bowchnn  ;  Rev.  Dr.  IIuiH[>lirey  of  Amherst;  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Austin  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Tappnn  of  the  University  of  ifichigan  ;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Yeomans  of  La  Fayette.  Rev.  Dr  Harris,  of  the  colonizing  South  Parish,  also 
became  suCc-essively  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Bangor  Theological  i^enii- 
nary,  president  of  Howdoiii  College,  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Yale. 
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tinued  in  office  until  August,  1841,  when  he  resigned,  notwith- 
standing the  most  earnest  endeavors  of  his  people  to  retain  him. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1841,  the  church  and  parish  elected 
as  Dr.  Brinsraade's  successor,  his  friend  and  classmate,  Rev.  John 
Todd;  offering  him  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
use  of  the  parsonage.  Mr,  Todd  commenced  his  labors  January 
1,  1842,  and  was  installed  on  the  16th  of  the  following  February. 
His  pastorate,  which  continued  through  thirty-one  years,  embrac- 
ing the  most  prosperous  era  of  the  town's  history,  was  distin- 
guished by  six  marked  revivals  of  religion,  under  the  influence  of 
some  of  which  seventy  or  eighty  members  were  added  to  the 
church  in  a  single  year.  ^ 

In  the  same  period,  and  very  much  through  his  influence,  a 
lecture-room  of  wood,  a  costly  church  of  stone,  and  a  more  costly 
chapel  of  the  same  material  were  built.  The  parish  grew  in  num- 
bers so  that  colonization  became  necessary  and  took  place.  The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  met  with 
it  twice.  The  pastor's  salary  was  raised  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  became  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
the  parsonage. 

In  the  year  1870,  Dr.  Todd  made  a  communication  to  his  people 
requesting  to  be  released,  at  its  close,  from  the  responsibility  and 

*  In  his  historical  sermon,  February  3,  1873,  Dr.  Todd  gave  the  following 
statistics  of  the  church  and  parish,  during  their  whole  existence  :  "  Under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  of  forty-six  years,  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  meniWrs  were  added  to  the  church  ;  there  were  seven  hundred  and 
ten  baptisms,  and  four  hundred  and  six  marriages  ;  Rev.  William  Allen,  seven 
pastorate  years,  fifty-seven  admissions,  seventy  baptisms,  thirty-five  mar- 
riages; Rev.  Thomas  Punderson,  eight  pastorate  years,  fifty-six  admissions, 
ninety-seven  baptisms,  twenty-eight  marriages;  Rev.  Ileman  Humphrey,  six 
pastorate  years,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  admissions,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  baptisms,  forty-nine  marriages ;  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Bailey,  four  pastorate 
years,  ninety-nine  admissions,  eighty-two  baptisms,  twenty-four  marriages  ; 
R«;t.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  three  pastorate  years,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ad- 
missions; Rev  John  Yeomans,  two  pastorate  years,  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
•  admissions  ;  Rev.  Horatio  N.  Brinsmade,  seven  pastorate  years,  two  iiundred 
and  eighteen  admissions  ;  Rev.  John  Todd,  tliirty-one  pastorate  years,  one 
thousand  and  eight  admi^sion3,  five  Iiundred  and  two  baptisms  (three  hundred 
and  eiglity-seven  infants,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  adults),  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  marriages  ;  and  had  tliose  who  thought  they  passed  from  death  unto 
life  at  Maplewood  made  a  profession  here,  I  think  the  number  would  have 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  at  least." 
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active  duties  of  the  pastorate,  but  desiring  to  continue  with  them 
as  pastor  eynerifns, ''  so  that  he  might  not  feel  that  he  was  cut  off 
from  their  sympathy."'  His  request  was  accompanied  also  by  a 
very  thoughtful  and  touching  statement  in  detail  of  the  position 
which  he  wished  to  hold. 

The  church  and  parish,  in  acting  upon  this  paper,  acceded 
unanimously  and  cordially  to  their  pastor's  propositions  ;  but  with 
the  condition  that  his  resignation  should  be  postponed  for  two 
years  ;  to  January  1,  1873.  But  in  Maj^,  1S72,  sudden  illness 
warned  him  that  to  jiersist  longer  in  pastoral  labor  would  endan- 
ger his  life ;  and,  his  request  for  relief  being  renewed,  was  at 
once  granted,  with  the  most  fervent  expressions  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy. The  parish  also  voted  to  continue  his  salary  and  the  use 
of  the  parsonage  as  when  performing  the  active  duties  of  his 
pastorate.  An  additional  sketch  of  his  life,  regarding  matter  not 
especially  pertaining  to  his  clerical  character  is  given  in  another 
connection. 

He  was  succeeded  in  January,  1873,  by  Eev.  Edward  0.  Bart- 
lett  of  Providence,  E.  I. :  his  salary  being  three  thousand  dollars 
in  addition  to  house-rent.     He  resigned  in  January,  1876. 


THE  MEETING-HOUSES. 

Liberal  appropriations  were  made,  as  they  were  required,  to 
keep  the  meeting-house,  finished  in  1794,  properly  painted  and  in 
good  repair.  Alterations  were  also  made  in  it,  from  time  to  time, 
to  meet  the  changing  tastes  of  the  age  ;  the  most  imi>ortant  being 
the  substitution  of  slips  for  the  old-fashioned  pews,  connected 
with  which  was  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  method  of  seating 
the  people,  or  "  dignifying  the  meeting-house." 

Entries  in  tlie  record  indicate  that  the  parish  early  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  music  of  the  sanctuary,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  to  this  time.  The  first  appropriation  of  money 
for  its  improvement  was  eighty  dollars,  in  1795;  the  year  after 
the  completion  of  the  second  meeting-house,  when  Joshua  Dan- 
forth,  Woodbridge  Little,  Thomas  Gold,  and  Eobert  Francis,  were 
appointed  to  supply  a  suitable  teacher,  and  see  that  a  suitable  num- 
ber should  attend  upon  his  instruction.  Similar  appropriations 
were  made  from  tinio  to  time,  until   the  organization  of  musical 
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societies  in  the  town  rendered  other  modes  of  encouraging  the 
study  of  church-music  more  efficient. 

About  tlio  year  JLSIO.  Josepli  Shearer  presented  to  the  parish  its 
Urst  organ;  hut  the  gift,  although  received  with  thanks,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  highly  appreciated.  At  all  events,  either 
through  some  defect  in  the  instrument,  or  from  inability — per- 
haps indisposition — to  obtain  a  competent  organist,  it  was  suffered 
to  go  to  ruin,  and  its  pipes  became  the  spoil  of  the  village-boys — 
the  terror,  in  those  days,  of  all  interested  in  the  meeting-house 
properties. 

Until  the  year  1846,  instrumental  music  in  the  church  was 
furnished  by  an  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  bass  viol,  violin,  and  a 
flute — sometimes  two  violins,  two  flutes,  a  violincello,  and  the 
bass  viol,  played  bj-  a  performer  as  bulky  as  itself.  In  1816,  an 
organ  was  purchased  in  Boston — a  second-hand  instrument,  whose 
price  we  cannot  exactly  ascertain ;  but  it  was  insured  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  !Miss  Helen  Dunham,  daughter  of  Deacon 
James  H.  Dunham,  became  the  organist,  and  although  having 
little  or  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  instrument,  building 
upon  her  skill  as  a  pianist,  she  soon  became  an  accomplished  per- 
former, especially  admired  for  the  grac*  of  her  voluntaries,  and 
her  excellent  judgment  in  accompanj'ing  either  the  choir,  or  solo- 
vocalists.     Her  salary  was  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

*In  1S22,  John  C.  Williams,  Nathan  Willis,  S.  M.  McKay, 
Thomas  B.  Strong,  Calvin  Martin  and  Joseph  Shearer,  were  incor- 
porated as  the  Trustees  of  the  Ministerial  Fund  in  the  Town  of 
Pittsfield,  with  power  to  superintend  the  permanent  ministerial 
fund  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  funds  committed  to 
their  charge  consisted  of  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Woodbridge 
Little,  as  before  stated,  and  of  the  remaining  ministry-lot,  reserved 
in  the  sale  of  the  "  Town  Commons,"  and  situated  in  the  north- 
e:vst  corner  of  the  town.  It  was  sold  in  1827,  to  Captain  Hosea 
^[orrill,  for  seven  hundred  dollars  ;  in  1831,  a  legacy  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventj'-six  dollars  and  ninet^'-four  cents  was  received 
from  ^Ir.  John  R.  Crocker,*  which  made  the  amount  of  the  trust- 
fund  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sevent3'-six  dollars  and  nine- 

'  Mr.  Crojker  w.is  a  merchant  (L)ing  business  in  tlie  brick-store,  now  No.  3 
South  street,  whicli  he  built.  lie  married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Phinehas 
Allen,  and  died  young,  of  consumption. 
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ty-four  cents ;  tlie  income  from  which  was  paid  over  annually  by 
the  trustees  to  the  treasurer  of  the  parish.  Subsequently,  in 
1866,  the  fund  received  an  addition  of  five  hundred  dollars  from 
a  legacy  of  D(>acon  Daniel  Crofoot,  who  died  in  1832,  leaving 
this  bequest,  besides  others  to  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  similar  institutions,  to  be  paid 
on  the  death  of  his  widow,  which  occurred  in  1865. 

In  the  year  1840,  the  parish  bought  the  homestead  of  Deacon 
Josiah  Bissell,  on  South  street,  for  a  parsonage,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Brinsmade  and  Todd.  But  in  1842,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  ;  Dr.  Todd  losing  three-fourths  of  his  manuscript 
sermons,  and  most  of  his  library.  The  loss  to  the  parish  was  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  insurance  one  thousand ;  but,  owing  to 
some  informality,  the  insuring  company  w^as  able  to  avoid  payment. 
It  was  determined,  however,  to  rebuild  at  once,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  S.  L. 
Russell,  S.  D.  Colt,  and  Elijah  Peek,  application  was  made  to  the 
trustees  for  the  loan  of  the  Ministerial  Fund.  The  trustees  con- 
sented on  condition  that  the  parish  would  convey  to  them  by 
warrantee  deed  the  parsonage,  when  finished,  together  with  the 
land  attached  to  it,  insarting  in  the  deed  a  covenant  that  the 
parish  would  keep  the  building  perpetually  insured.  The  pastor 
being  also  required  to  release  his  right  to  occupy  the  premises  by 
virtue  of  his  office. 

These  terms  being  communicated  to  the  "  committee  of  ways 
and  means  "  verbally,  the  deed  required  was  understood  by  them 
to  be  one  of  mortgage  only,  instead  of  warrantee.  Under  this 
natural  mistake  they  gave  their  assent ;  and,  reporting  the  facts 
as  they  understood  them  to  the  parish,  they  were  instructed  to 
erect  the  building.  And  it  was  built  by  Abrahctm  Burbank, 
including  the  painting  of  both  the  interior  and  exterior,  for  four- 
teen hundred  dollars,  it  being  his  first  contract  after  his  return  to 
Pittsfield  from  Xew  Orleans.  Papering,  fencing,  and  other  inci- 
dentals consumed  the  remainder  of  the  loan  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents. 

The  trustees  of  the  Ministerial  Fund  gave  a  perpetual  lease  of 
the  parsonage  to  the  parish  for  the  interest  upon  the  loan,  and  as 
it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  pay  over  the  income  of  the  fund 
annually  to  the  parish  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  minis- 
t-er,  the  accounts  of  the  two  parties  of  necessity  balanced  each 
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■  other  without  any  formal  adjustment,  so  long  as  no  addition  to 
the  fund  disturbed  the  equilibrium,  and  no  new  party  was  admit- 
ted to  an  interest  in  the  fund. 

Until  the  year  1844,  rooms  for  religious  purposes,  when  other 
than  the  meeting-house,  town-hall,  or  the  school-houses  were 
required,  were  provided  not  by  the  parish  but  by  the  church,  which 
at  various  times  hired  the  old  Union  Parish  meeting-house,  which, 
on  the  dissolution  of  that  society,  was  purchased  by  Lemuel  Pome- 
roy,  and  appropriated  to  many  uses,  under  the  name  of  the  lecture- 
room. 

The  church  occupied  it  for  their  prayer-meetings  and  evening- 
lectures,  and  the  following  memorandum  made  in  its  records, 
preserves  the  memory  of  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

Sunday  Evexixg,  September  6,  1835. 
A  pretty  full  prayer-meeting,  supposed  to  number  about  three  hun- 
dred, were  in  attendance  at  the  lecture-room,  •when  the  lightning  struck 
and  descended  the  rod  to  the  eaves.  The  rod  had  become  detached 
from  the  building,  and  swung  loose.  There  the  lightning  parted.  One 
portion  descended  the  rod  to  the  earth,  and  there  made  a  mighty  dis- 
play of  its  wonderful  power.  The  other  por'tion  entered  the  lecture- 
room  between  the  first  and  second  windows,  carrying  in  the  second 
window,  to  the  large  stove  ;  followed  the  pipe  to  the  chimney  at  the 
west  end  of  the  house  ;  descended  until  it  met  the  stove-pipe  in  the 
lower  room  ;  thence  followed  the  pipe  north  to  the  stove  in  the  north- 
west lower  room,  where  it  tore  its  way  through  the  floor,  and  passed 
out  through  tlie  underpinning  :  leaving  a  visible  trace  of  its  irresistible 
course  in  the  earth  outside,  and  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. Although  several  were  severely  injured,  yet  God's  great  goodness 
and  mercy  were  signally  manifested  in  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
every  one  present. 

Efforts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
lecture-room,  or  as  it  was  styled  in  the  propositions,  sessions- 
room  ;  but  nothing  was  done  effectually  until  the  year  1844-5. 
The  old  Union  Church  was  leased  for  one  evening  in  the  week  for 
a  religious  lecture,  while  for  the  others  it  was  used  for  secular 
purposes  ;  some  of  which,  in  Dr.  Todd's  view,  illy  accorded  with 
joint  occupancy  for  religious  worship.  This  feeling  on  his  part 
was,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  roused  to  its  fullest  extent,  when  the 
room   was  engaged  by  a  traveling  dramatic  company,  for  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  play  entitled  "  The  Keformed  Drunkard."  Thia"^ 
engagement  covered  the  whole  week,  except  the  Wednesday 
evening  reserved  for  the  imraemorial  religious  lecture.  But  when 
that  evening  came,  with  the  preacher's  desk  surrounded  by  theatri- 
cal paraphernalia,  Dr.  Todd  directed  the  sexton  not  to  ring  the 
bell ;  and  on  the  next  Sunday  declared  to  his  people  that  he  would 
never  again  enter  that  room  to  hold  religious  service. 

Upon  this,-vigorous  measures  were  taken  for  building  a  lecture- 
room.  The  town  granted  a  site  adjoining  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  meeting-house.  Jason  Clapp,  Elijah  Peck,  Daniel  P.  Mer- 
riam,  Curtis  T.  Fenn  and  Amos  Barnes,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  erect  the  building  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds,  which 
were  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  were  procured.  It 
was  built  in  the  summer  of  1845,  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  hundred 
dollars.  The  lecture-room  thus  erected,  was  a  neat  buildino-, 
fifty-one  feet  by  thirty-six  in  external  dimensions,  including  an 
open  piazza,  seven  feet  deep,  supported  by  heavy  doric  pillars.' 
The  audience-room  was  forty-two  feet  by  thirty-four.  It  fairly 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ;  after  which  it  was  leased  for  two  years  for  a  district 
court-room.  It  was  then  sold  to  the  town,  which  removed  it  to 
School  street,  and  converted  it  into  a  store-house  for  the  fire- 
department. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  January  9, 1851," 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  church,  and  before  it  was  extinguished 
considerable  damage  was  done'to  the  interior,  including  the  de- 
struction of  the  organ  ;  hut  the  bell  and  town-clock  were  uninjured, 
and  the  latter  struck  the  hour  of  nine  while  the  flames  were  still 
blazing  beneath  it.  There  was  an  insurance  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars upon  the  organ,  and  of  five  thousand  upon  the'  church. 

The  injury  to  the  church  could  have  been  repaired  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  awarded  on  the  insurance  ;  but  a 
strong  desire  prevailed  in  the  parish  for  an  edifice  of  better 
material,  and  architecture,  and  of  more  ample  size  ;  and  such  it 
was  determined  to  build.  The  old  meeting-house  was  therefore 
placed  upon  heavy  timbers,  and  raised  from  its  foundation  at  an 
expense  of  fuur  hundred  dollars.  While  it  stood  thus,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  that  the  town  should  bxiy  it  at  a  price  merely  nomi- 
nal, remove  it  to  School  street,  and  remodel  it  for  a  town-hall ; 
but  an  unexpected  opposition  developed  itself.    Fears  wereexcitrd 
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that,  if  placed  upon  the  proposed  site,  it  would,  from  its  large 
size  and  combustible  material,  endanger  the  Baptist  and  ]\Iethodist 
Churches,  between  which  it  would  stand;  and,  for  this  reason, 
and  others  of  less  easy  explanation,  so  strong  a  feeling  was  raised, 
that  it  was  considered  useless  to  call  a  town-meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  building  was  then  sold  at  auction  to  Levi  Goodrich  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars ;  so  that  the  parish  was  abso- 
lutely one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  worse  off  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  abandoned  the  wxeclc,  as  the  fire  left  it,  to  who- 
ever would  take  it  away ;  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  poorer  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  building 
been  entirely  consumed. 

Mr.  Goodrich  sold  his  purchase  for  five  hundred  dollars  to  Eev. 
Wellington  H.  Tyler,  the  proprietor  of  the  Pittsfield  Young 
Ladies'  Institute,  who  made  some  effort  to  unite  the  town  with 
him  in  remodeling  it  for  their  joint  use.  But  the  location  pro- 
posed— that  now  occupied  by  St.  Joseph's  Church — was  incon- 
venient for  both  parties ;  and  that  project  too  was  abandoned. 

All  the  town-hall  schemes  thus  failing,  and  the  parish  rejecting, 
by  a  large  vote,  a  renewed  proposal  to  repair  the  house  for  its  old 
purpose,  Mr.  Tyler  removed  his  prize  to  the  Institute-grounds  and 
converted  it  into  a  gymnasium. 

The  old  meeting-house  being  thus  disposed  of,  Messrs.  George 
W.  Campbell,  and  John  C.  West,  with  other  gentlemen,  whose 
names  we  cannot  now  learn,  were  appointed  to  ascertain  what 
amount  of  money  could  be  raised  for  a  new  edifice.  The  plan 
adopted  was  that  familiarly  known  as  "  dooming,''  a  metliod  of 
raising  money  for  public  purposes  .then  common  in  Pittsfield. 
In  accordance  with  it,  the  committee  assessed  upon  each  man  of 
property  in  the  parish,  a  sort  of  semi-voluntary  tax,  proportioned 
not  exactly  to  what  they  supposed  his  resources  to  be;  but  based 
partly  upon  that,  and  in  part  upon  his  interest  in  the  proposed 
object,  his  reputed  liberality,  and  his  sense  of  duty  in  such  mat- 
ters. In  short,  they  assigned  to  each  individual  that  measure  of 
contribution  which  they  believed  he  would  voluntarily  assume, 
were  he  as  well-informed  in  the  premises  as  themselves.  Of 
course  the  acquiescence  of  the  parties  doomed  was  entirely  optional, 
except  in  so  far  as  a  regard  for  moral  obligation,  or  respect  for 
,  public  opinion,  enforced  compliance.  In  the  present  case,  the 
members  of  the  parish   were  divided  into  classes ;  the  first  being 
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asked  to  contribute  six  hundred  dollars  each,  the  second  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  third  four  hundred,  and  so  down  to  one  hundred. 
2s"o  assessment  was  laid  upon  those  who  were  not  considered  able 
and  willing  to  pay  the  latter  sum ;  but  they  were  left  to  their 
own  judgment,  and  many  of  them  contributed  very  liberally^ 
The  result  of  this  plan  was  a  subscription  of  sixteen  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Before  this  result  was  ascertained,  Thomas  E.  Plunkett,  Julius 
Rockwell,  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  John  C.  West,  Gordon  McKay, 
Levi  Goodrich,  and  Moses  H.  Baldwin,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  according 
to  plans  and  specifications  which  were  to  be  proposed  by  them 
and  accepted  by  the  parish  before  they  were  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Goodrich  soon  resigned  in  order  to  compete  for  the  con- 
tract for  building;  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his 
private  affairs,  took  part  only  in  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee. When  it  organized  for  business,  Mr.  Bockwell  was  in 
Washington,  attending  to  his  duties  as  representative  in  con^ 
gress;  ^Ir.  Kellogg  was  in  Boston,  as  a  member  of  the  state-legis- 
lature ;  ainl  ]\[r.  Plunkett  was  traveling  in  Europe.  Messrs. 
McKay  and  West  were  delegated  to  examine  churches,  which  had 
been  commended  to  the  committee,  in  various  cities.  Erom  these 
they  selected  a  church  in  iS^ew  London,  as  most  nearly  approach- 
ing their  ideal. 

Mr.  Eidlitz,  a  New  York  architect  of  high  reputation,  had 
aided  in  their  tour  of  observation,  and  was  employed  to  make 
plans  us  nearly  resembling  the  church  selected,  as  the  means  of 
tlie  rittsfield  parisli  would  admit.  These  were  submitted  to  the 
full  committee,  from  whom  they  met  general  and  warm  approval. 
But  they  were  still  beyond  the  resources  which  could  then  be 
commanded;  and  Mr.  Ei<llitz  made  yet  further  modifications,  the 
principal  of  which  were  the  omission  of  a  tower  on  the  south- 
west corner,  and  of  a  spire  which  in  the  first  plans  surmounted 
that  on  the  south-east  corner  ;  a  reduction  of  the  height  of  the  side- 
walls;  the  substitution  of  less  costly  windows  and  less  elaborate 
ornamentation.  The  auditorium  was  also  made  shorter  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width  than  the  architect,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
Gothic  art,  had  designed  it  in  his  first  draft ;  but  this  was  for 
acoustic,  ami  not  economic  reasons.  Still  the  subscription  of 
sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  two  thou- 
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sand  five  hundred  dollars  received  from  insurance,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  reduced  plans  ;  and  the  questions,  Avhat  was 
to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  dragged  on  from  committee-meeting 
to  committee-meeting. 

A  proposition  to  restore  the  old  house  was  renewed  before  the 
parish,  and  rejected,  receiving  but  three  votes.  A  plan  for  a  new 
wooden  church  was  rejected  almost  as  emphatically.  Stone  the 
clulrch  must  be  ;  and  the  question  recurred,  how  to  get  it.  At  this 
point  the  committee,  in  the  month  of  May,  1851,  advertised  for 
proposals  for  building  the  church,  according  to  Mr.  Eidlitz's  last 
specifications ;  the  price  not  to  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  the  committee,  having  already  nineteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred in  their  hands,  thought  tbey  might  safely  venture.  Xobids 
were  tendered ;  but  Messrs.  John  C.  Hoadley  and  Levi  Goodrich 
offered  to  take  the  contract  at  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

The  committee  hesitated,  but  each  member  added  one  hundred 
dollars  to  his  previous  subscription  ; .  and  Mr.  J.  C.  West,  who  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  project,  in  one  day  obtained  addi- 
tional subscriptions  for  the  greater  part  of  the  deficiency,  and  the 
guarantee  of  responsible  gentlemen  that  the  remainder  should  be 
paid  without  loading  the  parish  with  debt. 

The  contract  with  Messrs.  Goodrich  and  Hoadley  was  there- 
u[H)n  signed,  and  work  under  it  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
August.  During  the  progress  of  the  building,  additions  to  the 
plan  were  made  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  so  that  the 
total  sum  paid  to  the  contractors  was  twenty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars. Messrs.  Goodrich  and  Hoadley,  finding  they  were  losers  by 
their  bargain,  a  subscription  of  something  over  six  hundred  dol- 
lars was  raised  for  the  relief  of  jMt.  Goodrich.  A  tax  was  assessed 
for  the  payment  of  the  deficiency  in  the  original  subscription 
which  had  been  guaranteed,  and  of  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
subsequently  added  to  the  cost. 

The  carpets  and  the  upholstery  of  the  pews  were  provided  by 
the  ladies  ;  who  obtained  a  handsome  sum  from  a  fair,  which  being 
invested  for  them  in  lieading  railroad  bonds,  by  George  W.  Camp- 
bell, who  insured  them  against  loss  by  the  decline  of  those  securi- 
ties in  the  market,  was  increased  by  their  rise  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  Still  further  sums  were  obtained  by  the  efforts  of  the 
ladies.     Mr.  and  ^frs.  Jason  Clapp,  presented  a  handsome  carved 
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sofa  and  chairs,  for  the  pulpit,  which  were  made  from  oaken  heams 
taken  from  the  second  meeting-house.  St.  Stephen's  Parisli  (P.  E.) 
presented  a  costly  Bible,  iu  recognition  of  the  courtesy  of  the  First 
Parish  in  granting  them  the  use  of  their  lecture-room  for  divine 
service  while  their  church  was  remodeltng  in  1851.  The  organ 
was  purchased  for  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  paid  for  by  subscription.  Estimating  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  !Mrs. 
Clapp  at  two  hundred  dollars,  the  entire  cost  of  the  edifice,  com- 
pletely fitted  for  divine  service,  was  a  little  over  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  exclusive  of  the  bell,  which  cost  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  clock,  which  cost  six  hundred  dollars ;  both  of 
which  escaped  the  fire,  and  were  transferred  from  the  old  building 
to  the  new. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1852,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Todd,  wlio  made  an  appropriate  address.  There 
were  other  ceremonies,  such  as  are  usual  on  similar  occasions  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  day  was  the  presence, 
seated  on  the  platform,  of  respected  and  venerable  citizens  who 
had  worsliiped  in  the  first  humble  sanctuary  of  the  parish,  and 
had  also  aided,  sixty-one  years  before  the  present  ceremonies, 
in  raising  the  frame  of  the  second  meeting-house.  They  were 
Butler  Goodrich,  John  Dickinson,  Oren  Goodrich,  Elijah  Eobbins, 
and  Enoch  White. 

The  church  was  dedicated  July  6, 1853  ;  Kev.  Dr.  Todd  preach- 
ing the  sermon  from  the  text,  Ezra  5:9.  "  Then  asked  we  those 
elders,  and  said :  who  commanded  you  to  build  this  house  and  to 
make  up  these  walls  ?  "  ^ 

The  church  is  of  the  gray  limestone  of  Pittsfield,  laid  in  broken 
ashlar,  trimmed  with  square  blocks  of  rock-faced  Great  Barring- 
ton  blue-stone.  The  style  is  Elizabethan,  with  low  walls  and  a 
very  high  roof.  The  interior  is  finished  in  chestnut  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  is  opened  to  the  roof.  It  will  seat  an  audience  of  eleven 
hundred. 

As  the  parish  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  a 
desire  arose  for  a  chapel,  better  suited  for  the  use  of  its  Sunday- 
school  and  for  religious  meetings  other  than  the  regular  Sabbath 
services.  This  feeling  was  cherislied  by  the  pastor,  and  the  people 
gradually  grew  to  adopt  his  idt.al  of  what  such  a  chapel  should  be. 
Finally,  iu  April,  ISGS,  a  committee  consisting  of  George  N.  Dut- 
ton,  Henry  Colt,  and  Jabez  L.  Peck,  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
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the  expediency  of  building  a  new  chapel,  or  enlarging  and  repair- 
ing tlie  old  lecture-room ;  with  some  definite  plan,  including  loca- 
tion and  probable  cost. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  the  committee  reported  that  the  old 
lecture-room  could  not  in  any  way  be  put  in  a  suitable  condition 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  parish.  They  therefore  submit- 
ted plans  which  they  had  procured  from  Mr.  Charles  T.  Eathbun, 
for  a  chapel  of  the  same  style  and  material  as  the  church,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  land  in  its  rear,  owned  by  the  parish.  The  cost, 
they  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  tifty-one  dol- 
lars and  eighty  cents. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Colt,  Theodore 
Pomeroy  and  Robert  W.  Adam,  were  appointed  a  committee, 
with  instructions  to  erect  the  chapel  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  Slst  of  Maj',  Mr.  Colt,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  recommended  that  the  building  should  be  somewhat 
larger  than  was  first  proposed,  and  the  appropriation  was  raised 
to  nineteen  thousand  dollars.  And,  in  Xovember,  it  was  still  fur- 
ther increased  to  twenty-one  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  chapel  was  first  occupied  in  1870.  Its  style  is  Gothic,  and 
the  material  is  the  blue  limestone  of  Pittsfield.  The  interior  is 
finished  simply  and  massively.  The  workmanship  throughout  is 
remarkable  for  faithfulness  and  scrupulous  care  in  all  its  parts. 
The  entire  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  chapel  and  the  conside- 
ration and  advocacy  of  various  important  improvements  upon  the 
original  plans,  suggested  by  the  progress  of  the  work,  devolved 
upon  Mr,  Colt,  the  chairman  of  the  building-committee,  who  gave 
all  the  details  the  most  constant  and  assiduous  personal  supervision, 
and  left  as  few  defects  as  possible  to  be  discovered  by  experience. 


SOUTH  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  PARISH. 

"We  have  recorded  two  instances  in  which  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Parish  was  divided  iuharmoniously,  and  in  a  manner  to  be 
regretted;  but  the  time  finally  came  when  the  growth  of  the 
town,  and  with  it  that  of  the  Congregational  denomination, 
required  more  ample  accommodations  than  could  be  found  in  the 
ancient  fold.     This  necessity  was  anticipated  as  early  as  1844, 
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and  led  to  some  measures  for  gradually  extinguishing  the  parish 
debt. 

.In  1847,  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  have  come.  Several 
members  of  the  church  and  parish  expressed  their  willingness  to 
colonize;  and  Eev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  bound  as  he  was  by  many 
tender  associations  to  the  old  organization,  was  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  join  the  movement,  and  did  so  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  cordiality  ;  his  labors  in  its  behalf  becoming  more  devoted  as 
their  necessity  became  more  and  more  apparent. 

There  was  not,  indeed,  perfect  unanimity  in  the  belief  that  abso- 
lute separation  was  the  best  mode  of  relief;  and  Lemuel  Pomeroy, 
constitutionally  averse  to  radical  changes  except  upon  extreme 
need,  advocated  the  employment  by  the  undivided  parish  of  two 
clergymen,  one  of  \Nhoni  should  preach  in  the  old  lecture-room, 
which  he  offered  to  give,  and  which  he  thought  would  prove  suf- 
ficiently large  if  an  addition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  were  made 
to  the  length.  The  proposition  was  supported  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Childs,  but  received  few  votes  in  parish-meeting. 

In  1S48,  therefore,  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  determined 
to  join  in  the  colonization  took  the  initiative  by  organizing  them- 
selves as  the  South  Congregational  Parish ;  not  disconnecting 
themselves,  however,  at  that  time  from  the  First  Parisli,  but 
carrying  forward  their  plans  harmoniously  within  it.  Their  names 
were  :  William  ]M.  Ward,  Curtis  T.  Penn,  Charles  Hulbert,  Wel- 
come S.  Howard,  Ebenezer  Dunham,  Henry  G.  Davis,  Charles 
Montague,  Oliver  S.  Koot,  Theodore  Hinsdale,  Avery  Carey,  Wil- 
liam\ll.  Walker,  Lewis  Stoddard,  Wellington  H.  Tyler,  William 
S.  Wells,  ^Merrick  Poss,  and  James  H.  Dunham. 

These  were  the  legal  members  of  the  parish-corporation ;  but 
the  following  gentlemen  advised  with  them,  and  it  was  understood 
would  formally  become  connected  with  the  organization  when  the 
church  was  ready  for  occupancy.  They  did  so  in  1850  :  Heman 
Humphrey,  William  L.  Peck,  Jason  Parsons,  Josiah  Carter, 
Avery  Williams,  Peruice  Granger,  Aaron  Clough,  Edward  Good- 
rich, Calvin  ^lartin,  Amos  Barnes,  James  Dunham,  N.  J.  AVilson, 
Noah  PixlfV,  William  Hubbard,  Nelson  Tracy,  Solomon  Wilson, 
Bradford  11  Page,  P.  L.  Piige,  A.  K.  Parsons,  Charles  B.  Golden, 
T.  M.  Poberts,  William  llubinson. 

The  society  was  organized  on  the  8th  of  May,  18-44,  under  a 
warrant  from  Calvin  Martin,  as  the  South  Congregational  Parish  : 
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of  course  only  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  first  list  talcing  part. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen :  Theodore  Hinsdale,  mode- 
n%tor ;  Merrick  Ross,  James  H.  Dunham,  and  Welcome  S. 
Howard,  prudential  committee;  Dr.  0.  S.  Root,  clerk;  Curtis  T. 
Tenn,  treasurer  ;  Theodore  Hinsdale,  collector. 

On  the  10th,  Wellington  H.  Tyler,  0.  S.  Root,  Avery  Carey, 
James  H.  Dunham,  were  appointed  to  procure  a  place  for  a  church- 
edifice  ;  and  W.  H.  Tyler,  Avery  Carey,  Ebenczer  Dunham,  Lewis 
Stoddard,  Amos  Barnes,  and  Calvin  Martin,  veere  chosen  a  build- 
ing-committee. 

Plans  were  reported  and  accepted  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  the 
building-committee  were  instructed  to  advertise  for  proposals  from 
contractors.  On  the  9th  of  July,  this  committee  reported  that  the 
lowest  proposals  received  by  them  exceeded  the  means  of  the  society 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ;  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Humphrey,  Tlieodore  Hinsdale,  W.  H.  Tyler,  0.  S.  Root,  C. 
T.  Fenn,  and  J.  H.  Dunham  were  requested  to  solicit  further  sub- 
scriptions. On  the  IGtli,  they  reported  that  they  had  obtained 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

From  the  last-named  date  until  April,  1850,  by  some  neglect 
of  the  clerk,  there  is  no  record  of  the  doings  of  the  parish.  Neither 
is  there  any  record  of  the  measures  taken,  previous  to  this  date  to 
•  procure  means  for  the  erection  of  the  building.^  From  other 
sources,  however,  it  appears  that  after  the  organization  of  the  new- 
parish,  several  of  its  members  and  friends,  and  among  them  Rev. 
Dr.  Humphrey,  still  favored  the  purchase  and  enlargement  of  the 
old  South-street  lecture-room,  which  was  offered  to  them  for  seven 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  finally  decided  to  submit  the  question  of 
accepting  this  proposition  for  building  a  new  house  to  the  test  of 
a  subscription-paper,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan. 

The  subscription  reached  the  amount  of  about  nine  thousand 
dollars.  The  old  lecture-room  was  purchased  for  the  sake  of  the 
land  on  which  it  stood,  and  which  was  included  in  the  sale,  for 
fourteen  hundred  dollars,  of  which  Mr.  Pomeroy  gave  one-half. 
The  site  was  not  so  large  as  was  desired,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
First  Parish,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  gift  from  the  Trustees  of  the 

1  This  statement  is  to  l>e  understood  as  referring  to  the  official  parish  record. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Howard  kept  a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committees, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  oV^in  jt,  Mr.  Howard  having  removed  from 
town. 
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Ministerial  Fund,  of  a  strip  thirty  feet  wide  from  the  northern 
edge  of  their  parsonage-garden. 

The  new  meeting-house,  which  was  designed  to  be  a  handsome 
structure  of  wood,  with  a  graceful  spire,  was  commenced,  and  had 
well  advanced  towards  completion,  when  the  old  lecture-room, 
which  had  been  removed  a  little  northward,  and  was  used  by  the 
carpenters  as  a  work-shop,  caught  fire  early  on  the  morning  of 
September  15,  1849,  and  both  edifices  were  entirely  consumed. 
Thus  ended  the  Union  Parish  meeting-house  of  1811-17 ;  scarcely 
less  noted  in  later  years  as  the  "lecture-room;"  and  in  which 
also  the  Episcopal  Parish  of  St.  Stephen's  had  its  first  home.  Its 
companion  in  misfortune  soon  arose  from  its  ashes. 

Their  fellow-citizens  of  all  denominations,  and  particularly  the 
members  of  the  First  Parish,  warmly  sympathized  with  the  loss 
and  disappointment  of  those  who  had  expected  to  soon  occupy  the 
new  house  of  worship.  This  feeling  was  manifested  in  many 
ways,  and  to  give  it  more  full  and  practical  expression,  a  public 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  appropriate  resolutions  were  passed 
and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Julius  Eockwell,  0.  S.  Root,  M.  H. 
Baldwin,  Amos  Barnes,  and  James  H.  Dunham,  was  appointed  to 
solicit  the  necessary  aid  for  the  re-erection  of  the  burned  church. 

Some  delay  arose  from  the  necessity  of  first  ascertaining  what 
sum  would  be  needed,  beyond  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
society;  but  about  the  first  of  November  the  new  building-com- 
mittee— Calvin  IMartin,  W.  PI.  Tyler,  Amos  Barnes,  Avery  Carey, 
Ebenezer  Dunham,  and  Lewis  Stoddard — reported  that  a  new 
contract  had  been  made  with  Mr.  R.  B.  Stewart,  which  would 
require  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  jiarish 
was  able  to  furnish  nine  thousand,  leaving  three  thousand  to  be 
raised  by  subscription.  In  appealing  to  the  people  of  the  town 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  the  citizens'  committee  said: 

"We  are  quite  aware  that  the  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  those  con- 
nected with  the  Congregational  denomination  ;  but  the  generous  sym- 
pathies and  truly  Christian  feeling,  manifested  by  our  fellow-ci'izens 
of  other  denominations,  convince  us  that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  our 
application  open  to  all  ;  in  accordance  with  the  friendly  relations  which 
80  happily  exist  between  all  our  religious  societies  and  their  members. 
*  *  *  We  think  it  is  the  general  wish  of  our  citizens  that  this  addi- 
tional fountain  of  religious  instruction  should  be  opened  without  unnec- 
essary delay.     We  shall  deem  it  our  duty  to  apply  particularly  to  those 
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whose  means  have  not  been  burdened  with  other  enterprises  of  a  like 
kind.  But  we  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  all,  and  shall  in  behalf 
of  this  object,  be  happy  to  receive  such  subscriptions  and  donations, 
large  or  small,  as  any  of  our  fellow-citizens  may  be  disposed  to  give. 

The  Baptists  and  llethodists  had  just  rehuilt,  or  were  rebuilding 
their  churches,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen's  Parish  had  been  remodeled 
at  large  expense.  The  contributions  from  these  sources  were  there- 
fore small.  "What  response  was  made  by  the  Congregationalists,  we 
cannot,  owing  to  the  defect  in  the  record,  now  ascertain.  But  the 
rebuilding  of  the  meeting-house  was  commenced  at  once,  and  it 
■was  completed  and  dedicated  November  13, 1850,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Bev.  Dr.  Peters  of  Williamstown. 

The  church  was  organized  November  12, 1850,  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty  members  who  had  been  dismissed  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Pirst  Church.  The  first  pastor,  Eev.  Samuel  Harris  of  Con- 
way, was  installed  March  11, 1851 ;  Bev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D., 
of  Boston,  preaching  the  sermon.  Doctor  Harris  was  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin  College,  and  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  was 
a  man  of  eminent  ability  and  of  the  noblest  character.  His  pasto- 
rate was  in  the  highest  degree  successful ;  but  was  terminated  in 
August,  1855,  hy  his  acceptance  of  a  professorship  in  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary. 

Doctor  Harris  was  succeeded  in  Juno,  1856,  by  Bev.  Charles  B. 
Boyington  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  dismissed  in  July,  1857.  Eev. 
Roswell  Foster  of  Huntington,  was  installed  April  2,  1859.  Bev. 
Samuel  R.  Dimock  was  installed  September  24,  1861,  and  dis- 
missed April  24,  18G4.  Eev.  Edward  Strong,  D.  D.,  of  New 
Haven,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  installed  March  15, 
1865,  and  dismissed  November  15, 1871.  Eev.  Thomas  Crowther 
was  installed  ]\[ay  22,  1872,  and  dismissed  May,  1875.  Eev. 
William  Carruthers  was  installed  in  January,  1876. 

The  deacons  chosen  at  the  organization  of  the  church  in  1850, 
were  Curtis  T.  Fenn,  Thomas  Taylor  and  James  H.  Dunham. 

The  growth  of  tlie  church  and  parish  since  their  organization 
has  been  uniform,  and  their  history  presents  few  incidents  to  be 
noted. 

In  1859,  the  spire  of  the  church  was  blown  down  hy  a  violent 
gale,  which  also  injured  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  Church  so  badly 
that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  it.  The  spire  of  the  South  Church 
was  restored  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars. 
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In  1873,  a  new  and  excellent  organ  was  purchased,  and  the 
church  so  remodeled  as  to  locate  the  organ  and  choir  in  the  rear 
of  the  pulpit.  This  change  greatly  improved  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  interior ;  and  was  effected  at  an  expense,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  organ,  of  over  five  thousand  dollars.  The  com- 
mittee who  had  charge  of  the  work,  were  "\iVilliam  B.  E.ice,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  E.  F.  Humphrey,  TV.  K.  Bice,^  and  James  H.  Dun- 
ham. 

SECOND  CONGREGATIONAL  CEURCH. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Second  Congregational  Church  was^formed, 
consisting  entirely  of  people  of  color.  Eev.  Dr.  Todd,  Hon.  E. 
A.  Newton,  and  other  gentlemen  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  new 
organization,  and  with  their  aid,  a  neat  church  was  built.  Bev. 
Dr.  Garnett  of  Troy,  and  other  colored  clergymen,  assisted  by 
preaching  and  otherwise  in  gathering  a  congregation.  The  first 
pastor  was  Eev.  Samuel  Harrison,  who  was  ordained  in  1850,  and 
has  been  pastor  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  intervals,  in 
which  he  preached  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Newport,  K.  I.,  and  another  period,  during  which  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  Fif ty-fourtl>  Massachusetts  Kegiment. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CHURCHES  AND  TOWN-HALL. 

.        [1812-1875.] 

First  Baptist  Church  —  ilethodist  Episcopal  Church— Weslejan  Methodist 
Church  — St.  Stephen's  Church  — Town-hall  — St.  Joseph's  Church  — 
Church  of  St.  Jean  Le  Baptiste  —  German  Lutheran  Church  —  Synagogue 
Ansha  Amonium  —  Shaker  Society. 

FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCn. 

FOR  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Elder  Francis,  the  Baptist 
Church  was  without  a  pastor,  and  severely  felt  the  depriva- 
tion, in  the  backsliding  of  some  of  its  members.  Still  it  steadily 
grew,  and  the  records  report  many  "precious  interviews"  and 
'*  solemn  seasons,"  in  the  school-house  on  "West  street  —  beyond 
Lake  Onota —  to  which  the  Sabbath  services  had  been  transferred. 

Elder  Leland  and  other  neighboring  clergymen,  often  officiated 
at  thL'se  meetings  ;  but  they  were  generally  conducted  by  the 
officers  of  the  church.  The  people  were  not  insensible  to  the 
value  of  a  settled  ministry,  and  the  scantiness  of  their  means  was 
painfully  apparent  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it.  An  examination 
in  1819,  showed  that  there  were  only  nine  members  of  the 
church  who  held  property  —  meaning,  probabl}-,  real  estate  — 
"  on  which  money  could  be  raised  for  the  future,  "  viz  ;  Sylvester 
rcobbins,  $1,700;  Simeon  Lewis,  $800;  Samuel  lioot,  $4,500; 
Luke  Francis,  $2,000;  Josiah  Francis,  $2,500;  Oliver  Eobbins, 
$4,500;  Sylvester  Clark,  $100;  Daniel  H.  Francis,  $1,500;' 
Noble  Strong,  $4,500.     Total,  $22,100. 

Xo  member  of  the  society  was  rich ;  but  none  were  needy, 
except  Backus  Boardman,  a  colored  brother,  who  was  supported 
by  the  church.  The  first  recorded  action  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit,  after  the   death   of   Elder  Francis,  was  in    1819,^  when 

1  Some  may,  nevertheless,  have  been  made,  as  tiie  clerk  between  1816  and 
1819  made  no  records. 
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Elder  Otis  was  invited  to  preach  once  a  month  at  one  dollar 
per  day.  He  declined.  The  church  next  looked  to  Elder  Le- 
land;  but  he  was  bold  and  original,  in  thought  and  expression, 
to  a  degree  which  startled  some  of  the  more  conservative  mem- 
bers, and  it  was  voted  in  September,  "  on  account  of  the  tryals 
in  some  minds,  not  to  invite  Elder  Leland  to  preach  with  us  at 
present."  The  vote  was  soon  rescinded  ;  but  Mr.  Leland  did  not 
accept  the  call,  being  absorbed  in  the  revival  of  religion  which 
was  going  on  in  northern  Berkshire.  He,  however,  preached 
in  Pittsfield  four  Sundays  in  the  year  1820. 

In  March,  1822,  the  churches  in  Lanesboro  and  Pittsfield 
engaged  Elder  Augustus  Beach  to  preach  in  the  two  towns  on 
alternate  Sundays,  the  Pittsfield  church  agreeing  to  pay  him  on 
their  part,  one  hundred  dollars,  and  "provide  a  place  for  his 
family."  This  arrangement  continued  until  1827,  Mr.  Beach 
receiving  thirty  dollars  per  annum  in  lieu  of  house-rent.  About 
half  the  pastor's  pay  was  raised  by  assessment  upon  the  church- 
members  ;  the  remainder  by  subscription  among  the  members  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  Beach  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  although  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  character  in  his  profession,  being  a 
revivalist  in  religion  and  a  reformer  in  morals.     "Well  qualified 

.for  a  leader  in  the  church-militant,  he  was  ever  ready  to  assail, 
not  only  every  form  of  wrong  which  presented  itself,  but  all 
which  he  could  seek  out ;  a  warfare  which,  as  his  people  thought, 
he  made  too  broad,  to  the  neglect  of  home-duties.  But  his 
eloquence  being  powerful  from  its  earnestness,  as  well  as  by  its 
logic,  he  did  not  lack  success.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he 
of  course  combated  in<litTorence,  irreligion  and  sin,  in  their  ordi- 
nary manifestations,  with  all  his  might;  and  his  achievements 
as  a  revivalist  were  great,  resulting  in  large  accessions  to  his  own 

'as  well  as  to  other  churches.  But,  as  we  said,  he  set  himself 
against  all  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world ;  and,  as  intemperance 
was  then  the  special  wrong  to  whose  enormity  reformers  were 
striving  to  awaken  both  the  church  and  the  world  —  he  made 
himself  a  devoted  champion  against  that  vice.  It  was  he  who 
first  persuaded  the  frifiuls  of  temperance  in  Pittsfield  to  make 
total  abstinence  from  wine,  beer  and  cider,  as  well  as  from  dis- 
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tilled  liquors,  the  corner-stone  of  their  creed.  Afterwards  he  was 
an  equally  zealous  opponent  of  slavery.  In  his  later  years  — long 
after  his  removal  from  Pittsiield  —  he  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  a 
believer  in  the  near  approach  of  the  second  advent  of  the 
Savior.  The  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  note  a  general  resem- 
blance in  his  character  to  that  of  Elder  Valentine  Rathbun. 

Mr.  Beach  appears  to  have  been  the  man  needed  by  the 
Baptist  Church  when  he  became  its  pastor  ;  but  for  two  years  it 
received  no  accession  by  baptism,  and  only  four  members  were 
added  between  1822  and  1827.  During  the  three  years  next 
preceding,  the  religious  interest  which  pervaded  all  northern 
Berkshire,  extended  to  Pittsfield,  where  twenty-three  persons 
joined  the  Baptist  Church ;  and  it  may  have  been  that  the  barren 
years  of  Mr.  Beach's  pastorate  were  due  to  reaction.  It  needed, 
perhaps,  that  the  field  should  lie  fallow  for  awhile.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  fruit  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  min- 
istry, which  extended  to  September,  1834,  fully  compensated  for 
those  early  years  of  patient  waiting,  labor  and  prayer.  During 
the  twelve  years  and  four  months  of  Mr.  Beach's  ministry,  the 
church  received  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  by  baptism 
and  forty-two  by  letter.  Thirteen  died ;  thirty-seven  were  dis- 
missed, and  thirteen  excluded,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  one  hundred 
an<I  fifty-nine.  When  he  resigned  its  charge  it  numbered  two 
hundred  and  forty  members. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Beach  was  marked  by  some  interesting 
events.  It  was  upon  his  motion  that  several  of  the  Berkshire 
churches,  in  1821,  withdrew  from  the  Shaftsburj  Association  j  of 
which  the  History  of  that  body  gives  the  following  account : 

In  1S2G,  Elder  Beach,  in  behalf  of  some  of  the  Berkshire  churches, 
asked  leave  to  form  a  new  Association,  which  was  granted,  although 
but  few  of  the  churches  improved  the  liberty  for  several  years.  Only 
the  Adams,  Cheshire,  Pittsfield,  Savov,  Sandisfield  and  "Williarastown 
churches  had  left  the  Shaftsbury  Association  in  1S:31,  when  the  Berkshire 
Association  contained  fourteen  churches.  *  *  *  In  1SJ8,  corre- 
spondence was  opened  with  the  Berkshire  Association,  and  Elders  Keach, 
Olmstead,  Savory  and  Marshall  appointed  delegates  to  its  next  session 
at  Pittsfield  in  May.  Thus  did  the  mother  give  her  blessing  to  tlie 
young  daughter  in  her  settlement  ;  and  finally  bequeathed  her  the 
whole  Baptist  territory  of  Berkshire  county  as  her  dowry;  though  it 
was  a  number  of  years  before  all  the  churches  in  that  county  could 
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leave  the  embraces  of  the  raotlier,  ev-en  to  stay  in  their  own  mountain 
home.     It  was  like  the  parting  of  Naomi  and  her  daughters. 

♦'  The  circular  of  this  year  (from  the  Shaftsbury  Association)  'on  the 
Christian  Sabbath'  is  very  well  written,  and  is,  we  suppose,  from  the 
pen  of  Elder  Augustus  Beach,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass." 

In  1831,  probably  out  of  regard  for  the  missionary-spirit  of  the 
pastor,  the  sittings  in  the  church  were  made  free ;  but  the 
experiment  did  not  long  continue. 

But  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  church 
during  the  pastorate  of  jMr.  Beach  was  the  erection  of  its  first 
meeting-house.  The  growth  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the 
town,  .before  1827,  rendered  a  permanent  house  of  worship — 
and  that  in  the  central  village  —  indispensable.  As  early  as 
the  spring  of  1825,  the  town  voted  to  grant  a  lot  of  land  in  the 
old  burial-ground  for  a  site,  and  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee to  select  the  location  :  John  Churchill,  Josiah  Francis, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Merrick,  Henry  Hubbard,  Oren  Goodrich,  Daniel  H. 
Francis,  Oliver  P.  Dickinson. 

This  committee  made  choice  of  a  lot,  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  burial-ground,  having  a  frontage  on  North  street  of  forty- 
eight  feet,  and  adepth  of  fifty-six  feet.  For  this  selection  they 
gave  these  reasons  to  the  town  :  "  First,  It  was  best  for  the  town, 
as  it  was  the  least  valuable  ground  on  the  west  line  of  the  burial- 
ground,  and  would  give  an  additional  value  to  the  remainder, — 
over  and  above  what  any  other  practicable  location  would  —  equal 
to  that  of  the  land  given.  Second,  That,  being  the  most  elevated 
spot  in  the  ground,  it  is  the  most  eligible  as  a  building-lot ;  and, 
being  at  the  greatest  possible  remove  from  all  the  public  build- 
ings facing  the  common,  will  not  increase  the  danger  from  fire,^ 
or  occasion  any  interruption  of  any  public  meeting.  Third,  The 
location  would  require  the  nnnoval  of  only  two  grave-stones,  and 
one  of  them  on  an  infant's  grave.  "  To  be  sure,"  they  add,  "there 
are  graves  without  monuments,  on  this  site,  but  not  so  many  as 
upon  a  lot  of  the  same  size  further  south.  And  as  a  very  general 
practice  formerly  obtained  of  burying  the  dead  under  churches, 
and  was  only  discontinued  on  account  of  those  who  assembled  in 
them  to  worship,  we  think  that  this  circumstance  can  form  no 
objection  to  the  location  on  that  account." 

1  Tlie  dread  of  fire  ia  noticeable  in  all  the  action  of  the  town  regarding  the 
disposition  of  the  old  burial-ground,  from  1706  to  1850. 
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This  reasoning  seemed  good  to  the  town;  the  grant  was  made 
accordingly ;  and  the  first  Baptist  mecting-liouse  was  built  with  a 
crypt  under  it,  instead  of  a  cellar.  The  dead  were  not  removed 
until  the  building  of  the  new  church ;  which  saved  them  two 
changes  in  reaching  their  long  home. 

During  the  summer,  a  subscription-paper  was  circulated  to 
obtain  means  for  building  the  house ;  and  Eldad  Francis  called 
a  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  at  the  town-house,  October  17th,  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  a  committee  to  propose  a  plan,  fix  the 
location,  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  house.  In  the 
record  this  is  described  as  "a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
Society,  duly  notified."  Luther  Washburn  presided,^  and  Daniel 
H.  Francis  was  clerk.  The  meeting  chose  the  following  com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  named  in  the  call :  Eldad  Francis, 
Luther  "Washburn,  Benjamin  F.  Hayes,  Charles  B.  Francis  and 
Josiah  Francis. 

This  committee  were  instructed  to  further  circulate  the  sub- 
scription-paper;  which  they  did  to  so  good  purpose,  that,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  they  were  able  to.  report  the  amount  offered 
as  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eightj'-three  dollars,  and  a 
promise  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  Joseph  Shearer,  Esq. 
Upon  this,  they  were  authorized  to  proceed  to  the  erection 
of  the  house  either  of  brick  or  wood,  at  their  own  discretion ; 
finishing  the  outside  and  laying  the  floor,  or  "as  far  as  their 
means  Avould  permit."  They  were  also  empowered  to  assign  the 
proportion  and  class  of  material  to  be  furnished  by  those  who 
had  made  subscriptions,  to  be  paid  in  that  way.  After  an  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  purchase  the  old  Union  Parish  meeting-house 
of  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  the  committee  proceeded  to  erect  a  brick- 
church  sixty  feet  long  by  forty-five  wide,  with  a  well-propor- 
tioned tower  and  spire.  It  had  sittings  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  Two  of  the  committee,  Benjamin  F.  Hayes  and 
Charles  B.  Francis,  were  experienced  builders,  and  under  their 
direction  the  work  was  well  done.  By  the  terms  of  the  subscrip- 
tion, the  material  was  to  be  on  the  ground  by  April  1,  1825,  and 
the  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  June  13,  1827. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  char- 

^Luther  Washburn  had  then  recently  removed  from  L.inesboro  to  Pittsfield. 
He  waa  an  able  lawyer,  a  prominent  citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Society,  althouj^fh,  at  least  in  1825,  not  of  the  church. 
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acter;  and  at  their  close,  the  large  and  attentive  audience  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river-side,  where  fourteen  persons  received  the  rite 
of  baptism  by  immersion. 

After  tlie  resignation  of  ^[r.  Beach,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  for 
several  years  by  different  ministers,  among  whom  Elders  John 
Leland,  S.  Remmington  and  Orson  Spencer  were  prominent. 
This  was  a  period  of  great  depression  with  the  church,  so  far  as 
its  numbers  were  concerned.  The  business  of  the  town  was 
prostrated,  and  a  spirit  of  emigration  to  the  West  prevailed 
throughout  Berkshire.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  missionary 
from  the  West  made  known  the  need  in  that  great  region  of 
Christian  emigrants  to  help  mould  its  character,  and  there  went 
out  from  this  church  in  one  year  more  than  one  hundred  of  its 
members. 

Eev.  Edwin  Sandys  became  settled  minister  of  the  church  in' 
May,  1838,  and  resigned  in  December,  1841.  "Mr.  Sandys  was 
born  in  "Worcester,  England,  December  25,  1798,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire.  He  came  to  America  in  1826, 
and  in  1830  he  married  Miss  Mary  Francis,  a  niece  of  Elder 
John  Erancis.  He  was  a  scholarly,  pious  and  discreet  preacher ; 
but  during  his  pastorate  only  four  members  were  added  to  the 
church  by  baptism  and  eighteen  by  letter;  while  eighteen  were 
dismissed  and  eight  excluded,  leaving  a  net  loss  of  four.  "  The 
church,"  says  Dr.  Porter,  "  was  troubled  with  many  of  the  delu- 
sions which  at  that  period  agitated  the  whole  religious  com- 
munity. Perfectionism  swept  in  and  bore  off  some  of  the  most 
valuable  members."  In  the  year  after  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Sandys,  however,  although  there  was  no  settled  minister,  the 
church  received  thirty  members  by  baptism,  and  seventeen  by 
letter,  while  only  three  were  dismissed;  a  net  gain  of  forty-four. 
Others  had  entered  into  his  labors. 

Since  1842,  the  story  of  the  Baptist  Church  has  been  one  of 
almost  uniform  progress,  with  few  incidents  to  be  specially  noted. 
Eev.  George  W.  Harris  was  pastor  from  January,  1843,  to  April, 
1844  ;  Eev.  A.  Kingsbury,  May,  1843,  to  December,  1845  ;  Eev. 
Bradley  Miner,  April,  1846,  to  December,  1850.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1847,  there  were  about  two  hundred  members  of  the 
church,  with  a  proportional  congregation;  and  the  necessity  of  a 
larger  houso  of  worship  began  to  be  apparent.  At  a  churcli- 
meeting,  December  20th,  a  committee  was  therefore  appointed  to 
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circulate  a  subscription-paper,  and  it  was  resolved  to  build  a 
house,  if  tlie  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  should  be  promised.  In 
April,  1848,  the  committee  reported  that  the  required  sum  had 
been  subscribed,  and  the  following  building-committee  was 
appointed  :  James  Francis,  George  IN".  Briggs,  0.  W.  Eobbins, 
Olcott  Osborne,  Eobert  Francis,  S.  V.  E,.  Daniels,  Henry  Stearns, 
Henry  Clark.     The  committee  chose  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  chairman. 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  committee  reported  the  plan  of  a 
house  "sixty  feet  wide  by  eighty-three  feet  deep,  containing  six 
rows  of  slips ;  supplying,  with  the  slips  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  seats,  or  six  hundred  comfortable  sittings  ; 
also,  a  singers'  gallery,  to  seat  one  hundred  persons."  The  com- 
mittee also  recommended  that  the  basement  of  the  house  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  two  stores  in  the  front,  eighteen 
feet  wide  by  forty  deep,  and  a  vestry  in  the  rear  of  about  thirty- 
seven  by  fifty-six  feet. 

On  motion  of  Deacon  James  Francis,  the  plan  of  the  conv- 
mittee  was  amended  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  stores,  and  con- 
struct a  front  with  columns  and  a  recess,  and  to  have  a  properly 
graded  yard  in  front.  In  August,  the  committee  presented  a 
design  for  a  church  which  was  estimjited  to  cost  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  ;  and,  after  some  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost 
by  adopting  inferior  plans,  it  was  determined  to  build  upon  that 
estimate. 

This  building  was  of  brick,  sixty  feet  wide  by  eighty-two  long, 
and  had  a  steeple  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  high,  surmounted, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Briggs,  by  a  large  gilded  cross.^ 
It  was  dedicated  January  10,  1850,  Rev.  Rollin  H.  Neale,  D.  D., 
of  Boston,  preaching  the  sermon. 

Up  to  this  date  the  church,  although  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
a  parish,  had  been  unincorporated  ;  but,  the  increasing  importance 
of  ita  business-acts  rendering  it  expedient,  it  regularly  organized 
under  the  general  statute  regarding  religious  parishes,  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1849 ;  retaining  the  name  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Pittsfiehl. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Porter  of  Lowell,  became  pastor  of  the  church 
April  1,  1S.">1,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  that  of  his 
predecessor  having  been  five  hundred.     During  his  residence  in 

UVhen  the  spire  waa  partially  overthrown  by  a  gale,  in  1859,  a  belfry  with 
•omewhat  smaller  cross,  was  substituted  for  it. 
56 
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PittsfielJ  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  He 
wrote  a  brief  but  very  excellent  historical  sketch  of  the  church. 
His  successor,  Rev.  'Mv.  Spaulding,  says  of  him : 

Courtly  in  his  manners,  agreeable  in  his  address,  with  a  dignified 
and  commanding  presence,  genial  and  scholarly  in  his  work  ;  not  pro- 
found, but  thoroughly  imbued  with  good  sense,  Lemuel  Porter  has 
left  an  impress  upon  this  church,  more  lasting  in  its  character,  and 
more  potent  in  its  results,  perhaps,  than  any  other  pastor  during  this 
century.  Covering  a  period  of  eleven  years  and  five  months,  his  pas- 
torate, of  a  commendable  and  unusual  length,  bears  upon  it,  all  the 
way  along,  marks  of  great  faithfulness  and  of  distinguished  zeal  in 
winning  souls  to  Christ.  His  eye  was  single  to  the  ministry,  and  his 
hands  knew  no  ether  employment.  Souls  must  have  hung  heavy  upon 
his  heart,  or  baptisms  would  have  never  so  filled  his  hands.  Every 
year  but  one  he  was  permitted  to  report  baptisms  to  the  Association  ; 
and  one  year,  the  largest  ever  reported  in  any  single  year  of  the  cen- 
tury—  one  hundred  and  two. 

Doctor  Porter  was  dismissed  August  1,  1862,  The  later  pas- 
tors have  been  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  August,  1863,  to  August,  1864; 
Rev.  Prof.  William  C.  Ricliards,  January,  1865, — ^November, 
1867;  Rev.  D.  S.  Watson,  November,  1867,— January,  1871; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spaulding,  August,  1871, —  October,  1875. 

In  the  year  1874-5  the  church  was  very  beautifully  remodeled 
under  the  charge  of  a  building-committee  consisting  of  Deacons 
James  Francis,  and  Almiron  D.  Francis,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Whipple, 
assisted  by  Frederick  S.  Parker,  and  D.  C.  BedelL  This  remod- 
eling included  an  entire  change  of  the  front  and  the  interior,  mak- 
ing the  external  architecture  of  the  church  very  unique  and  hand- 
some, and  the  audience-room  remarkably  attractive.  A  new  organ, 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  seven  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  its  tones  are  much  admired.  In  connection  with 
these  changes,  a  chapel  fifty  by  sixty  feet  in  size  and  two  stories 
high  was  added  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  upon  land  bought  of 
the  town  for  two  thousand  dollars.  The  seating-capacity  of  the 
audience-room  is  six  hundred,  and  of  the  chapel  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  entire  cost  of  the  remodeling,  including  that  of 
the  chapel  andorgan^  was  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars. 

The  church  was  re-dedicated  on  the  6th  of  April,  1873, — which 
being  within  one  year  of  the  hundredth  after  the  organization  of 
Valentine  Rathbun's  church  —  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding, 
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preached  a  centennial  sermon,  from  which  we  have  quoted  the 
passages  attributed  to  him  in  tlie  foregoing  pages. 

The  architect  upon  whose  plans  the  church  was  remodeled, 
was  Charles  T.  Kathbun,  a  descendant  of  the  first  Baptist  min- 
ister in  Pittsfield. 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Methodists  of  Pittsfield,  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 
history,  were  notably  a  frugal,  industrious  and  temperate  people, 
distinguished  for  their  zealous  piety  even  in  a  strictly  religious 
community.  What  their  character  was,  in  these  respects,  we  have 
described  in  a  former  chapter.  What  it  was  among  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  in  the  year  1828,  will  appear  from  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  which  included  only  two  of  their  own 
number. 

In  starch,  of  that  year,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  town 
for  a  grant  of  land  to  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Society,  to  aid  them  in  building  a  church.  This  petition  was 
referred  to  S.  M.  McKay,  H.  H.  Cliilds,  :\r.  K.  Lanckton,  T.  B. 
Strong,  Luther  Washburn,  Henry  Hubbard,  Sylvester  Eathbun, 
John  Pomeroy  and  Samuel  Eoot,  who,  in  ^lay,  reported  in  favor 
of  the  grant.  Their  report  was  recommitted  to  them,  and  in 
June,  the  committee  reiterated  their  recommendation,  sustaining 
it  by  an  argument,  in  the  course  of  which  they  say  : 

It  is  the  object  of  the  petitioners  to  establish,  in  this  place,  a  station 
of  the  Methodist  Circuit  which  embraces  the  wliole  county  of  Berk- 
shire, and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Hampshire.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal communicants,  or  church-members,  in  the  circuit,  now  number  six 
hundred  and  fifty-nine.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Methodist  preachers  and 
classdeaders  that  a  permanent  station  at  this  place,  where  regular  and 
constant  preaching  shall  be  maintained,  would  not  only  be  well  attended 
from  abroad;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  system,  wliich  has  done  so  much  for  the  interest  of  religion  in 
the  "West  and  South. 

It  should  be  explained  to  the  town  that  this  s}-stem,  throughout  the 
United  States,  comprises  in  part  the  establishment  of  permanent  sta- 
tions in  every  circuit,  where  there  are  places  sufficiently  populous  and 
central  to  warrant  the  supply  of  regular  and  constant  preaching. 

The  petitioners  state  that  they  believe  that  they  have  resources  and 
wealth  euongli  to  construct  a  suitable  house  for  public  worship.     They, 
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therefore,  place  themselves  before  the  town,  and  ask  the  extension  to 
thera  of  that  liberal  policy  which  has  been  extended  to  other  denomina- 
tions. In  this  connection,  they  presented  for  consideration,  the  number 
of  their  communicants  actually  resident  in  the  town,  •which is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen.  They  also  present  their  respectable  character,  both 
as  Christians  and  citizens,  whose  civil  rights,  considered  personally,  or 
in  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  give  them  some  claim 
upon  the  town  for  so  much  of  the  public  land  as  has  heretofore  been 
appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of  other  religious  societies.  The 
number  of  regular  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (one 
hundred  and  sixteen)  is  exclusive  of  the  Methodist  Reformed  or  Dissent- 
ers ;i  and  it  was  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  Dissenters  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  station. 

The  committee,  recognizing  the  justice  of  these  claims,  recom- 
mended the  grant  of  a  lot  "  of  such  dimensions,  and  upon  such 
terms,  as  would  secure  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  liberally,  in  truth  and  spirit,  the  object  of 
the  donation."  The  town  granted  a  lot  from  the  burial-ground, 
commencing  thirty  feet  north  of  Allen's  book-store,  and  haying 
a  front  of  thirty  feet  on  North  street,  and  a  depth  of  forty  feet. 
The  conditions  were  that  whenever  a  building  should  be  erected 
upon  the  lot  —  which  was  not  to  be  occupied  by  the  church  —  it 
should  be  an  "  elegant  brick-structure  with  marble-trimmings, 
and  at  least  two  stories  high  ; "  and  that  the  church  should  be 
built  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Congregational 
meeting-house,  and  should  be  equal  in  elegance  and  durability  to 
the  Baptist  house."  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1829,  the 
■  selectmen  reported  that  tliose  conditions  had  been  complied  with 
so  far  as  the  erection  of  the  church  was  concerned,  and  trans- 
ferred the  lot  on  North  street  to  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist 
Society:  James  Foot,  William  Stevens,  John  Butler,  Lyman 
Dewey,  and  Thomas  A.  Gaylord. 

The  church  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  November  11th  of  that  year ;  the  services 
being  conducted  by  Ivev.  Samuel  Merwin,  aided  by  lier.  Arnold 
Schofield.  It  was  a  plain  Urick-building,  with  a  spire,  and  cost 
about  three  thousand  dollars,  half  of  which  was  raised  after  the 
dedication.  Rev.  Cyrus  Prindle  was  pastor  from  May,  1829, 
until  the  spring  of  1831 ;  and  in  1SG7  he  stated  that  the  effort  to 

iSee  Chapter  VI. 
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liquiilate  this  debt  was  the  fir^t  great  financial  struggle  of  his 
life ;  and  he  went  through  many  for  similar  ends.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  worshiped  in  this  humble  sanctuary  until 
1852;  but,  during  the  pastorate  of  Kev.  Stephen  Parks,  in  1851 
and  1852 — and  very  much  through  his  instrumentality  —  means 
were  raised  and  a  new  church  of  wood  built  on  the  corner  of 
Fenn  and  First  streets.  The  lot  cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ; 
and  the  church — a  respectable  building,  with  an  audience-room 
capable  of  seating  six  hundred  persons,  and  with  chapel  and  class- 
rooms in  the  basement,  cost  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  building-committee  were  Rev.  Stephen  Parks,  Levi  Childs, 
T.  G.  Atwcod,  J.  M.  Holland  and  J.  H.  Butler.  Mr.  D.  C. 
Morey,  treasurer  of  the  trustees,  acted  with  the  committee,  and 
had  the  laborious  task  of  collecting  the  subscriptions,  and  pay- 
ing the  bills.  The  house  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1852,  Eev. 
Allen  Steele,  of  Albany,  preaching  the  sermon. 

In  1866,  the  Methodists  of  Pittsfield  were  not  behind  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  spirit  with  which 
they  celebrated  the  centennial  year  of  their  church.  But  in 
their  offerings  for  church-extension,  they  looked  forward  to  the 
necessity  of  soon  building  a  church  of  a  costly  character  at  home. 
During  the  year,  the  pastor,  E.ev.  Mr.  Brown,  preached  a  glow- 
ing sermon,  in  which  he  set  before  the  people  a  high  ideal  of 
what  such  a  church  should  be.  Three  years  afterwards,  his  suc- 
cessor, Eev.  Dr.  "Went worth  —  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  clergymen  who  ever  filled  a  Pittsfield  pulpit — having 
preached  a  sermon  partly  upon  Solomon's  Temple,  suddenly 
changed  the  subject,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  his  people, 
in  behalf  of  a  proper  house  of  worship  for  themselves. 

The  seed  thus  sown  lay  dormant  for  awhile  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  but  in  March,  1871,  the  church  occupied  by  them 
having  been  partially  burned,  the  official  board  resolved  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  the  erection  of  a  new  house  to  the  church 
and  society;  and  at  this  meeting,  Eev.  Mr.  Waters  presiding, 
and  E.  H.  Xash  being  secretary,  it  was  voted  nearly  unanimously 
to  proceed  with  the  work  at  once. 

The  following  committee  were  appointed  to  select  and  purchase 
a  site,  and  contract  for  and  superintend  the  building:  William 
Eennc,  Cliarles  E.  Parker,  C.  C.  Cliilds,  Oren  Benedict,  T.  E. 
Glentz,  Charles  T.  Eathbun,  Flavins  P.  Xoble,  James  H.  Butler, 
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Samuel  E.  Howe  and  Henry  Koble.  Mr.  Renne  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  jNIr.  Howe  secretary  and  treasurer,  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  was  clothed  with  full  power  to  act ;  but  upon 
important  points  they  consulted  tlie  official  board,  and  sj^metimes 
the  entire  body  of  the  church  and  society.  After  examining  and 
ascertaining  the  price  of  several  fine  locations,  they  recommended 
the  purchase  of  a  site  on  the  corner  of  Fenn  and  Pearl  streets, 
•where,  by  uniting  lots  belonging  to  three  different  parties,  suffi- 
cient space  could  be  obtained  for  an  aggregate  price  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  This  recommendation  was 
approved,  and  the  land  was  bought. 

In  the  summer  of  1872,  a  plan  remarkable  for  grandeur  and 
beauty  was  submitted  by  Charles  T.  Rathbun,  and  accepted. 
The  foundation  and  first  floor  were  built  in  the  fall  of  1872,  the 
mason-work  being  done  by  Haskell  Dodge,  and  the  wood-work  by 
James  H.  Butler;  the  aggregate  price  being  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  contract  for  building  the  superstriicture  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Butler,  who  contracted  with  ^Ir.  Dodge,  and  with  the  firm  of 
Butler,  Merrill  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  the  senior  partner,  for 
the  wood-work;  the  aggregate  price  being  fifty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  was  exclusive  of  the  glass  for  the  windows,  the  pews, 
pulpit,  heating  and  lighting  apparatus  and  some  other  small 
items. 

Steam-heating  apparatus  was  afterwards  put  in  by  Robbins, 
Gamwell  &  Co.,  for  three  thousand  dollars.  The  glass  cost  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars.  An  organ  was  built  by  Johnson  &  Co.,  of 
"VVestfield,  for  five  thousand  dollars.  And  the  cost  of  the  land 
and  foundation,  with  minor  items,  carried  the  entire  cost  of  the 
work  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thonsand  dollars. 

Work  upon  it  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  April  22,  1873,  Rev.  Dr.  Wentworth  offici- 
ating, assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clymer.  The  church  was  completed 
and  dedicated  May  5,  1874,  Bishop  J.  T.  Peck,  of  California, 
preaching  the  sermon.  During  the  day,  under  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  Rev.  B.  I.  Ives,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  suffi- 
cient sum  was  subscribed  to  cancel  the  debt  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  The  ladies — who  had  pledged  three  thou- 
sand dollars  towards  this  purpose,  and  had  also  defrayed  tlie 
expense  of  upholstering,  and  in  part  furnishing  the  church — on 
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tlii'  (lay  of  dedication,  entertained  hundreds  of  guests  with  excel- 
lent free  dinners  in  their  parlor  over  the  chapel.^ 

The  church  is  built  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick,  with  rich 
triniininj^s  of  light-drab  freestone,  from  the  Amherst,  Ohio,  quar- 
rio-s.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  ground-plan  is  cruciform,  the 
arms,  however,  being  quite  short.  The  extreme  external  length 
of  the  main  building  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  feet,  and  its 
width  seventy-two  feet.  It  has  three  spires  ;  the  highest  of  which 
surmounting  a  tower  which  forms  the  main  entrance,  is  a  huu' 
dred  and  seventy-six  feet  high.  The  effect  of  the  grand  contour 
of  the  building,  with  its  numerous  spires  and  pinnacles,  is  very 
striking  ;  much  more  so  than  that  of  any  other  building  in  the 
town. 

The  main  audience-room  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet  long,  sixty- 
eight  wide,  and  forty-eight  high.  The  chapel — which  opens 
into  the  main  room  by  sliding-doors,  of  its  whole  breadth  —  is 
ninety-six  feet  long  by  forty-eight  wide.  Over  it  are  ladies'  par- 
lors and  class-rooms.  The  audience-room  is  handsomely  fin- 
ished, and  is  lighted  by  eight  windows  of  stained  glass  of  elegant 
designs.  It  has  a  seating-capacity  of  fourteen  hundred,  and, 
with  the  chapel,  which  can  be  easily  thrown  into  one  room  with  it, 
it  will  furnish  seats  for  nineteen  hundred  persons.  Twenty-one 
hitii'lred  were  in  the  two  rooms  on  the  day  of  the  dedication. 

The  architect  and  builders  were  all  citizens  of  Pittsfield,  a  fact 
of  whi'.-h  the  ^Methodist  people  were  proud ;  this  being  the  first 
time  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude  had  been  accomplished  with- 
out aid  from  abroad.  The  architect  and  contractor  were  also 
members  of  the  parish, 

Tiie  contrast  between  this  noble  building  and  that  on  East 
atrt-ot  which  the  town  required  to  be  so  "elegant  and  durable," 
well  illustrates  the  progress  of  Methodism  in  Pittsfield,  between 
1S20  and  1875,  The  projectors  of  the  East-street  church  did  not 
e.K:iggcrate  the  harvest  which  might  be  expected  from  the  seed 
sown  in  it.  The  number  of  Methodist  communicants  in  Pitts- 
iicld,  at  the  latter  date,  was  six  hundred. 

The  influence  of  individual-pastors  of  the  Methodist  Church 
upon   the    town  is   less   than  that  of    some  clergymen  of  other 

^Tlie  largest  original  contribution  to  tlie  fund  for  buil<ling  the  cliurcli  was 
Mr.  William  Renne;  wlio  gave  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dolhirs.  Mr. 
Kenne's  services  on  tlie  building-cotnmittee  were  also  of  great  value. 
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denominations,  who  have  filled  long  pastorates  in  it.  Their  brief 
residence  forbids  it ;  but  perhaps  the  aggregate  power  which 
they  have  exercised  in  molding  the  character  of  the  place  has 
been  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  class  of  preachers.  We 
append  a  list  copied,  principally,  from  a  manual  prepared  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Carhart. 

PREACHERS  ON  PITTSFIELD  CIRCUIT  FROM  ITS  FORMATION 
IN  1792  TO  1876. 

1792.     D.  Kendall,  R.  Dillon  and  J.  Rexford. 

1793  to  1795.    J.  Covel  and  Zadoc  Priest. 

1795  "  1797.     Timothy  Dewey,  Cyrus  Stebbins  and  Ebenezer  Stevens. 

1797  "  1799.     Joseph  Sawyer,  Reuben  Hubbard  and  Daniel  Bruraley. 

1799  "  1801.    Michael  Coate  and  Joseph  Mitchell. 

1801  "  1803.    Joseph  .Mitchell,  Oliver  Hall,  Moses  Morgan  and  Elias 

Vanderlip. 
1803  "  1805.     Elias  Vanderlip,  E.  Ward,  R.  Searl,  Elijah  Chichester 

and  Nehemiah  W.  Tompkins. 
1805  "  1807.     William    Anson,  Richard   Flint,  John    Robinson   and 

James  M.  Smith. 
1807  *«  1809.     Noble  W.  Thomas,  Eben  Smith  and  John  Crawford^ 
1809  "  1811.     Elijah  Woolsey,  Phinehas  Cook  and  Seth  Crowell. 
1811  "  1813.     Samuel  Cochran,  C.  H.  Gridley,  James  M.  Smith  and 

F.  Draper. 
1813  "  1815.     Billy  Hibbard,  Beardsley  Northrop  and   John  Finne- 

gan. 
1815  "  1817.     Datus  Ensign,  John  Finnegan,  Lewis  Pease  and  James 

Covel. 
1817  "  1819.     William   Ross,  T.  Benedict,  Elisha  P.  Jacob  and  John 
Matthias. 
Bela  Smith,  Daniel  Coe,  T.  Clark  and  Daniel  Kilby. 
T.    Clark,    David   Miller,   Willyim   Anson    and   Smith 

Dayton. 
Cyrus  Culver,  Samuel  Eighmey  and  Robert  Jarvis. 
Gershom   Pierce,  John  J.  Matthias,  Phinehas  Cook  and 

John  Nixon. 
Bradley  Sillick,  Peter  C.  Oakley. 
Cyrus  Prindle,  Charles  F.  Pelton  and  Noah  Rigelow. 
J.  Z.  Nichols. 

T.  Benedict  and  Oliver  Emerson. 
F.  W.  Smith. 
Henry  Smith. 
Luman  A.  Sanford. 


1819 

(( 

1821. 

1821 

(I 

1823. 

1823 

(t 

1825. 

1825 

t( 

1827. 

1827 

(t 

1829. 

1829 

n 

1831. 

1831 

it 

1833. 

1833 

(( 

1835. 

1835 

(( 

1837. 

1837 

iC 

1839. 

1839 

It 

1841. 
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ISU  to  1842.     John  Pogg. 


1842 

11 

1843. 

Peter  il.  Hitchcock. 

1843 

ti 

1815. 

D.  D.  WheeJon. 

1815 

t( 

1847. 

Andrew  Witherspoon. 

1817 

>4 

181!). 

Z.  Philhps. 

1849 

a 

1S50. 

Sanford  Washburn. 

1850 

^( 

1S.>2. 

Stephen  Parks. 

1852 

•' 

1854. 

Bostwick  Hawley. 

1854 

(( 

1856. 

H.  L.  Starks. 

1856 

>( 

1858. 

R.  H.  Robinson. 

1853 

<( 

1860. 

D.   Starks. 

1860 

(( 

18G2. 

J.  F.  Yates. 

1SG2 

(1 

1864. 

J.  Wesley  Carhart,  D.  D. 

1864 

u 

1867. 

William  R.  Brown. 

1863 

k4 

C.  F.  Burdick. 

18G9 

li 

1871. 

Erastus  AVentworth,  D.  D. 

1871 

n 

1872. 

W.  G.  Waters. 

1872 

(( 

1875. 

J.  F.  Clymer. 

1875 

i( 

David  W.  Gates. 

WESLEY^N  METHODIST  CHURCIL 

"When  the  llethodist  Episcopal  congregation  removed  to  their 
new  church  on  Fenn  street,  some  twenty  members  united  to 
maintain  divine  worship  in  the  old  brick-sanctuary ;  but  the 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  sale  of  the  building  to  T.  G. 
Atwood.  !Mr.  James  Toote,  one  of  tlie  original  builders  and 
trustees,  "feeling  a  great  reluctance  to  see  the  house  of  worship, 
which  had  become  endeared  to  him  by  many  sacred  incidents, 
converted  to  secular  uses,  purchased  it  of  IMr.  Atwood,  and  imme- 
diately it  was  opened  for  worship  again. "^ 

Rev.  Cyrus  Prindle,  who  had  preached  in  the  church  the  first 
year  after  its  erection,  visited  Pittsfield  in  September,  1852 ;  and 
having  become  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  was  urged 
by  Mr.  Foote  and  others  to  remove  to  Pittsfield,  and  attempt  to 
build  up  a  congregation  of  that  order.  Before  the  plan  was 
matured  Mr.  Foote  died,  but  provided  in  his  will  that  the  church 
be  leased  for  the  simple  interest  upon  eight  hundred  dollars. 
The  enterprise  found  friends  ;  a  few  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  inviting  !Mr.  Prindle  to  become  pastor  of  a  new  congregation, 
and  he  commenced  his  labors  in  October,  lSo2. 

^  Rev.  C.  Prindle's  statement. 
57 
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The  building  was  refitted  and  re-dedicated,  Eev.  Dr.  Harris  of 
the  South  Church  preaching  the  sermon,  and  Eev.  Drs.  Todd  and 
Porter,  Eev.  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Prindle,  taking  part  in  the 
exercises.  The  church  maintained  an  existence  until  the  removal 
of  JMr.  Prindle  from  town,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  valuable  mis- 
sionary-work. After  his  removal,  it  languished,  and  when  the 
building  was  demolished,  in  the  year  1867,  it  had  not  for  some 
time  been  used  for  religious  purposes. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH. 

"The  Episcopal  Eeligious  Society  of  Lenox,  Pittsfield,  Lee 
and  Stockbridge,"  which  was  incorporated  in  1805,  seems  to  have 
become  extinct,  so  far  as  its  Pittsfield  members  were  concerned, 
on  the  removal  of  Henry  Van  Schaack  to  Kinderhook.  An 
attempt  to  establish  an  Episcopal  parish  during  the  political 
troubles  of  the  Eirst  Parish  failed;  and  no  further  efforts  to  that 
end  were  made  untjl  the  year  1830.  Hon.  Edward  A.  Kewton 
was,  however,  known  to  be  a  devoted  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  although  tolerant  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the-  Sabbath- 
school  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  About  1830,  circum- 
stances arose  which  induced  him  to  desire  the  estaMishment  of  a 
parish  of  his  own  faith ;  and  he  undertook  the  foundation  of  one, 
with  unbounded  zeal  and  untiring  exertion. 

Whether  from  his  own  previous  teaching,  or  some  other  reason, 
he  found  many  ready  to  sympathize  with  him ;  and,  on  an  invita- 
tion published  in  the  Anjns,  a  considerable  number  of  "persons 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  tlie  Episcopal  Church  in  Pitts- 
field, or  desirous  of  uniting  with  a  parish  of  that  communion," 
met  at  Pomeroy's  coffee-house^  on  the  evening  of  June  25th. 
Inhabitants  of  neighboring  towns,  not  already  in  connection  with 
Episcopal  parishes,  were  also  invited  to  attend,  and  they  were 
informed  that  arrangements  were  completed  for  carrying  the 
object  into  immediate  effect,  "  free  of  any  tax  for  the  current 
year." 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Hon.  Henry 
Hubbard,  a  member  of  the  parish,  issued  his  warrant,  reciting 
that  Benjamin  Luce  and  twenty-four  others  had  "united  to  form 

^Thc  old  Campbell  cotfeehouse,  then  kept  by  Mr.  John  Pomeroy,  who  was 
himself  au  Episcopalian. 
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a  religious  society  according  to  the  doctrine,  discipline  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tlie  United  States  of 
America,  under  the  title  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Fittsfield,'' 
and  calling  a  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers  at  Ponieroy'^ 
coffee-house.  No  record  remains  of  the  action  of  that  meeting; 
but,  under  the  organization  then  effected,  public  worship  was  con- 
ducted for  one  year,  and  the  first  rector  was  elected.  Afterwards, 
in  1832,  a  special  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lecture-room  (old  Union  Church)  was 
hired  by  the  parish,  and  here  the  first  religious  service  was  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  August  1,  1830;  Eev.  Theodore  Edson,  of 
Lowell,  officiating.  Here,  too,  the  first  Christmas-eve  and 
Christmas-day  services  were  held ;  the  lecture-room  being  styled 
in  the  public  notices,  "the  Episcopal  Church." 

In  the  Sun  of  March  17,  1831,  "  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Stephen's,  Pittsfield,  and  of  St.  Luke's, 
'  Lanesboro,  to  procure  the  permanent  services  of  a  clergyman  for 
said  parishes,"  gave  notice  that  they  had  obtained  Eev.  George 
T.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  and  that  the  church  in  Pittsfield  would  be 
open  for  divine  service  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday ;  and 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  administered  at 
Lanesboro. 

Eev.  George  Thomas  Chapmaji,  D.  D.,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Charlotte  (Carnzu)  Chapman,  was  born  at  Pilton,  a  suburb  of 
r.arnstaple,  Devonshire,  England,  September  21,  1786 ;  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1795;  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
itt  1804.  From  1808  to  1815,  he  practiced  law  at  Bucksport, 
^le.,  where  he  married,  in  1811,  Alice,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
Buck.  In  1815,  he  resumed  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  had 
previously  pursued,  and  was  ordained  by  Eight  Eev.  Bishop 
Ciri.swold,  deacon  in  1816,  and  presbyter  in  1818.  For  several 
years  he  preached  in  various  places  ;  among  the  rest,  in  the  year 
1819-20,  at  Lanesboro,  Lenox  and  Great  Barrington  ;  his  parish 
thus  covering  whatever  of  Episcopacy  there  was  then  in  Berkshire 
county.  In  July,  1820,  he  became  rector  of  Christ's  Church, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  from  1825  to  1827,  while  holding  that 
pastorate,  was  Professor  of  History  and  Antiquities  in  Transyl- 
vania University.  In  1830,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Lexington, 
and  came  to  Pittsfield. 

Doctor  Chapman  was  a  rare  man.     In  the  opinion  of  those  best 
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qualified  to  judge,  the  church  had  few  such  preachers.  A  volume 
of  his  sermons,  entitled  "  The  ^linistrj-,  Worship,  and  Doctrines 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  published  many  years  ago, 
has  hecome  a  standard  work  in  the  literature  of  the  church.  Of 
this  book,  Kev.  George  D.  Johnson,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Newburyport,  said  in  his  funeral-discourse  :  "  The  multitude  of 
men  brought  into  the  church  by  its  simple  clearness  of  argument, 
is  most  wonderful.  Many  prominent  clergymen,  several  bishops, 
and  a  host  of  useful  laymen  attribute  their  first  clear  knowledge 
of  the  church  and  its  teachings  to  Doctor  Chapman's  sermons ;  and, 
not  only  this,  but  men  of  actually  godless  lives,  having  no  con- 
nection with  any  religion,  from  an  accidental  (if  we  may  use  the 
word  where  God  orders  all)  perusal  of  his  works  became  Chris- 
tians and  churchmen  ;  giving  their  time,  their  money  and  their 
lives  to  show  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions." 

Doctor  Chapman  also  published  a  volume  of  twenty-seven  "Ser- 
mons to  Presbyterians  of  all  Sects,''  and  another  of  sketches  of 
the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  is  highly  prized  for  its 
faithfulness  and  accuracy.  His  style,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
books^  was  singularly  terse. and  lucid,  but  not  without  passages 
of  pathos  and  sentiment.  His  logic  did  not  obtrude  itself  form- 
ally, as  logic.  Choosing  as  a  theme  some  religious-  truth  or 
some  fact  in  sacred  history,  it  was  his  wont  to  clear  away  the 
non-essential  incidents  which  might  becloud  it ;  and  then  to  state 
it  with  such  perspicuity,  that,  while  the  listener  was  unconscious 
of  any  process  of  reasoning,  the  truth  which  the  speaker  sought 
to  inculcate  stood  out  clear,  well-defined  and  self-evident  His 
discourses  were  brief,  and  the  unwearied  hearer  always  carried 
away  a  distinctly-impressed  lesson. 

In  his  varied  pastorates,  and  in  his  many  intervals  of  detached 
missionary  service.  Doctor  Chapman  saw  much  of  the  world  and 
numbered  among  his  parishoners  many  eminent  men  ;  among  them 
Henry  Clay,  whose  memory  he  most  cherished.  But,  living  in 
the  world,  he  had  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  and 
maintained  a  wonderful  simplicity  of  character.  Ko  child  was 
ever  more  free  from  guile. 

These  qualities  as  a  preacher  and  a  man,  admirably  adapted 
him  to  the  building-up  of  parishes  in  those  sections  where  ignor- 
ance of  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church  prevailed,  with 
consequent  prejudice  against  it.    And  to  this  class  of  work,  Doctor 
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Chapman  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  life  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. In  Pittsfiekl,  before  he  resigned  the  place,  in  1832,  to  the 
permanent  rector,  more  tlian  fifty  families  had  become  connected 
with  the  parish.  In  March,  1831,  the  parish  having  determined 
to  erect  a  new  church,  the  town  granted  in  aid  of  the  project,  a 
lot  thirty  feet  wide  and  forty  deep,  lying  between  Mr.  Allen's 
book-store  and  the  land  previously  given  to  the  Methodist  S07 
ciety ;  the  conditions  being  that  the  new  church  should  be  con- 
fltructed  of  brick  or  stone,  and  that  a  respectable  brick-building 
should  occupy  the  granted  premises. 

In  December,  1831,  the  Sun  stated  that  the  wardens  had 
already  contracted  for  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Gothic  style,  to 
be  commenced  in  the  following  spring.  From  what  the  editors 
had  heard,  the  Sun  was  "disposed  to  think  that  it  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  beauty  of  the  village."  A  difficulty,  how- 
ever, arose  at  the  very  outset.  It  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  ^Newton 
and  his  associates,  that  the  church  should  stand,  where  it  was 
afterwards  built,  upon  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Park  place  and 
School  street ;  and  they  offered  the  town  five  hundred  dollars  for 
a  lot  of  sufficient  size  at  that  point.  But  the  site  was  already 
occupied  in  part  by  the  town-house,  in  which  the  Central  school- 
district  claimed  an  interest  by  virtue  of  its  occupancy  of  its 
lower  story  for  a  school-room.  For  this,  and  other  reasons, 
Lemuel  Foraeroy  and  other  citizens,  averse  to  change  in  the  old 
order  of  things,  opposed  the  sale,  and  the  proposition  was. re- 
jected by  the  town. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Is"ewtou  announced  his  determination  to  erect 
the  church  on  a  portion  of  the  grounds  attached  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Foraeroy.  And  here,  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  the  contractors  began  to  collect  stone  and  other 
material.  The  danger  of  a  chronic  and  bitter  neighborhood- 
ffud  was  imminent ;  but  it  was  happily  avoided  by  a  compromise 
offered  by  Mr.  Fomeroy,  who  proposed  that  the  difficulty  should 
be  surmounted  by  the  erection  of  a  new  town-hall,  and  the  pur- 
chase by  St.  Stephen's  parish,  of  the  school-district's  interest  in 
the  old  building.  This  recommendation  was  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee which,  on  the  second  of  April,  through  its  chairman,  M.  E. 
Lanckton,  made  a  report  in  which  they  say : 

However  commodious  tlie  present  town-hall  may  have  been  for  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  yet,  from  the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  town  —  promoted  and  occasioned,  as  it  no  doubt  is  by 
the  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  its 
former  and  present  citizens  —  such  are  our  numbers  that  a  much  larger 
hall  is  considered  by  all  a  necessary  convenience.  Your  committee  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that,  if  we  continue  to  be  guided  by  the 
spirit  which  has  heretofore  guided  and  governed  us,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  number  more  than  twice  our  present  population 
and  *  *  *  be  literally  compelled  to  resort  to  some  more  capacious 
hall  for  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  town.  *  *  * 
Whenever  a  hall  is  erected,  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  town  to 
finish  a  room  for  the  town-ofEcers  with  a  vault  in  the  same  for  the 
security  of  the  town-records. 

The  committee  were  not  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  town  should  tax  itself  to  build  a  new  hall,  but  they  stated 
that  they  had  received  two  propositions  from  Lemuel  Pomeroy, 
Esq.,  for  the  erection  of  a  hall,  one  of  which  they  recommended 
the  town  to  accept.  These  propositions,  which  were  appended  to 
the  report,  were  as  follows : 

In  case  the  town  should  deem  it  for  tiieir  interest  to  convey  to  me 
their  present  town-house,  with  sufficient  ground  for  the  erection  of 
.the  Episcopal  Church  and  provide  another  lot  of  ground  atan  equal 
distance  from  the  two  churches,  I  will  erect  a  town-house  at  my  own 
expense,  conformable  to  the  plan  and  report  of  their  committee,  the 
house  not  to  exceed  fifty-six  feet  in  length  and  forty-two  in  width; 
reserving  to  myself  the  whole  basement  floor,  except  one  room,  marked 
out  on  the  plan,  in  which  I  am  to  place  a  good  fire-proof  vault,  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  town-books,  records,  etc. 
The  hall  above  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  town. 

I  will  also  pay  the  Center  School  District  such  a  sum  for  their  interest 
in  the  present  town-house  as  the  selectmen  of  the  town  sliall  adjud-^e 
they  are  entitled  to.  The  expense  of  insurance  and  keeping  the  roof 
of  the  house  in  repair  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  town  and  myself. 

A  second  proposition  I  will  also  submit.  In  case  the  town  should 
think  it  more  to  their  interest  to  build  and  own  the  entire 
house,  I  will  add  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  which  'Mr. 
Newton  proposes  to  pay  for  the  site  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars.  I  will  also  loan  the  town,  if 
desired,  any  sum  they  may  want,  in  addition  to  the  above,  to  build 
the  proposed  town-house,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  dur- 
ing their  pleasure,  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

And  in  case  either  proposition  is  accepted,  I  will  give  the  town  the 
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use  of  the  lecture-room  to  hold  towa-meetings  for  the  term  of  eighteen 
months  or  two  years. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  fellow-townsman, 

L.   POMEROY. 

The  town  accepted  the  first  of  these  propositions ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  agreed  that  the  hall  should  he  sixty-three  feet  long 
instead  of  fifty-six.  And  on  Mr.  Pomeroy's  suggestion,  the  deed  of 
the  church-site  was  made  directly  to  Mr.  Xewton.  The  following 
provision  was  also  inserted  in  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  town  and  Mr.  Pomeroy  : 

The  building  shall  be  kept  constantly  insured  at  the  joint  and  equal 
expense  of  both  parties.  And,  if  it  shall  ever  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
said  Pomeroy,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  said 
insurance,  provided  he  or  they  shall  erect  another  similar  building,  and 
give  similar  privileges  to  said  inhabitants  within  a  reasonable  time  ; 
but  in  case  said  Pomeroy,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  unreasonably 
delay  to  provide  another  similar  buildiug  and  privileges,  then  the  sum 
insured  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  parties,  and  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  land  shall  revert  to  said  inhabitants. 

The  hall,  a  plain  brick-building  with  stuccoed  front,  was 
erected  according  to  this  agreement.  Although  the  same  remarks 
may  now  be  applied  to  it  which  the  committee  of  1832  applied 
to  its  predecessor,  it  was,  for  its  time,  a  creditable  and  convenient 
building,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  most  important  town- 
action.  In  it  have  been  discussed  all  the  measures  of  town- 
policy,  which  we  have  recorded,  since  the  date  of  its  erection. 
Here  were  held  many  of  the  patriotic  meetings  at  which  soldiers 
were  raised  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In  it  the  people 
of  Pittsfield  have  listened  to  the  most  eloquent  and  eminent 
orator.-!  of  the  day.  In  its  earlier  years  every  fall  saw  it  filled  with 
the  exhibition  of  housL-hold-manufactures  at  the  agricultural  fair, 
and  [)ackod  with  exhibitors  and  spectators.  It  has  often  been 
used  fur  religious  services,  and  once,  for  several  months  as  the 
county  court-house.  In  sliort,  it  has  served  all  the  multifarious 
purposes  of  a  New  England  town-hall ;  and,  for  the  most  jjart, 
served  them  well.^ 

The  church  to  which  the  old  town-house  gave  place  was  a 
modest  Gothic,  structure,  of  the  gray   Pittsfield   lime-stone,  for 

^For  view  of  town-hall,  see  view  of  the  park  in  1876. 
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which  Mr.  Newton  might  have  found  a  model  in  some  quiet 
English  village.  Its  dimensions  were  sixty-seven  feet  by  fortv- 
three;  and  a  tower,  eighty  feet  high,  projected  from  the  front. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  four  thousand  seven  hundred  eleven 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  exclusive  of  the  five  hundred  dol- 
lars paid  for  the  land. 

Hon.  John  Chandler  Williams  died  in  1830,  and  was  buried 
from  the  lecture-room,  then  used  as  a  church  ;  Doctor  Chapman 
preaching  the  funeral-sermon.  His  widow  now  presented  to  the 
church  an  organ,  built  by  Goodrich  of  Boston,  and  costing  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

To  establish  a  fund  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  Mr. 
Newton  gave  four  thousand  dollars ;  to  which,  on  his  suggestion, 
an  East  Indian  gentleman,  whose  sons  were  educated  in  Pitts- 
field,  added  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Newton  then  added  the 
same  amount,  which  raised  the  fund  to  five  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Hosea  Merrill  afterwards  presented  to  the 
parish  a  rectory  situated  on  North  street.  In  1832,  the  parish 
having  received  a  new  act  of  incorporation,  Edward  A.  Newton 
and  Benjamin  Luce  were  chosen  wardens,  and  continued  in  ofiice 
for  two  years.  From  1835  to  1845,  Edward  A.  Newton  and 
Hosea  Merrill  were  wardens.^ 

The  church  was  consecrated  in  the  forenoon  of  December  7, 
1832,  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold  officiating,  assisted  by  the 
rector-elect,  Rev.  Edward  Ballard,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Brenton 
Shaw,  then  recently  instituted  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Lanesboro.  In  the  afternoon,  jMr.  Ballard,  who  had  been  elected 
in  October,  1831,  was  instituted  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Parisli. 

In  the  same  year  the  parish  was  admitted  to  representation  in 
the  diocesan  convention. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  in  1804,  and  re- 
ceived his  theological  education  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York.  "Without  the 
eminent  abilities  which  distinguished  Doctor  Chapman  as  a 
pulpit-orator,  Mr.  Ballard  was  an  excellent  preacher.  His  dis- 
courses were  marked  by  a  pure  and  classic  style  and  a  ripe  schol- 
arship. And  they  were,  moreover,  well-springs  of  the  purest 
instruction  in  morals  and  of  the  soundest  doctrines  in  religion. 

*In  return  for  his  gifts  to  the  parish,  Mr.  Newton  received  the  grant  of  two 
pews  in  fee,  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  rector. 
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If  their  waters  did  not  always  sparkle,  they  were  always  clear 
and  wholesome.  But  it  was  not  chiefly  as  a  pastor  that  Mr.  Bal- 
lard became  endeared  to  the  people  of  Pittslield,  probably  more 
universally  and  more  strongly  than  any  pastor  of  any  denomina- 
tion ever  was.  This  was  due  rather  to  his  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation, which  won  the  esteem  of  every  class,  and  to  the  gentle 
and  benign  manner  which  charmed  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  Entering  heartily  into  every  scheme  for  the  public  good 
which  commended  itself  to  his  judgment^  he  never  made  use  of 
any  of  them  for  his  personal  aggrandizement,  or  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  personal  vanity.  ZSTor  did  he  ever  make  submission  to 
his  own  views  of  policy,  the  condition  of  his  support  of  meas- 
ures which  he  believed  to  be  good  in  the  main.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  town  school-committee,  and  gave  to 
the  performance  of  its  duties  many  laborious  hours.  In  the 
Bible  Society,  in  the  movements  in  behalf  of  temperance  and 
good  morals,  and  in  every  other  good  word  and  work,  he  was  a 
meek  and  unselfish  laborer. 

These  were  qualities  to  win  for  him  rare  love  and  approbation ; 
but  they  did  not  necessarily  endow  him  with  power  to  gain  large 
numbers  of  proselytes  to  his  faith.  The  growth  of  his  church 
was  healthful  and  steady,  but  it  was  not  so  rapid  as  the  impatient 
founders  of  the  parish  craved.  And  they  took  measures  which, 
in  1847,  ended  in  his  resignation.  His  farewell-sermon,  charac- 
terized only  by  forgiveness  and  charity,  brought  tears  to  many 
eyes ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  mild  teachings,  filled  many  breasts  with 
grief  and  indignation. 

After  his  removal  from  Pittsfield,  Mr.  Ballard  was,  for  a  time, 
principal  of  a  school  in  Connecticut ;  but  in  1858  he  was  called 
to  the  recto  rate  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Brunswick,  Me.  Here 
he  was  received  with  warm  welcome  by  the  circle  of  scholars 
which  then  formed  the  facvdty  of  Bowdoin  College,  or  were 
gathered  around  that  institution.  In  his  new  home  his  abilities 
<\-ere  at  once  recognized.  In  1858,  he  received  the  degree  of  A. 
M.  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  1865  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Trinity.  In  1866,  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  of  IMaine,  and  filled  that  office  suc- 
cessfully for  three  years.  In  1859,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  secretary, 
and  to  whose  objects  he  made  very  highly-prized  contributions. 
68 
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He  died  at  Brunswick,  November  14,  1870,  and  his  funeral 
obsequies  were  attended  by  tlie  most  honorable  testimonials  of 
the  respect  and  grief  of  that  community,  and  of  the  friends  of 
learning  throughout  the  state. 

The  unfortunate  termination  of  Mr.  Ballard's  rectorate  in 
Pittsfield  excited  great  feeling  in  the  parish,  and  proved  a  last- 
ing injury  to  it ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  still  larger  secession 
of  its  members,  the  wardens  and  vestry  hastened  to  recall  Rev. 
Dr.  Chapman;  who  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labors  with 
some  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  but  with  an  unimpaired  intellect. 
Years  had  mellowed  the  genial  traits  which  distinguished  his 
character,  and  he  was  welcomed  as  a  father.  Within  the  circle  of 
his  own  parish,  he  was  soon  as  tenderly  loved  as  Mr.  Ballard  had 
been.  To  those  who  were  not  brought  by  circumstances  into 
intimate  social  relations  with  him,  he  appeared  reserved.  His  im- 
posing mien,  his  portly  and  venerable  figure,  and  often  an  absent 
manner,  together  with  his  physical  infirmities,  one  of  which 
affected  his  eye-sight,  seemed  to  repel  cordial  intercourse.  But 
nothing  was  further  from  his  real  character  than  contempt  or  dis- 
regard for  any  of  his  fellow-men.  Under  his  grand  preaching, 
the  parish  flourished,  and  among  its  congregation  were  numbered 
many  men  of  the  highest  culture. 

In  1851,  the  attendance  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  determined  to  enlarge  and  remodel  the  church.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  parish  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  work,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  rector.  An  addition  of  thirty  feet  was 
made  to  the  building.  A  tower  of  stone  took  the  place  of  the 
old  one  of  wood,  and  the  interior  was  remodeled  elegantly,  and 
in  admirable  architectural  taste.  The  ladies  of  the  parish 
furnished  a  very  beautiful  chancel-window,  and  Miss  Lucretia 
Newton  presented  an  organ  better  adapted  to  its  place  than  that 
which  had  served  since  1832.  The  entire  cost  of  all  the  changes 
was  somt'fhing  over  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  gratification  of  tlte  parish  with  the  chaste  elegance  of 
the  remodeled  church  was  very  marked,  and  it  looked  forward 
to  a  most  auspicious  future.  But,  unfortunately,  a  prominent  gen- 
tleman, in  communicating  an  account  of  the  building  to  a 
religious  newspaper,  added,  "  that  what  was  now  needed  to  en- 
hance the' prosperity  of  the  parish  was  a  younger  rector."  This 
paragraph  caught  the  eye  of  Doctor  Chapman,  and  a  slight  inquiry 
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showing  that  a  few  individuals  of  wealth  and  aj^e  participated  in 
this  sentiment,  he  promptly  resigned.  Some  stormy  passages 
occurred  in  parish-meeting  bclory  the  resignation  was  accepted; 
but,  mider  strong  pressure,  a  vote  to  that  effect  was  finally 
obtained.  The  same  misjudging  ambition  wliicli  Lad  deprived 
the  parish  of  its  first  pastor,  robbed  it  of  its  second. 

Doctor  Chapman  afterwar<ls  succeeded  in  founding  St.  George's 
Parish  at  Lee  ;  and,  while  the  incumbent  there,  became  reconciled 
to  those  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  leaving  Pittsfield. 
Pie  died  at  Xewbur.j^ort,  October  IS,  1872,  aged  SG  years. 

After  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Chapman,  there  was  again 
danger  of  disruption  of  the  parish,  and  some  members  actually 
withdrew.  To  prevent  farther  trouble,  both  parties  cordially 
united  in  the  election  of  Eev.  Robert  J.  Parvin  as  rector.  ]\Ir. 
Parvin  was  a  young  man,  and  did  not  possess  the  extraordinary 
qualifications  for  the  place  which  had  been  displayed  by  his  pre- 
decessors. But  he  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  most  faithful, 
assiduous,  and  well-trained  pastor.  His  manner  was  courteous 
and  pleasant,  and  the  harmony  which  he  maintained  with  the 
clergy  of  other  denominations  was  exceedingly  cordial.  He  was 
somewhat  more  determined  in  the  maintenance  of  his  pastoral 
rights  than  Doctors  Ballard  and  Chapman  had  been ;  but  he 
resigned  in  185G,  under  circumstances  similar  to  theirs.  He 
was  succeeded  by  licv.  William  H.  Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  was 
an  Englishman,  and  a  member  of  an  eminent  clerical  family. 
He  was  a  logicfJ  and  able  preacher,  and  a  scholar  of  fine  attain- 
ments. But  he  indulged  in  higher  notions  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  clergy  than  those  which  prevail  in  America ;  and  he 
attempted  to  apply  them  to  the  correction  of  the  evils  which 
existed  iu  the  parish.  The  endeavor  was  doubtless  prompted  by 
pure  motives;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  failed.  i\jid 
in  1850,  IMr.  Stewart  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  liev.  E.  M. 
Pe.k. 

Before  !Mr.  Stewart's  resignation,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
parish  had  seceded  and  formed  the  parish  of  Christ's  Church, 
worshiping  in  the  town-hall ;  and  they  were  particularly  happy 
in  the  choice  of  Rev.  James  J.  Bowden  as  rector.  i\Er.  Bowden 
was  a  man  of  a  somewhat  different  class  of  acquirements  from 
those  of  Doctors  Ballard  and  Chapman;  but  as  a  pastor  he  was 
worthy  to  rank  with  them.     Of  varied  learning  and  di.stinguisheil 
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for  polite  accomplisliinents,  he  -was  also  a  fervid  and  effective 
preacher,  and  an  earnest  and  consistent  Christian  minister.  In 
the  difficult  position  in  wliich  he  was  placed,  by  a  tact  which  did 
not  include  dissimulation,  he  so  governed  himself  as  to  command 
the  respect,  and  fiaally  the  affection,  of  all  parties. 

Mj.  Peck,  the  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  was  an  estimable  pastor ; 
but  the  general  desire  for  a  union  under  Mr.  Bowden  was  so 
apparent  that  he  resigned.  ISIr.  Bowden  was  chosen  to  fill  this 
vacancy ;  and  the  high  expectations  entertained  of  him  were  not 
disappointed.  While  he  lived,  the  parish  enjoyed  a  halcyon 
season ;  but  in  18G2,  after  a  brief  illness,  he  died ;  his  untimely 
removal  from  duties  which  he  seemed  so  perfectly  qualified  to 
perform,  being  deeply  mourned  by  the  whole  community. 

Eev.  John  Stearns  became  rector  in  1863,  and  was  succeeded 
in  March,  1865,  by  Eev.  E.  Livingston  Wells,  whose  pastorate 
continued  until  July,  1870. 

In  December,  1870,  Eev.  Leonard  K.  Storrs  was  chosen 
rector,  and  held  the  office  until  April,  1875,  when  he  resigned, 
his  health  requiring  a  season  of  rest.  Eev.  William  McGlathery 
became  rector  in  October,  1875. 

In  the  course  of  years  all  the  elements  of  discord  were  elimi- 
nated, and  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's  became  entirely  harmo- 
nious, with  prospects  for  the  future  as  bright  as  its  friends  could 
desire.  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Storrs,  the  church  was 
again  handsomely  remodeled  and  decorated. 

About  1853,  by  consent  of  the  donors,  the  parsonage  on  Korth 
street  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  payment  of  debts. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Eev.  'Mt.  Parvin,  a  new  rectory  was 
built  on  Broad  street,  but  it  had  no  permanent  effect  upon  the 
interests  of  the  parish ;  and  it  was  sold,  about  1864. 

During  the  troublous  times  of  the  parish,  its  other  endowments 
were  in  various  ways  reduced  to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S   CHURCH. 

In  1835  there  were  very  few  Catholics  in  Pittsfield ;  but  in 
that  year  the  first  religious  services  performed  in  Pittsfield,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  that  church,  were  held.  It  happened  in  this 
wise.  Eev.  Jeremiah  O'Callahan,  who  was  then  stationed  at  a 
mission    in    Veruiont,  passing    through    town,  was   accidentally 
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detained  at  the  Berkshire  Hotel,  and  gladly  consented  to  remain 
and  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  co-religionists.  A 
^^I^iSs — the  first  in  Berkshire  county^ — was  celebrated  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Daley,  on  Honasada  street ;  Daley,  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children,  Thomas  Colman,  and  five  or  six  other  persons 
being  present.  A  purse  of  fourteen  dollars  was  made  up  by 
those  in  attendance,  for  Father  O'Callahan ;  but  the  good  father 
hesitated  to  receive  it.  Being  pressed,  however,  to  do  so,  a  mode 
of  escaping  from  his  embarrassment  happily  occurred  to  him. 
He  chanced  to  remember  that  the  price  of  flour  was  fourteen  dol- 
lars a  barrel ;  and  proceeding  to  the  village,  purchased  a  bar- 
rel and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  Daley's  house ;  remarking  that, 
with  his  large  family,  he  must  need  it  more  than  he  did. 

From  that  time,  Father  O'Callahan  visited  Pittsfield  yearly, 
until  1839.  In  1841,  Eev,  John  D.  Brady  began,  as  a  mission- 
priest,  to  visit  the  town  once  in  three  months ;  the  services  being 
held,  at  first  in  a  room  given  by  L.  Pomeroy  &  Sons,  in  the  brick- 
building  erected  by  them  near  the  depot.  Afterwards  they  were 
held  in  a  house  near  the  rear  of  the  present  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  in  which  the  first  collection  for  building  a  church 
was  taken  up.  In  1844,  Father  Brady  bought  of  Henry  Callen- 
der,  a  lot  on  Melville  street  for  a  church  and  burial-ground ;  and 
the  church  was  built  the  same  year.  Here  service  was  attended 
occasionally  by  Eev.  ^Messrs.  Brady,  Kavanagh,  and  Strains. 
After  the  death  of  Father  Brady,  the  church  was  attended  several 
years  by  Eev.  Bernard  Kavanagh.  In  May,  1852,  Eev.  Patrick 
Cuddihy  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  pastor  of  the 
church  and  of  all  missions  in  the  county  of  Berkshire.  Mr.  Cud- 
dihy labored  with  great  zeal  and  industry ;  but,  in  1852,  his  con- 
stitution not  being  adequate  to  the  increasing  work,  he  was 
oi.iligtnl  to  call  upon  his  bishop  for  help  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Eev.  Edward  H.  Purcell  was  sent  as  his  assistant.  In  1854  ^ 
ilr.  Cuddihy  was  transferred  to  Milford,  Mass.,  leaving  Father 
Puroell  pastor  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Purcell  has  carried  out  the  ideas  of  his  predecessor  by 
buil'ling  churches  in  several  towns  in  the  county,  and  especially 
by  substituting  for  the  wooden  building  in  a  comparatively 
obscure  location  in  Pittsfield,  a  noble  edifice  of  stone  on  a  con- 

'Unlesa  one  may  have  been  performed  here  ia  the  French  and  Indian  inva- 
sions. 
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spicuous  site  on  the  main  street.  The  site  for  this  church,  which 
is  next  south  of  the  grounds  of  INIaplewood  Institute,  and  com- 
prises three  and  a  half  acres,  was  purchased  of  Hev.  W.  H.  Tyler, 
for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  lighter  Gothic  architect- 
ure in  its  chastest  type.  Its  chief  exterior  characteristics  are  an 
airy  lightness  of  structure,  a  simple  grace  of  outline,  and  perfect 
unity  and  completeness.  Its  extreme  length  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fire  feet,  including  the  tower  and  two  low  wings  in  the 
rear  occupied  as  chapels,  but  opening  into  the  main  building. 
The  breadth  is  sixty-eight  feet.  The  spire,  with  the  richly  orna- 
mented cross  which  surmounts  it,  rises  to  tlie  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  feet.  The  walls — and  the  tower  to  the 
height  of  ninety-three  feet — are  built  of  light-gray  lime-stone, 
quanied  some  two  miles  north,-  and  are  laid  as  broken  ashlar. 
Standing  apart  from  any  other  building,  the  effect  of  this  fine 
piece  of  architecture  is  very  pleasing ;  and,  by  the  purchase  of 
an  ample  site,  care  was  taken  that  it  should  never  be  greatly 
impaired. 

The  interior  is  distinguished  by  mellow  harmony  of  coloring, 
elegance  of  ornamentation,  and  a  pleasing  vista  of  columns  and 
arches.  The  nave  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  with  a 
pointed,  ar';hed  roof,  springing  fifty-five  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
apex;  supported  on  seven  arches  resting  on  eight  pillars.  The 
church  is  lighted  on  each  side  by  seven  handsome  stained-glass 
windows;  while  three  of  more  elaborate  art  adorn  the  chancel. 
The  latter  are  filled  with  full-length  figures  of  the  Savior,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Joseph.  They  are  the  gifts  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  ^itutual  Aid  Society,  the  Ladies  Altar  Society,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Coogan. 

On  each  side  of  the  chancel  broad  arches  open  into  chapels 
designed  for  the  children  of  the  Sunday-school,  where  they  may 
join  in  the  services  of  the  congregation.  These  chapels  furnish 
five  hundred  seats,  and,  the  nave  accommodating  thirteen  hun- 
dred, the  house  has  sittings  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  per- 
sons. 

The  first  ground  was  broken  July,  1864.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  August  20,  1SG4,  by  the  A'ery  Eev.  John  Joseph  Williams, 
then  administrator — but,  before  the  completion  of  the  church, 
Bishop — of  the  Diocese  of  Boston. 
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The  architect  was  P.*  C.  Keely  of  Brooklyn  ;  and  the  work  was 
prosecuted  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Rev.  Mr.  Purcell. 

The  church  was  consecrated  iSTovember  29,  186G  ;  Right  Rev. 
Bishops  Williams,  Conroy  and  IMcFarland,  with  a  long  array  of 
priests,  officiating. 

About  the  year  1869,  Rev.  jVIr.  Lemarque,  assistant-pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  collected  the  considerable  number  of  French 
Catholics  in  the  town,  into  a  congregation  by  themselves,  to  whom 
he  preached  in  their  own  language.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Mr.  De  Beuil,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Quevillon.  When  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Joseph's  took  possession  of  their  new  church,  the 
French  Catholics  purchased  the  old  church,  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious wooden  building,  and  occupied  it  under  the  name  of  St. 
Jean  Le  Baptiste. 

GERMAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

In  the  year  1858,  when  the  Protestant  German  population  of 
Pittsfield  was  about  four  hundred,  arrangements  were  made  by 
a  portion  of  them  for  divine  service  in  their  own  language. 
These  services  were  at  first  held  in  private  houses,  and  with  occa- 
sional vi.-its  by  clergymen  from  the  State  of  New  York.  But  in 
April,  1859,  Rev.  Augustus  Grotrian,  a  learned  and  able  minister  of 
Albany,  accepted  a  call  and  organized  the  German  Evangelical 
Church  of  Pittsfield,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
By  invitation  of  the  First  Congregational  Parish,  the  services 
were  held  in  its  lecture-room;  but  measures  were  at  once  taken 
for  the  erection  of  a  church.  The  town  granted  a  pleasant  site 
in  the  corner  of  the  First-street  burial-ground.  Rev.  Drs.  Hum- 
phrey and  Todd  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  the 
citizens  contributed  liberally.  The  Germans  gave  as  liberally  as 
they  then  had  the  power.  The  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  and  dedicated 
SeptL'ml>er  U,  1SG5. 

^[r.  Grotrian  resigned  in  April,  1865.  Rev.  A.  Kretchner 
was  pastor  from  September,  1865,  to  April,  1866,  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
Simon  from  June,  1866,  to  October,  1S6S. 

All  these  pastors  were  ''free"  or  independent,  ministers,  and — 
like  the  church — without  ecclesiastical  connection.  In  the  cases 
of  Messrs.  Kri'tchner  and  Simon,  the  result  of  this  experiment 
was  not  satisfactory ;  and  friends  of  the  parish  in  the  State  of 
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New  York  advised  that  it  should  associate  itself  with  some  estab- 
lished ecclesiastical  body.  While  this  question  was  pending, 
Rev.  John  David  Haeger  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  com- 
menced his  duties,  December  20,  1868.  ^Ir,  Haeger  favored  the 
change,  and  the  church  voted  to  place  itself  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  assuming  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Pittsfield.  The  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
having  over  fifty  male  members,  and  embracing  from  seventy  to 
ninety  families.  The  German  population  of  the  town  in  1875, 
was  estimated  at  eight  hundred. 

THE  SYNAGOGUE  ANSHA  AMONIUIVL 

In  November,  18G9,  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  town,  for  the 
better  observance  of  divine  worship,  according  to  their  peculiar 
rites,  organized  the  society  Ansha  Amonium  ;  the  officers  being 
Edward  Friend,  president ;  Louis  England,  secretary ;  IMoses 
England,  treasurer.  This  society,  which  included  some  of  the 
most  substantial  and  respectable  citizens  of  the  town,  jQumbered, 
in  1875,  eighteen  heads  of  families.  And  its  officers  were  L.  V. 
Simons,  president;  H.  Goodman,  secretary;  Isaac  Newman, 
treasurer. 

THE   SHAKER   SOCIETY. 

Throughout  the  century,  the  united  society  of  Shakers  has 
maintained  a  respectable  position  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
They  are  embodied  with  the  organization  known  as  the  Hancock 
Shakers,  which  numbers  about  a  hundred  members,  of  whom, 
perhaps,  fifty  reside  within  the  limits  of  Pittsfield.  The  society 
includes  four  families,  and  has  a  neat  church.  It  is  not  numer- 
ous, but  it  forms  a  picturesque  feature  in  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  town.  The  respect  in  which  its  members  are  held  by  the 
people,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  light  in  which  they  were 
riewed  in  1781. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WOOLEN,  DUCK,  COTTON,  PAPER  AND  FLOURING   MILLS 

.        •  [1808-1875.] 

State  of  manufactures  in  1812— Effect  of  Scholfield's  machinery— Seth  Moore'g 
rope-walk— Root,  Maynard  &  Go's  duck-factory — Housatonic  woolen  and 
cotton  mill — rittstield  woolen  and  cotton  company — Their  mills  built; 
leased  to  L.  Pomeroy  and  Josiah  Pomeroy — Sold  to  Josiah  Poineroy  &  Co. 
— Bought  by  L.  Pomeroy  &  Sons — Derkshire  agitation  for  protection  to 
American  manufactures — Henry  Shaw— Pontoosuc  woolen-factory  built — 
Hindrances  to  success — Saxony  sheep  introduced  — Henry  Clay's  visit  to 
Pittstieid— The  Stearns  family  and  tlieir  factories— fhe  Barker  brothers  and 
their  factories — The  Russell  factories— The  I'eck  factories — Taconic  factory 
— Pittsfield  woolen  factory — Bel  ^ir  factory — Tillotson  i  Collins's  factory 
— Pittsfield  cotton-factory — Coltsville  paper-mill — Wahconali  flouring-iuills 
— Shaker  flouring-mill— Osceola  River  flouring-miU. 

rr^lIE  machinery  introduced  by  Scholfield,  and  the  refinement 
JL  of  the  Berkshire  fleece  through  the  better  breeds  of  slieep 
brouglit  in  from  the  Xew  York  flocks,  by  Elkanali  Watson,  John 
B.  Koot,  S'.  D.  Colt  and  others,  or  imported  directly  from  Europe 
by  Jonathan  Allen,  liad,  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  considerably 
increased  the  quantity,  and  very  much  improved  tlie  quality  of 
Pittsfield  •woolen-manufactures ;  but  not  to  an  extent  wliich 
onuhU'd  them  even  proximately  to  meet  the  market  which  was 
brought  to  their  doors.  ]\Iuch  the  larger  part  of  the  cloth  pro- 
duced was  still  made  upon  the  household-looms ;  and,  even  in  the 
so-called  factories,  so  important  a  process  as  the  weaving,  was 
carried  on  by  hand. 

The  san»e  state  of  things  extended  through  the  country.  In 
ISlO,  information  received  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
from  more  than  sixty  different  places,  showed  an  extraordinary 
increase,  and  rendered  it  probal)lo  that  about  two-tliirds  of  the 
cloth,  including  hosiery,  house  and  table  linen,  used  by  the  iiiliab- 
itants  outside  the  cities,  was  the  product  of  housc^liold-nianufac- 
iiU 
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turos.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  states  can? irif/  viachincs,  driven 
by  water,  were  everywhere  established;  and  others  were  extended 
southward  and  westerly.  Jennies  and  other  spinning-machines 
and  flying-shuttles  were  introduced  in  many  places.^ 

From  the  above  and  cognate  statistics,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that 
the  greater  effect  of  the  improvements  in  machinery  introduced 
by  Scholfield,  was  upon  household-manufactures,  and  by  their 
value,  we  must  measure  the  benefits  conferred  by  him  upon  the 
county,  in  relieving  its  necessities  during  the  war.  The  zeal 
and  capital  of  Liviugston  and  Humphries,  even  if  unaided  by 
him,  were  sure  soon  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
supplying  their  mills  with  suitable  machinery.  But  it  was  Schol- 
field, who  came  opportunely,  at  a  moment  when  such  relief  was 
most  needed,  to  enable  the  country  to  provide  for  one  of  its  most 
pressing  wants;  and,  when  taxes  began  alarmingly  to  increase, 
to  scatter  among  thousands  of  families  the  means  of  materially 
adding  tp  the  income  from  their  labor.  And  it  was  he  alone  who 
performed  this  immense  service ;  for  to  Jiim  must  be  fairly 
ascribed,  not  only  the  benefits  derive'd  from  the  machinery  sent 
out  from  his  own  manufactory,  but  from  that  made  by  his  numer- 
ous imitators. 

Still,  valuable  as  the  relief  thus  furnished  was,  and  much  as 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  impulse  imparted  in  various  wavs 
to  American  manufactures,  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  a  con- 
siderable scarcity  of  cloth,  when  the  foreign  supply  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  In  Berkshire,  if  the  hundred  thousand  yards 
of  domestic  wouh'ns,  reported  as  the  product  of  1809,  liad  been 
doubled,  or  treldfd,  in  1812,  it  would,  after  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion for  home-wear,  have  gone  but  a  little  way  toward  meeting- 
the  demand  which  was  made  upon  the  county  wlien,  in  the  fall 
of  the  latter  year,  ]\[ajor  .Melville  advertised,  "Cash,  Cash,  and  a 
generous  price,  for  blue,  brown,  and  mixed  woolen  cloths,  and 
short  stockings.-' 

This  demand,  however,  powerfully  stimulated  the  spirit  of  man- 
ufacturing enterprise.  This  spirit  had  indeed  not  slept,  but  hud 
already  accomplished  much,  and  was  ready  promptly  to  accom- 
plish more ;  so  that  Elkanah  Watson  was  able  to  boast,  at  the 

^Bishop's  History  of  American  Mamifacturcs.  If  tra'iition  is  to  be  at  all 
trusteil,  tlie  extent  to  wliich  honn?spmi  goods  were  used  in  New  En^^land 
must  have  been  mucli  greater  tiian  tlio  proportion  given  by  Mr.  Bisliop. 
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Lailios'  Cloth  Show  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  January,  1813, 
that  the  President  of  the  Uniteil  States  and  the  President  frigate 
— which  he  styled  "  the  pride  of  the  American  navy '' — were 
clothed  from  the  Pittsfield  woolen  and  duck  looms.  And,  in  the 
same  year,  the  Alban;/  Arrjus,  under  the  heading  "Aid  and  Com- 
fort to  the  Enemj',"  alleged  that  a  suit  of  superfine  Berkshire 
broadcloth  had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Prince  liegent  of 
Great  Britain.  "It  is  thought,"  added  the  editor  sarcastically, 
"  that  it  will  prove  a  good  negotiator."  ^\jid,  indeed,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  patriotism  or  good  taste  of  making  pres- 
ents to  a  ruler  with  whom  the  nation  was  at  war,  there  was  no 
prince  in  Europe  so  well  qualified  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  arti- 
cle said  to  have  been  sent,  or  so  sure  to  appreciate  it  if  good. 

This  story  labors  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  invented 
for  political  effect;  but  it  bears  testimony,  even  if  that  suspicion 
is  correct)  to  the  reputation  of  Berkshire  broadcloths.  Of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  boast  regarding  the  clothing  of  the  two  presi- 
dents, there  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Watson,  himself,  after  exhibitiuo' 
in  several  cities  the  broadcloth  upon  wliich  he  had,  in  1812,  taken 
the  first  premium  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  sent  it  to  JNIr. 
^ladison  and  some  other  statesmen  at  Washington,  and  suits 
made  of  it  were  worn  by  them  at  his  inauguration  in  1813.^ 
,  The  frigate  President  was  supplied  with  a  superior  suit  of  linen- 
duck  sails  from  the  duck-factory  of  Boot  &  IVIaynard,  and  her 
cordage  was,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  rope-walk  of  Seth  ^Eoore. 

Moore's  rope-walk  was  built  about  the  year  1808,  in  the  rear  of 
^[ayuard  &  Boot's  duck-factory,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
Elm  street,  midway  between  East  street  and  the  river.  He 
carried  on  the  business  successfully  for  several  years,  makino' 
su[it'rior  cordage  and  twine,  and  accumulating  some  property;  but 
afterwards,  depressed  by  family  troubles,  he  resorted  to  spirituous 
liquors  for  relief,  with  the  usual  result;  and,  in  1814,  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  by  hanging,  in  his  place  of  business,  having  made 
preparations  which  indicated  great  deliberation. 

Mt  i8  stated  in  several  puliliL-iitions,  tliat  Mr.  ^^a(li!>nn,  at  his  inauguration 
in  IMW,  was  dres-fj  in  a  suit  of  Scliollield's  broadclotli.  But  no  mention  of 
anytliini;  of  tlie  kind  is  made  in  the  San;  and  tlie  X^tliuriril  Intelliijrncer,  in  its 
report  of  the  occasion,  states  that  the  president  "wore  a  full  suit  of  ciotii  of 
American  manuTacture,  of  the  wool  of  nierinoes  raised  in  this  country  ;  Ins 
coat  from  the  uianulactory  of  Colonel  Humphries,  and  his  waistcoat  and  sniall- 
elothes  from  that  of  Cliancellor  Livingston  :"  presents  from  those  gentlemen. 
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John  B.  Koot  added  manufacturing  to  his  mercantile  business 
in  the  fall  of  1808,  when  he  commenced  making  sail-duck  from 
flax.  In  1810,  he  was  joined  in  the  business  by  Deacon  Eli 
Maynard,  who  had  just  sold  his  interest  in  the  fulling-mill  at 
White's  dam,  on  Water  street,  to  his  junior  partner,  Jonathan 
Allen,  2d;  and  the  sails  of  the  frigate  President  were  woven  by 
Eoot  &  Maynard.  Early  in  1812,  Oliver  Eobbins  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  concern,  which  took  the  name  of  Root,  Maynard  vS:  Co. 
In  the  fall  of  1813,  INIr.  Root  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  in 
1815,  Mr.  Bobbins  also  retired;  leaving  Deacon  Maynard,  who 
had  from  the  first  been  the  practical  manufacturer,  alone.  He 
continued  in  the  business  a  few  years  longer,  adding  to  it  a  gro- 
cery-store; but  finally  the  grocery  absorbed  his  entire  attention, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sail-duck  in  Pittsficld  ended. 

In  1800,  Deacon  jNIaynard  advertised  that  he  would  give  a  gen- 
erous price,  and  furnish  directions,  for  spinning  immediately  a 
large  quantity  of  tow;  and,  in  the  same  year,   John  B.  KoDt_ 
offered  to  furnish  tow  for  making  four  thousand  yards  of  such 
cloth  as  he  should  direct. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1810,  Mr.  Root  and  Richard  S.  Chappell,^ 
as  partners,  gave  notice  that  the}'  had  for  sale  a  number  of 
merino  rams  of  different  grades,  "derived  from  the  flocks  of 
Colonel  Humphries  and  Chancellor  Livingston,"  and  that — hav- 
ing lately  erected  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths  from  the 
merino  wool — they  would  receive  in  payment  well-washed  and 
merchantable  merino  wool,  at  the  following  rates  per  pound,  by 
the  fleece : 

Full  blood,  two  dollars ;  three-quarter  blood,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents :  half-blood,  one  dollar ;  quarter-blood,  sixty-seven 
cents.  They  also  offered  to  buy  common  wool  of  the  first  quality 
at  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  inferior  qualities  at  proportionate 
prices. 

Messrs.  Root  and  Chappell  were,  in  1812,  incorporated  as  the 
Housato«v<o/^  Manufacturing  Company;  the  engrossing  clerk  at 
Boston  substituting  the  more  antique  spelling  for  that  previously 
used  by  the  firm.  Their  charter  conferred  power  to  hold  real 
estate  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  personal 

iMr.  Chappell  was,  like  his  partner,  a  man  of  restless  business-activity  and 
enterprise.  He  was  also  fond  of  military  pursuits,  and  during  tlie  war  of  lbl2 
made  a  very  efficient  captain  for  tlit-  Berkshire  Blues. 
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property  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  tow.  They  had  also  the  usual 
autliority  to  associate  other  corporators  with  themselves;  but 
they  did  not  immediately  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  factory  erected  by  them  in  1810,  and  then  styled  by  them 
"The  Housatonic  Woolen  Mill,"  stood  at  a  bend  in  the  east 
branch  of  the  Housatonic  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  crossing  of  the  railroad  by  Beaver  street.  The  water-power 
at  this  point  is  of  a  very  inferior  class ;  it  being  impossible  to 
obtain  a  fall  of  more  than  four  feet,  without  flooding  a  great  part 
of  the  valuable  meadows  as  far  back  as  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Amasa  Eice  on  Unkamet  street.  But  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment which  grew  up  around  it,  however  small  as  compared 
with  those  of  a  later  date,  was  an  important  enterprise  for  its 
time ;  comprising,  as  described  in  an  advertisement  of  1816,  "  a 
large  and  commodious  building  improved  as  a  woolen  and  cotton 
^factory,  four  dwelling-houses,  a  store,  a  large  and  convenient 
building  used  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing  cloth,  a  fulling- 
mill,  dye-house,  and  four  acres  of  land." 

The  factory  proper  was  of  wood,  painted  yellow,  about  seventy- 
five  by  thirty-five  feet  in  size,  one  of  the  four  stories  being  a  base- 
ment formed  by  the  descending  bank  of  the  river. 

The  machinery  was  catalogued  in  the  same  advertisement  as 
followj : 

In  the  woolen-department,  three  double  carding-machines ;  three 
Bpinninj-jennies,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty  spindles;  one  roping 
jack  ;  one  picker  ;  four  broad  looms,  three  narrow  looms,  and  com- 
plete seta  of  loom-tackle.  In  the  cotton-department,  four  throstle 
frames,  contaioing  two  hundred  and  forty  spindles,  with  the  necessary 
prep.iring  machinery  for  five  hundred  spindles. 

AUo  all  the  factory-furniture,  and  implements  necessary  for  manu- 
f.icturiiig  and  finishing  woolen-cloth,  and  spinning  cotton-yarn,  and 
warp. 

Xo  cotton-cloth  was  made  at  the  factory,  but  the  warp  spun 
here  \v;us  either  sold  at  the  shops,  to  be  woven  on  hand-looms,  or 
sent  to  mills  in  other  {daces  to  be  mixed  with  wool  in  satinets^^ 

Even  when,  in  later  years,  the  manufacture  of  satinet  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Housatonic  mill,  although  warps  were  made  in  the 

*  Tlie  manufacture  of  cottun-cloth  on  liuuseliultlloutns  was  quite  common  in 
the  early  jrart  of  the  I'Jtli  century. 
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mill  by  parties  to  whom  the  cotton-machinery  had  been  leased, 
they  were  ull  sent  out  of  town  for  a  market ;  wliile  those  used  in 
the  mill  were  brought  from  a  factory  in  Valatie,  N.  Y.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  tliat  the  warps  were  beamed  where  they 
were  woven,  not  where  they  were  spun ;  being  sent  to  market  in 
skeins. 

The  first  years  of  the  Ilousatonic  mill  were  prosperous,  the 
war  affording  a  constant  and  profitable  market  for  its  cloth. 
But,  in  common  with  other  American  manufactures,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  overslaugh  of  foreign  goods  upon  the  return  of 
peace;  besides  being  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  inferiority  of  its 
water-power. 

The  proprietors  seem,  however,  to  have  struggled  bravely  against 
adverse  circumstances.  In  February,  1815,  Eichard  G.  Goggswell, 
clerk  of  the  company,  called  a  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing alterations  in  the  by-laws ;  probably  rendered  necessary  by 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  stockholders,  several  gentlemen 
having  taken  an  interest  in  the  mill,  in  the  hope  of  sustaining 
it.  They  were,  however,  soon  discouraged,  as  the  Siai  of  ]\[arch 
24,  181G,  contained  an  advertisement  signed  by  Nathan  Willis, 
Simeon  Brown,  and  Royal  Millard,  as  directors,  offering  the  whole 
establishment,  as  described  in  the  extract  quoted  above,  for  sale 
at  public  vendue.  The  sale  did  not  take  place,  probably  from 
lack  of  bidders  ;  and  the  proprietors  resorted  to  various  expedients 
to  keep  the  mill  in  operation  until  more  favorable  times,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  to  obtain  some  moderate  income  from  their  out- 
lay. 

Richard  S.  Chappell's  name  appears  in  connection  with  the 
company,  for  the  last  time,  in  his  signature  as  clerk  to  a  call  for 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  dated  January  24, 1816.  The  next 
call  of  the  same  kind,  which  was  in  the  following  March,  was 
signed  by  Xathaii  Willis,  who  had  purchased  Chappell's  stock,  or 
a  large  part  of  it.  ^Messrs.  Root  and  Willis  were,  from  this  time 
the  chief,  and  finally  the  sole  owners  of  the  Ilousatonic  factory  ; 
sometimes  leasing  it  in  whole,  or  in  part,  and  sometimes  carrying 
it  on  for  themselves. 

In  May,  1810,  the  company  attempted  to  add'  to  their  income 
by  offering  to  card  wool  for  customers,  "having  in  their  employ 
one  of  th-e  best  carders  in  the  country."  In  July,  Jonathan  N. 
Chappell,  and  Joseph  Wadsworth,  "having  connected  themselves 
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in  business  at  the  Ilousatonuck  Factory  (east  of  the  meeting- 
house)/' offered  to  dres^.s  cloth,  and  to  take  in  payment  wool,  flax, 
wood,  soap,  and  all  kinds  of  country-produce,  for  all  colors  except 
indigo  hlue,  for  which  part  cash  was  expected. 

Cliappell  had  been  the  head  clothier  under  the  old  system,  and 
in  August,  1815,  advertised  to  dress  cloths  at  the  mill  on  his  own 
account,  in  the  best  European  manner.  He  has  in  tradition,  the 
reputation  of  a  superior  workman.  His  business-connection  with 
Wadsworth  continued  only  until  October  10,  ISIG. 

On  the  9th  of  XovcmLer  a  meeting  of  the  company  was  called 
to  consider  its  affairs  and  "  raise  money."  What  they  did  at  this 
meeting  is  not  stated  ;  but  work  seems  to  have  been  contin- 
ued, as  in  the  following  May,  the  directors,  Messrs.  Koot  and 
"Willis,  called  the  stockliolders  again  together,  to  divide  such  cloths 
as  were  finished,  and  to  provide  funds  to  meet  certain  demands 
against  the  company.  In  the  previous  month,  Xathan  Willis, 
as  agent  for  the  company,  advertised  that  they  would  card  wool 
for  customers,  and  had  engaged  Arthur  Schofield  to  take  charge 
of  that  work. 

The  Housatonic  factory  experienced  to  a  moderate  extent,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1S28,  and  continued  in 
operation  for  some  years  after  that,  sharing  the  vicissitudes  of 
±lie  woolen-manufactvires  of  the  country,  but  generally  with  a 
little  more  of  the  bad  fortune,  and  a  little  less  of  the  good,  than 
f<-ll  to  its  contemporaries.  By  a  series  of  transactions  in  1828  and 
182D,  the  factory  became  the  property  of  William  Weller  and 
John  Dickinson,  for  whom  it  was  managed  by  General  Hoot,  who 
resided  on  the  premises. 

The  imperfection  of  the  water-power  was,  from  the  first,  the 
great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mill ;  and  it  increased  as 
the  enhanced  value  of  the  meadows  above  increased  the  demands 
for  tlowage.  Finally,  a  dispute  upon  this  point  arose  between  the 
jtroprietors  of  the  mill  and  tlie  owners  of  the  meadows,  and  was 
refcrrt-d  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  to  determine  the  compensation 
to  be  paid;  but  upon  the  very  night  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for 
their  meeting,  a  freshet  carried  away  the  dam,  and  the  water- 
jmwer  was  not  considered  sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  its 
rebuililing.  The  water-power  was  subseipiently  consolidated  with 
that  of  the  Pittsfield  cotton-factors',  below.  Previous  to  the 
<lestrnrtion   of  the  dam,  (Jurtis  T.  Fenn  and  Hamilton  Faidkner 
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occupied  part  of  the  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  lasts,  of  which 
they  sent  a  large  quantity  to  market.  On  the  east  end  of  the 
dam  stood  Eoot's  saw-mill,  in  which  John  B.  Koot  and  Jacoh 
Barton  placed  a  saw  of  which  they  owned  the  patent-right  for 
Berkshire  ;  the  improvement  in  which  "  consisted  principally  in 
hanging  the  saw  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  using  the  saw  gate  or  frame,  by  which  a  quarter  more  speed  is 
given  "to  the  saw  with  the  same  head  of  water,  and  the  sawing  is 
performed  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  as  the  saw  is  so  fixed  as  to 
operate  like  sawing  by  a  miter-box."  The  patent  worked  well 
for  a  while,  but  the  machinery  proved  liable  to  get  easily  out  of 
order.  In  this  mill  was  also  placed  the  first  circular  saw  in  the 
county,  and  the  first  sawed  shingles  were  made  by  it.  The 
beaming-mill  of  Simeon  Brown's  tannery  was  also  on  the  east 
end  of  the  Housatonic  dam. 

By  these  various  operations  quite  a  village  had,  previous  to  1831, 
grown  up  around  this  dam,  most  of  the  dwellings  in  which,  and 
the  factory  itself,  were  afterwards  removed,  chiefly  to  Beaver 
street. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  days  of 
feud,  during  the  war  of  1812,  as  there  were  ilemocratic  and  fed- 
eral hotels,  ball-rooms,  churches,  merchants  and  physicians,  so 
each  political  party  had  its  factory.  The  Housatonic  mill  made 
its  fabrics  under  purely  democratic  guidance,  and  in  February, 
1814,  the  following  gentlemen,  all  federalists,  were  incorporated 
as  "The  Pittsfield  Woolen  and  Cotton  Factory."  (Sic:)  Lem- 
uel Pomeroy.  Joseph  Merrick,  El)enezer  Center,  Samuel  D.  Colt, 
David  Cam[»])ell,  Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Strong,  James  Buol  and  ^'\j-thur 
Schofield.  Their  charter  was  sul)ject  to  the  general  law  of  1S09, 
regarding  manufacturing  companies,  and  they  were  empowered  to 
hold  real-estate  to  the  value  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  personal 
property  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  corporators  was  held  April  8, 1814,  and,  it  having  been 
determined  to  fix  the  par  value  of  the  shares  at  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  the  whole  capital  stock  was  at  once  subscribed,  as  fol- 
lows: Lemuel  Pomeroy,  thirty  shares;  Arthur  Scholfield,  twenty  ; 
Eben.  Center,  thirteen ;  David  Campbell,  thirteen  ;  Thomas  Gold, 
five;  Samuel  D.  Colt,  thirteen;  James  Buel,  four;  James  "\Yrig- 
ley,  seven;    Joseph  Merrick,  thirteen;    William  C.  Jarvis,  one  ; 
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Thomas  A.  Gold,  two ;  Isaac  Scholfield,  seven ;  Jason  Clapp, 
one.' 

Messrs.  Center,  Colt,  Pomeroy,  Campbell  and  Arthur  Scholfield 
were  chosen  directors,  and  James  Buel  clerk. 

The  directors  lost  no  time,  but  immediately  purchased  from 
Samuel  D.  Colt,  for  two  thousand  one,  hundred  and  twenty  dollars, 
a  tract  of  land  consistincj  of  five  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Housatonic  river,  and  a  strip  about  six  rods  wide 
along  the  east  side.  Between  the  two  there  was  a  fine  water- 
privilege — the  same  now  used  by  the  lower  mill  of  L.  Pomeroy's 
Sons — and  a  dam  which  had  recently  heen  erected  for  a  contem- 
plated powder-mill. 

There  was  no  public  road;  but  the  most  convenient  access  was 
by  South  street,  from  which  a  private  way  extended  to  the  mill, 
ou  the  Hue  upon  which  a  road  was  afterwards  laid  by  the  town 
as  described  below.^ 

James  D.  Colt  was  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars 
ptT  anuum,  commencing  April  11,  1814,  "to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  the  factory,  under  the  direction  of  the  directors ;  he  keep- 
ing an  account  of  lost  time,  which  was  to  be  deducted  from  said 
five  hundred  dullars." 

The  factory  built  under  Mr,  Colt's  superintendence  was  a  sub- 
stantial brick-structure  eighty  feet  long,  forty-five  wide,  and  three 
stories  high,  besides  an  attic.  It  was  lengthened,  in  1871,  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  now  the  lower  mill  of  L.  Pom- 
eroy's Sons. 

The  factory  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1815,  under 

» Within  two  years  Mr.  Clapp  sold  his  share  to  T.  A.  Gold  ;  Isaac  Schol- 
fieli  seven  shares  to  Alpheus  Smith;  James  Wrigley  seven  to  Arthur  Schol- 
fielJ,  fourteen  to  Josiah  Bissell  &  Son. 

^  In  1820,  the  company  off.  red,  if  the  town  would  lay  a  road  from  the  north- 
c-wt  corner  of  Uigh-Slieriff  Brown's  land — a  little  south  of  the  present  corner 
of  South  street  and  Danielson  avenue — to  Luce's  mill,  to  see  tliat  it  was 
Ituilt  frveof  expense  to  the  town,  to  maintain  a  bridge  at  their  factory,  and, 
with  tlie  aid  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Luce,  to  build  a  bridge  at  Luce's  mill. 
The  otlcr  was  accepted,  and  the  road  and  bridges  were  built,  costing  the  town 
only  lanil-daraages  to  tiie  amount  of  ninety-five  dollars  paid  S.  D.  Colt,  and 
ninety  dollars  paid  Capt.  John  Dickinson.  For  some  reason,  the  town-survey 
of  the  road  extended  to  West  street,  altiiough  Mill  street  had  been  established 
in  1795,  That  portion  of  the  new  road  between  the  factory  and  Soutli  street, 
has  been  discontinued,  having  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  opening 
of  West  Ilousjitonic  street. 

60  • 
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as  competent  management  as  the  town  then  afforded.  Messrs. 
Pomeroy  and  Campbell  had  the  general  conduct  of  its  affairs  ; 
Ebenezer  Center,  a  mercliant,  and  Samuel  D.  Colt,  who  had  for 
some  years  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  wool  trade, 
were  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  raw  material  ;  Arthur  Schol- 
field  had  charge  of  the  picking,  carding,  spinning  and  weaving ; 
and  Richard  Lowe,  an  Englishman  and  a  new-comer,  was  engaged 
to  carry  on  the  fulling,  dyeing  and  finishing. 

Mr.  Buel,  the  clerk  and  treasurer,  was  appointed  general  agent, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  all ;  and  he  was  voted  three  hundred  dollars  for  his  serv- 
ices in  his  former  capacity  for  the  first  year  of  the  corporation. 
The  goods  to  be  made  were  fine  broadcloths. 

But  general  business-talent  does  not  always  avail  to  secure 
immediate  success  in  special  enterprises;  and  it  did  not  in  this 
instance  ;  especially  in  the  face  of  the  altered  circumstances  which 
American  manufacturers  soon  encountered.  The  American  por- 
tion of  the  managers  of  the  factory,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  S.  D.  Colt,  in  his  special  department,  had  small  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  woolen-manufacture*  Some  of  them 
afterwards  became  eminent  in  the  business  ;  but  in  1814,  they 
were,  however  apt,  mere  apprentices  in  their  art.  Of  the  two 
Englishmen,  Scholfield  was  thoroughly  trained  in  his  art,  so  far 
as  it  had  advanced  when  he  left  England;  but  his  business- 
habits  were  not  of  the  best,  and  the  era  was  one  of  continual 
improvement  in  woolen-machinery. 

The  other,  Lowe,  proved  to  be  a  rascal.  It  was,  moreover,  at 
an  inopportune  moment,  that  in  the  spring  of  1815,  after  the 
influx  of  foreign  goods  had  commenced,  the  new  factory  went 
into  operation.  The  proprietors,  however,  commenced  hopefully 
although  economically,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the  votes  of  the 
directors,  in  December,  1814,  to  authorize  Lowe  to  purchase  a  dye 
kettle,  which  had  been  used  at  the  mitten-factory  ;  and,  in  Januarj-, 
1815,  to  take  the  set  of  cards  which  had  been  purchased  by  Isaac 
Scholfield  some  time  before,  and  pay  him  for  them,  with  interest, 
in  April.  The  weaving  was  done  on  hand-looms,  and  most  of  the 
machinery  was  probably  of  the  Scholfield  manufacture.^ 

lLooiU3,  in  all  the  early  factories,  were  ruo  by  hanJ.  A  power-loom  was 
projected  in  ISO'J,  but  failed  to  work.  Anotlier  was  patented  in  181'-',  but 
did  not  come  into  general  use.     In  Iblo,  F.  C.  Lowell  invented  a  loom,  wliich. 
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Not  many  months  after  the  factory  went  into  operation,  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloths  which  had  been  put 
in  Lowe's  hands,  for  finis^hing,  had  not  been  returned.  More  than 
a  reasonable  time  was  allowed  him  to  produce  them ;  and  then, 
when  3klr.  Buel,  whose  suspicions  had  been  long  aroused,  de- 
manded the  key  of  the  finishing-room,  which  Lowe,  on  pretense 
of  concealing  the  mysteries  of  his  art,  had  kept  locked,  he  was 
refused  with  defiant  insolence.  The  door  was  thereupon  broken 
open,  and  I^Ir.  Buel's  suspicions  were  more  than  verified.  The 
cloths  were  found  cut  and  slashed,  so  that  every  piece  was  ruined. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  injury  was  wanton  and  malicious ;  and 
the  only  explanation  which  suggested  itself  at  the  time,  was  that 
Lowe  was  bribed  by  foreign  manufacturers,  who  hoped  to  dis- 
courage American  competition.  This  theory  accorded  with  the 
temper  of  the  day,  and  was  accepted  even  by  the  federal  propri- 
etors of  the  mill ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  sustained  by  any 
corroborating  circumstances. 

Lowe  was,  of  course,  discharged ;  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  Clapp  of 
Easthampton,  became  general  superintendent  and  manager  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  mill. 

^Er.  Clapp  was  bred  to  the  clothier's  trade  in  his  native  town, 
and  afterwards  perfected  himself,  so  far  as  was  then  possible  in 
^America,  in  all  the  details  of  the  woolen-manufacture,  in  the  fac- 
tories at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  Germanto\\"n,  Pa.  He  was  the 
first  American-born  citizen  of  Pittsfield,  who,  by  his  native  tal- 
ent, thorough  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  general  business-qualities, 
was  competent  to  manage  a  woolen-factory.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
first  of  any  nationality  who  was  so  qualified ;  for  Scholfield,  in 
many  particulars,  fell  far  short  of  that  mark. 

The  Pittsfield  Woolen  and  Cotton  Company  had  thus  secured 
an  honest  and  capable  management  of  its  mill ;  but  they  had  still 
the  most  disheartening  difficulties  to  encounter.  If  British  man- 
ufacturers had  indeed  instigated  the  rascality  of  Lowe,  they  had 
no  longer  necessity  for  such  low  devices.     The  return  of  peace  had 

used  in  a  VTaUham  fautorj,  enabled  the  proprietors  to  make  a  profit  of  twentj- 
five  per  cent,  "although  it  cost  three  hundred  dollars."  But,  in  the  same 
year.  AVjlliam  Giltnore  smuggled  from  Glasirovv  a  Scotch  loom,  from  whose 
pattern,  he  made  a  machine  better  than  Lowell's,  which  he  could  profitably 
Fell  at  seventy  dollars.  Botvreun  1815  and  1823,  a  large  number  of  improve- 
ments in  looma  were  patented. 
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put  it  in  their  power  to  overwhelm  the  infant-manufactures,  by- 
means  of  heavy  consignments  of  goods  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and 
upon  the  most  liberal  credit  to  merchants.  This  was  even  avowed 
and  advocated  a?;  a  part  of  the  national  policy  of  Great  Britain ; 
as  when  Henry  Brougham — afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— declared  in  1815,  in  parliament,  "  It  is  even  worth  while 
to  incur  loss  upon  the  first  exportations,  in  order  by  the  glut  to 
stifle  in  the  cradle  these  rinsing  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  war  has  forced  into  existence,  contrary  to  the  natural 
course  of  things." 

The  patriotic  manufacturers  of  Berkshire  county,  in  common 
with  their  brethren  throughout  the  Union,  held  opinions  regard- 
ing the  natural  course  of  things  widely  different  from  those  of 
the  philosophic  Mr.  Brougham  ;  but,  in  carrying  them  into  prac- 
tice, they  struggled  against  fearful  odds.  The  sacrifices  which 
the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  were  called  upon  to 
make,  could  be  charged  to  the  ordinary  account  of  profit  and  loss, 
without  entailing  much  personal  suffering.  With  the  American 
manufacturer  it  was  often  absolute  financial  ruin.  Very  shortly, 
it  is  true,  the  resumption  of  specie-payments  in  England,  by  its 
disturbance  of  financial  bases,  somewhat  reduced  this  inequality ; 
but  it,  at  the  same  time,  increased  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  and 
threw  more  goods  upon  an  impoverished  and  already  glutted  mar- 
ket. The  resumption  of  specie-payments  in  the  United  States, 
also  created  a  similar  disturbance  of  values  here.  A  large  number 
of  the  banks,  which  in  the  heated  days  of  speculation,  had  sprung 
up  in  unhealthy  luxuriance,  failed.  All  branches  of  industry  and 
business  suffered  together.  The  tariff  of  ISIG,  although  it  was 
accepted  by  the  manufacturers  as  a  step  in  advance,  fell  altogether 
short  of  what  the  times  demanded,  and  did  not  help  matters  much. 
The  constant  im))rovenu'nts  in  machinery  also,  although  they 
contributed  much  to  the  advance  of  manufactures  generally, 
operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  earlier  mills,  which  were 
compelled  to  adopt  tliem,  discarding  their  old  machines,  or  be 
outrivaled  by  younger  factories. 

We  have  already  descril^od  the  distress  of  the  Housatonic  com- 
pany under  these  circumstances.  The  greater  capital  of  the 
corporators  of  tlie  Pittsfii'ld  company,  and  their  superior  business- 
capacity,  gave  them  the  advantage  ~in  contending  with  the  obsta- 
cles of  the  times;  but  it  was  probably  the  fine  water-power  which 
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prevented  final  failure,  and  enabled  tliose  of  the  stockholders 
•who  from  time  to  time  became  discouraged,  to  sell  their  shares  at 
a  not  much  greater  depreciation  in  value  than  most  property 
underwent  at  this  time.  And  even  this  would  not  have  availed, 
had  not  Lemuel  Pomeroy  been  willing  to  invest  in  it  the  profits 
of  his  more  lucrative  business. 

In  July,  1817,  the  company  found  it  necessary  to  levy  an  assess- 
ment of  five  percent,  on  each  share,  to  pay  its  debts;  and  the 
question  arose  whether  operations  should  be  suspended  entirely, 
or  the  property  leased,  "if  a  taker  could  be  found."  Finally,  it 
was  leased  at  public  auction,  from  September  1,  1817,  to  June 
1,  1819,  Lemuel  Pomeroy  taking  it  at  thirty-seven  dollars  per 
month. 

In  tliis  year,  1817,  Messrs.  Center  and  Buel  having  sold  out 
their  shares  and  removed  to  Hudson,  xvT.  Y.,  Thomas  Gold  was 
elected  president  of  the  company,  and  Samuel  D.  Cult  clerk  and 
treasurer. 

In  March,  1819,  the  proprietors  voted  to  make  a  second  lease 
to  Mr.  Pomeroy  for  five  years,  from  the  first  of  June,  1819,  unless 
the  company  should  wish  to  take  the  works  into  their  own  hands 
at  the  end  of  four  years ;  in  which  case,  they  should  give  six 
months' notice  to  the  occupants.  It  was  provided  that  the -first 
.year's  rent  should  be  paid  by  the  erection  of  a  house  of  that  value  ; 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  one  half  in  cash,  and  the  other 
in  salable  goods  at  tlxeir  market-value.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  R.  and  N.  ^Merriam,  and  Arthur  Scholfield,  repairs  on  the 
carding-machines  should  be  needed  to  make  good  work,  they  were 
to  be  made  at  the  equal  joint  expense  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
lessee. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  associated  with  himself  in  the  business,  his  dis- 
tant relative,  Josiah  Pomeroy,  who  resided  on  the  premises,  and 
had  the  immediate  charge  of  its  affairs  and  the  store  connected 
with  it;  the  firm-name  being  Josiah  Pomeroy  &  Co.  In  April, 
1824,  before  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  tbe  proprietors  voted  to 
extend  it  three  years,  with  the  privilege  to  each  party  of  terminat- 
ing it  at  one  year's  notice. 

During  the  five-years'  lease,  some  improvements,  valuable  for 
the  times,  were  made  upon  the  property,  probably  including  the 
bridges,  altliough  the  proprietors  specified  simply, ''  buildings  and 
repairs,"  for  which,   in  their  settlement  witlx   the  lessee,  they 
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allowed  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  together 
with  five  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  for  a  dye-house,  to  be 
deducted  from  future  rents.  From  the  remainder  of  the  rents 
already  accrued,  a  dividend  was  declared  of  sixteen  dollars  and 
fifty-eight  cents  per  share.^ 

Instead  of  a  dye-house,  a  brick  finishing-mill,  two  stories  high, 
eighty  feet  long  and  forty  wide,  was,  in  the  year  1825,  erected  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  main  factory. 

In  1827,  Messrs.  Lemuel  and  Josiah  Pomeroy  having,  by  grad- 
ual purchases,  consolidated  in  their  hands,  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, all  the  shares  in  the  corporation,  the  corporate-fonn  of  con- 
ducting its  affairs  was  abandoned,  and  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  them  as  co-partners  until  1839. 

During  the  existence  of  the  corporation,  in  addition  to  the 
original  subscribers,  the  following  gentlemen  held  shares  by 
transfer:  Alpheus  Smith  of  Leicester,  Josiah  Bissell  &  Son, 
Josiah  Pomeroy  and  Thaddeus  Clapp. 

The  ]\[essrs.  Pomeroy  continued  the  manufacture  with  vigor  and 
liberality,  keeping  fully  abreast  with  the  constant  improvements 
in  all  branches  of  thf^ir  art.  They  shared  largely  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  followed  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  and  con- 
tinued under  that  of  1832. 

Through  purchases  of  adjacent  lands,  either  by  one  partner  or 
the  other,  they  extended  their  real-estate  for  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  along  both  banks  of  the  river,  south  of  West  street;  most 
of  which  still  remains  the  property  of  Lemuel  Pomeroy's  heirs. 
Among  these  purchases  were  the  Luce  mill  and  water-power,  with 
one  acre  of  land,  purchased  in  1830  by  Josiah  Pomeroy  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  old  Pittsfield  factory  with  an  acre  of 
land,  north  of  "West  street,  purchased  in  1830  by  Lemuel  Pomeroy 
for  eight  hundred  dollars. 

In  1839,  Lemuel  Pomeroy  purchased  the  interest  of  his  part- 
ner in  the  concern,  including  the  Luce  mill  and  other  real-estate, 
and  took  into  partnership  his  sons,  Theodore,  Robert,  and  Edward, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Lemuel  Pomeroy  Sc,  Sons.' 

'A  portion,  at  least,  of  this  dividend  was  paid  in  cash,  being  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  company  distinctly  so  declared;  although  in  April,  1819,  it  was 
voted  "  to  receive  the  balance  of  the  rent  due  from  Josiah  Pomeroy  &  Co., 
and  divide  it  to  each  proprietor's  share." 

-Josiah  Pomeroy,  before  this  sale,  had  purchaspd  the  water-privilege  on 
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The  new  firm  continued  unchnnged  until  the  death  of  the 
senior  partner  in  1849,  and  became  widely  noted  for  its  business- 
efiergy,  successful  enterprise,  and  the  excellence  of  its  goods. 
Shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  Xince  mill,  about  the  year  1842, 
it  was  converted  into  a  satinet-mill,  for  which,  being  a  large,  brick 
building,  two  stories  high,  it  afforded  considerable  facilities.  But, 
the  experiment  proving  successful,  the  new  firm,  in  1852,  erected 
of  wood,  a  large  mill  of  the  same  class ;  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
fifty  wide,  three  stories  high,  besides  an  attic.  The  old  Luce  mill 
was  changed  to  a  dwelling-house  in  1852. 

Since  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  firm,  his  sons,  under  the 
firm-name  of  L.  Pomeroy's  Sons,  have  sedulously  conducted  the 
business  on  the  principles  and  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
their  father ;  the  eldest,  Mr.  Theodore  Ponieroy,  being  the  man- 
aging partner,  and  residing  near  the  mills,  where  he  has  erected 
an  elegant  villa,  upon  a  beautiful  site,  which  was  part  of  the  orig- 
inal purchase  of  1814. 

isear  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Lemuel  Pomeroy  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  all  his  experience  as  a  woolen-manufacturer  had  been 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  obstacles  now  of  one  kind,  and  then 
of  another ;  and  that,  for  results,  he  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
all  his  profits  for  two  per  cent,  upon  his  outlay.  And  those  who 
have  read  our  story  thus  far,  will  easily  believe  that  to  be  a  woolen- 
manufacturer  in  Berkshire,  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century 
required  a  most  steadfast  and  almost  heroic  courage.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Pomeroy  was  the  most  prosperous  business-man  of  his 
day  in  Pittsfield ;  and,  looking  to  the  interest  of  his  heirs,  no  act 
of  his  life  more  strikingly  displayed  his  wonderful  foresight  and 
sagacity,  than  his  purchase  and  persevering  retention  of  what  are 
nuw  the  Pomeroy  Woolen  Mills,  and  the  lands  attached  to  them. 
L'Hjking  to  long  results,  there  was,  perhaps,  never  a  wiser  invest- 
ment made  in  the  town.  His  action  in  all  this  business  fully 
ai'cords  with  the  character  which  we  have  elsewhere  ascribed  to 
him. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  the  Pomeroy  mills — which 
they  share  with  that  of  other  old  Pittsfield  factories — is  the  long 
retention  of  faithful  employes.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  Solo- 
Shaker  brook,  Binc-e  occupied  by  the  Osceola  woolen-raill,  and  establishcil  a 
^'rist-raill,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  1851,  with  success,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Luce  luill  from  that  use  having  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
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mon  Wilson,  the  present  superintendent,  has  been  employed  in 
various  capacities  since  1825,  with  the  exception  of  five  years. 
Joel  Moulthrop,  a  spinner,  for  forty  years  ;  Henry  Dunhar,  James 
Denny  and  Thomas  llice,  finishers,  for  forty  years ;  Wesley 
Housen,  a  fuller,  for  thirty-five  years. 

The  old  hrick-factory,  when  in  full  operation,  now  runs  seven 
sets  of  machinery,  employs  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and 
manufactures  weekly,  an  average  of  four  thousand  yards  of  all- 
wool  and  union  broadcloth.  The  satinet-mill  runs  seven  sets  of 
machinery  ;  employs  one  hundred  hands,  and  makes,  weekly,  three 
thousand  yards  of  satinet,  and  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  six-quarter 
union  cloths  and  fancy  cassimeres.  Both  mills  are  furnished 
with  steam-power,  are  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas. 
Their  water-supply  has  also  been  greatly  increased  and  regulated 
by  the  conversion  of  Lakes  Onota  and  Pontoosuc  into  reservoirs. 
Altogether  tlie  mills  and  their  accessories  afford  a  fine  contrast  to 
their  beginning  in  1815." 

The  Pittsfield  and  Berkshire  manufacturers  did  not  content 
themselves  with  laboring  perseveringly  under  the  depressing  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed  at  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812.  In  alliance  with  the  more  energetic  class  in  all  the  man- 
ufacturing districts  of  the  country,  they  combated  those  circum- 
stances themselves.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  influx  of 
foreign  goods  began,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  manufac- 
turers of  Pittsfield,  in  November,  1815,  directed  its  president  and 
secretary — Thomas  Gold  and  Jonathan  Allen — "to  invite  the 
principal  persons  concerned  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  establish- 
ments of  the  county,  to  meet  at  Pittsfield,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting on  such  measures  as  the  condition  of  the  country  rendered 
necessary,  to  preserve  these  establishments,  and  ejiable  them  to 
progress  successfully  ;  and  especially  to  prefer  petitions  to  the 
next  congress  of  the  United  States  for  such  aids  as  it  may  be  in 
its  power  to  grant." 

Thejneeting  thus  called  was  fully  attended;  and  a  memorial  to 
congress  was  adopted,  in  which  was  detailed  the  progress  already 
made  by  the  county  in  manufactures,  tlie  causes  of  their  present 
embarrassment,  their  hope  for  the  future,  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  relief  which  was  desired  from  congress.  They  did  not  rest 
here;  but,  from  tliat  time  on,  conventions,  meetings,  and  otlier 
concerted  action  of  the  friends  of  manufactures  in  Berkshire  were 
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constant.  True  to  its  original  purpose,  the  Agricultural  Society 
was  foremost  in  these  measures.  In  October,  1S17,  on  motion  of 
Judge  William  Walker  of  Lenox,  it  expressed  its  belief  that 
excessive  importations  were  tlie  prime  cause  of  tlie  financial  dis- 
tress of  the  country  ;  and  resolved  that,  as  soon  as  tlie  convenience 
of  each  member  would  permit,  they  would  clothe  themselves  and 
families  in  domestic  manufactures ;  that  they  would,  by  advice  as 
well  as  by  example,  contribute  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  to 
their  exclusive  use ;  and  that  in  future,  none  of  the  premiums  of 
the  society  should  be  awarded  to  any  person  not  clothed  in  Amer- 
ican fabrics.  This  was  an  old  method  of  promoting  the  desired 
end,  but  it  was  not  very  efiicacious ;  and,  in  Xovember,  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  society  called  a  meeting,  at  Cohen's  coffee- 
house in  Pittsfield,  of  all  who  felt  any  attachment  to  these  great 
interests  of  the  country  (domestic  manufactures),  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  promote  them.  The  meeting  was  held,  Thomas 
Gold  being  chairman,  and  John  B.  Root  secretary.  A  series  of 
resolutions  was  passed,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting, 
"that,  in  the  present  condition  of  other  nations  and  their  manu- 
factures, and  the  means  of  conducting  them,  tlirough  long  experi- 
ence and  accumulation  of  caj)ital,  and  their  legislative  provisions 
for  protecting  and  encouraging  them,  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  can  never  be  established,  or  be  made  to  flourish,  without 
adequate  protection  and  encouragement  from  government;  "  "that 
every  portion  of  the  United  States  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
establishment  and  prosperity  of  manufactures  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
greatest  pursuit  and  employment  of  the  people  consists  in  their 
agriculture,  from  which  source  are  drawn  the  raw  material  and 
means  of  conducting  manufactures ;  that  the  public  good  requires 
of  government  to  restrain,  by  duties,  the  importation  of  all  arti- 
cles which  may  be  produced  at  home,  and  to  manuf;'.cture  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  raw  material  of  the  country."  There  were  a 
few  minor  propositions  of  a  similar  tenor;  and  a  petition  was 
adopted,  in  which  the  memorialists  say  that  they  have  already 
stated  to  congress  the  extent  of  the  stake  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Berkshire  have  in  woolen,  cotton,  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  officers  of  the  meeting  were  instructed  to 
fon*-ard  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  the  memorial  to  Hon. 
Henry  Shaw,  the  Berkshire  representative,  to  be  used  as  occasion 
might  require. 

til 
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Four  years  afterwards,  in  1821,  tlie  Agricultural  Society  deter- 
mined, in  its  own  name,  to  petition  congress  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures;  and  appointed,  as  a. committee  to  draw  up  its 
memorial,  William  C.  Jarvi^,  William  Walker,  Lemuel  Pomero}-, 
S.  D.  Colt,  and  S.  M.  McKay.  A  committee  more  fully  competent 
for  the  task,  it  would,  at  that  time,  have  been  difficult  to  select 
from  any  community.  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  Berk- 
shire. Its  chairman  was  distinguished  as  a  political  thinker  and 
writer.  All  the  members  were  men  of  thought  and  intelligence, 
and  most  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  practical  details  of  the 
subject  entrusted  to  them.  The  memorial  which  they  prepared 
filled  six  double  columns  of  the  SuJi,  and  was  compact  with  logic 
and  fact. 

We  need  not  chronicle  all  the  numerous  meetings  in  which  the 
citizens  of  the  county  assembled  to  take  action  in  regard  to  the 
desired  protection  of  American  manufactures.  The  strongest 
and  best  men  in  the  county  took  part  in  them,  and  their  action 
contributed  its  part  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1821.  Chief 
among  their  leadei-s  was  Henry  Shaw  of  Lanesboro,  who  rep- 
resented the  district  in  congress  from  1817  to  1821.  In  brilliant 
talent  and  intellectual  power,  Mr.  Shaw  was  surpassed  by  few 
men  of  his  day,  although  opinions,  sometimes  erratic,  always  inde- 
pendent and  boldly  expressed,  unfitted  him  for  success  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  impaired  his  influence  with  the  masses.  Truth  to  say, 
democrat  though  he  called  himself,  Henry  Shaw  was  an  aristo- 
crat by  nature  and  by  breeding;  and  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  adopt  the  arts  of  the  demagogue.  He  went  to  congress, 
however,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  for  American 
manufactures  which  then  specially  characterized  Berkshire  dem- 
ocrats ;  although,  in  Pittsfield,  the  leading  federalists  were  even 
then  beginning  to  rival  their  zeal  in  that  respect.  In  Washing- 
ton, he  became  warmly  attached  to  Henry  Clay,  already  among  the 
foremost  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  home-industries.  The  Berkshire  representative  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  at  once  recognized  his  great 
qualities,  and  an  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
statesmen  which  was  only  terminated  by  death. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  association,  that  Mr.  Shaw  gave 
the  vote  in  favor  of  tlie  Missouri  com[»romise,  which  forever 
destroyed  for  him  all  hope  of  high  political  preferment  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  :  altliougli  the  cast  of  his  own  mind  was  likely  enough  to 
lead  him  independently  to  the  same  course.  At  least  he  defended 
it  iu  the  columns  of  the  Stin,  with  great  ability. 

But,  however  tliat  may  have  heen,  Mr.  Shaw's  associations  in 
congress  inspired  in  him  a  still  more  ardent  and  confident  advo- 
cacy of  manufactures  than  he  had  before  indulged  in,  as  was  man- 
ifested by  his  part  in  the  meetings  held  for  their  promotion  in 
Berkshire,  and  in  his  personal  conversation. 

In  IMay,  1824,  congress  passed  the  famous  tariff  advocated  by 
^Ir.  Clay,  as  the  foundation  of  his  '"American  system ;"  and  as  soon 
as  the  success  of  this  measure  was  assured,  Mr.  Shaw  showed  his 
confidence  in  its  effects  by  persuading  many  of  his  neighbors  to 
turn  their  farms  almost  exclusively  into  sheep-pastures,  setting 
them  an  example  by  converting  his  own  broad  acres  to  the  same 
use,^  and  by  embarking  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  capital 
in  a  factory  since  widely  known  as  the  Pontoosuc;  being  so  styled 
by  its  founders  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  territory  of  Pitts- 
field  ;  not  because  they  were  unaware  of  the  true  spelling,  but  to 
simplify  the  word  for  business-purposes,  just  as  another  company 
at  a  later  day  preferred  Taconic  to  Taghcouic,  and  the  Messrs. 
Barker  drop[>ed  their  middle  initials  from  their  firm-name.  The 
Pontoosuc  Woolen  ^Manufacturing  Company,  by  which  this  mill 
was  erected,  consistaii.,  of  Heiiry  §iiiiMK  of  Xanesboro,  David 
Campbell,  Thaddeus  Clapp,  and  George  W,  Campbell,  of  Pitts- 
field.  It  was  formed  in  1825,  but  not  incorporated  until  182G, 
nor  formally  organized  until  1827,  when  the  following  officers  were 
chosen :  Henry  Shaw,  president ;  David  Campbell,  Jr.,  general 
agent;  Thaddeus  Clapp,  superintendent;  George  W.  Campbell, 
clerk  and  treasurer. 

Of  ^lessrs.  Shaw  and  Clapp  sufficient  sketches  have  been  given. 
David  Campbell,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Pittsfield  in  1782,  being  the 
son  of   Capt.  David    Campbell,  whose  business-talents  he  fully 

*  Berkshire  did  not  prove  as  well  adapted  to  slieep-culture  as  tlie  more 
enthusiastic  expected,  and  those  who  made  it  tlieir  sole  dependence  had 
cause  to  re^'ret  it.  In  seasons  of  marked  depression  of  nianutactures  they 
bestowed  their  ol.jurjiations  freely  upon  Mr.  Shaw.  Gradually,  under  the 
increasing  competition  of  tlie  more  favored  regions  of  tl\e  West,  the  raisin.ij  of 
sheep  has  become  a  comparatively  insi>:nificant  item  with  the  Berkshire 
farmer.  It  could  hardiv  l>e  called  a  failure,  however,  in  the  first  half  of  tlie 
century,  and  certainly  the  supply  of  wool  which  it  aflbrded  was  an  invaluable 
aid  to  tlie  early  manufacturers  of  Pittstield. 
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inherited.  Engaged  in  most  of  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  of  the  town  during  his  active  life,  he  always  held 
a  prominent  place  on  their  boards  of  control,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Agricultural  Society.  The  confidence  of  his  associates 
in  his  knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  integrity  was  unbounded, 
and  his  contemporaries  paint  him  as  shrewd,  reticent,'  a  close  scru- 
tinizer  of  men  and  things,  strict  in  his  dealings,  but  with  a  warm 
heart  and  kindly  manner  for  those  who  dealt  frankly  and  fairly 
with  him.  Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Pontoosuc  mill 
he  was  engaged  at  one  time  in  mercantile  business  with  James 
Buel.  He  had  also  been  successful  in  distilling  the  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, a  drug  then  in  great  demand  for  exportation.  He  con- 
tracted for  entire  fields  of  that  herb  in  Lanesboro  and  Pittsfield  ; 
but  he  foresaw  the  glut  in  the  market  and  withdrew  from  tlie 
speculation  in  season  to  escape  loss.  At  another  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  at  Luce's  mill  in  Pitts- 
field,  and  at  a  mill  in  Hinsdale.     He  died  June  30,  1835. 

George  W.  Campbell,  tlie  youngest  son  of  Capt.  David  Camp- 
bell, was  born  at  Pittsfield  in  1807,  and '  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1825.  He  was  president  of  the  Agricultural  Bank 
from  1853  to  18G1,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  legislature  of 
1839. 

The  managers  of  the  mill  were  all  unusually  competent,  and 
had  great  advantage  in  point  of  experience  over  those  who,  eleven 
years  before,  had  undertaken  the  control  of  the  Pittsfield  mill. 
Mr.  Shaw  bad  business-talents  at  once  keen  and  comprehensive, 
and  had  been  called  by  his  position  in  congress,  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  subject  of  manufactures  ;  the  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell had  enjoyed  and  made  use  of  an  opportunity  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  details  of  the  woolen-business  in  the  Pittsfield  mill. 
Mr.  Clapp  had  eleven  years'  experience  added  to  the  admirable 
qualifications  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  superintendence  of 
that  mill.* 

The  site  selected  for  the  factory  was  a  beautiful  spot  on  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Shoonkeekmoonkeek,  or  Lanesboro  pond,  which 
thenceforward  took  tlie  name  of  Pontoosuc  lake.  It  was  about 
equi-distant  from  'Mr.  Slunv's  residence  in  Lanesboro  and  tlie 
Pittsfield  park ;  but  a  mile  south  of  the  Pittsfield  line.     In  1762, 

lln  182:1  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  awarded  to  Messrs.  Pora- 
eroy  and  Clapp  tlie  first  premium  for  satiuets  exhibited  at  its  fair  in  Brighton. 
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Josepli  Keeler  bought  of  Col.  William  Williams,  to  whom  they 
fell  in  the  partition  of  •'  the  commons,"  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  extending  forty  rods  down  the 
outlet.  This  tract  was  noted  for  a  remarkably  fine  growth  of 
pines  —  of  which  some  noble  representatives  remained  very 
recently — and  in  1763,  !MJr.  Keeler  built  a  dam  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  and  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  site  of  the  present  reservoir- 
dam.  A  grist-mill  occupied  the  site  as  late  as  1834.  In  1825 
this  property  vras  owned  by  Capt.  Hosea  Merrdl  and  was  sold  by 
him  to  the  Pontoosuc  company. 

Below  the  Keeler  water-privilege,  was  another  upon  which, 
about  sixty  rods  south  of  the  reservoir-dam,  had  stood  the  comb- 
plate  and  spindle-factory  of  James  Strandring.  This  was  owned 
by  Arthur  Scholfield,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in  ISIG  to  John  Crane, 
who  converted  Straudring's  little  works  into  a  scythe-factory, 
which  he  carried  on  until  the  property  was  purchased,  in  1825,  by 
the  Pontoosuc  company. 

The  two  privileges  combined  furnish  a  greater  water-power 
than  the  company  has  ever  used,  and  .which  has  been  made 
unfailing  by  the  reservoir  of  1866.  The  factory  was  placed  mid- 
way between  the  two,  on  a  site  which  is  said  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  a  saw-mill  in  the  early  days  of  the  town.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  by  fifty  feet,  in  ground  dimensions,  and 
four  stories  high,  and  is  built  of  brick.  Work  on  it  was  com- 
menced in  1825 ;  but  such  was  the  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics, 
and  so  great  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  desired  machinery 
promptly,  that  it  was  not  ready  to  go  into  operation  until  1827. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  fifty  years  in  the  facilities  for  transacting  business,  especially 
of  a  manufacturing  character.  In  1825,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tur}'  had  elipsed  since  Scholfield  set  up  his  first  carding-machines, 
and  eleven  years  since  the  building  of  the  Pomeroy  factory,  but 
Rtill  it  was  no  simple  task  to  build  and  furnish  a  woolen-mill  in 
Pittsfield.  There  was  not  a  milh^  right  in  the  region  competent 
to  put  in  such  a  water-wheel  as  was  required  at  Pontoosuc.  The 
sliafts — not  molded  and  turned  like  the  work  of  later  machine- 
sljops  with  a  precision  which  permits  no  waste  of  power,  space  or 
material — were  rudely  cast  in  some  neighboring  furnace  and  ham- 
mered into  some  clumsy  approximation  to  the  desired  shape,  with 
no  further  aid  from  mechanical  appliances  than  could  be  afforded 
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by  a  trip-liammer,  and  always  with  much  superfluous  metal. 
This  difficulty  exteiuled  to  rt-pairs,  but  it  was  remedied  so  far  as 
the  Pontoo^uc  factory  was  concerued,  by  the  building  of  a  fur- 
nace and  machine-shop,  near  the  mill,  by  William  Sunderland, 
■who,  in  1832,  sold  them  to  the  company,  by  whom  they  were 
maintained  until  the  establishment  of  similar  works,  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  the  village,  rendered  them  unnecessary.  Most  factories, 
at  that  time,  had  machine-shops  attached  to  them,  where  heavy 
work  was  done,  and  repairs  made  upon  the  more  delicate  ma- 
chinery.^ 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  in  1825,  it  was  necessary  to  give  orders 
for  the  more  delicate  and  complicated  machinery  a  much  longer 
time  in  advance  than  it  now  is,  and  the  improvements,  which 
were  constantly  going  on,  rendered  it  indispensable  to  give  close 
and  watchful  personal  attention  to  the  state  of  the  market,  in 
order  to  get  the  best.  And,  in  place  of  telegraphs  and  tri-daily 
mails  by  railroad  to  the  great  centers  of  business,  the  stage  lum- 
bered three  timesaweek  to  Boston  and  Hartford,  and  Hudson, 
with  the  orders  sent  by  post,  or  the  agent  to  make  special  con- 
tracts, for  articles  which,  when  finished,  were  shipped  by  water  to 
Hartford,  or  Bridgeport;  or  at  best,  to  Hudson;  thence  to  be 
transported  over  roads,  often  of  the  heaviest,  to  the  factory. 

And  these  disadvantages  were  quite  as  sensibly  felt  after  the 
factories  went  into  operation,  especially  when  in  the  case  of  a 
sudden  demand  for  a  special  class  of  goods,  or  a  change  in  market- 
prices,  it  became  necessary  to"  send  sleighs,  sleds,  or  wagons  heav- 
ily loaded,  in  all  directions,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  to  the  nearest 
point  of  water-communication,  if  not  the  entire  distance  to  the 
city.  Many  were  the  adventures  in  flood  or  storili,  that  the 
younger  menibers  of  the  earlier  Pittstield  manufacturing  compa- 
nies encountered  in  thus  forwarding  their  goods  to  market. 

But,  to  return  to  the  building  of  the  Pontoosuc  factory:  the 
brick  of  which  it  was  constructed  was  made  at  a  yard  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake,  which  has  been  submerged  by  the  succes- 
sive raisings  of  the  water-level.  The  lumber  was  furnished, 
chiefly  by  Captain  Hosea  and  Mr.  Phillips  Merrill,  who  still  had 
good  logging-ground  close  at  hand.  David  Campbell,  as  agent, 
made  the  contracts  for  material  and  for  work,  and  superintended 

iMr.  Pomeroy's  niacliine-shop,  in  connection  with  his  armory,  rendered  any 
such  attachment  to  liis  factory  unnecessary. 
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their  execution;  but  ]Mr.  Clapp  selected  the  machinery  and  other 
appliances  of  manufacture. 

The  factory  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1827,  and  at 
the  cattle-:?ho\v  and  fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  October  of 
that  year,  the  committee  on  domestic  manufactures,  Ezekiel  K. 
Colt  chairman,  "noticed,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  the  growing 
independence  of  the  country  of  foreign  looms,  as  shown  in  the 
exhibition  by  the  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  of 
broadcloths  and  cas'simeres,  not  excelled  by  any  cloths  imported 
from  Great  Britain."  There  was  patriotism  still  behind  the  inter- 
est of  the  Berkshire  public  in  manufactures. 

Although  under  all  the  tariffs,  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories 
in  the  country  had  increased  in  numbers,  and,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
must  have  been  conducted  with  some  profit  to  their  owners,  none 
of  them — not  even  Mr.  Clay's  taritf  of  1824 — was  considered  by 
the  manufacturers  as  really  protective  of  their  interests,^  and  agi- 
tation for  a  still  more  stringent  policy  continued.  In  Berkshire, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Shaw,  public  meetings  favoring  and  earn- 
estly urging  this  course,  were  more  frequent  and  determined  than 
before.  At  one  held  December  12,  1827,  Mr.  Shaw  presiding, 
speeches  of  unusual  force  and  ability  were  made  by  Thomas  B. 
Strong,  George  X.  Briggs,  and  the  chairman ;  and  a  memorial  to 
congress,  drafted  by  Mr.  Sliaw  and  Henry  Marsh,  was  adopted; 
the  meeting  at  the  same  time  resolving,  that  the  ''interests  of  the 
grower  and  manufacturer  of  wool  were  alike  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, beyond  their  means  to  retrieve,  and  only  within  the  power 
of  government  to  redress."  The  famous  ''  Black  Tariff  "  was  enacted 
in  1828,  and  was  the  first  regarded  by  the  mass  of  manufacturers 
with  entire  satisfaction.  But,  Mr.  Clay  being  secretary  of  state, 
it  lacked,  in  congress,  his  judicious  supervision.  It  contained 
many  provisions  whicl;  did  not  meet  his  approval,  and  some  most 
obnoxious  features,  introduced  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  with 
the  hope  of  defeating  it;-  and  which,  although  they  did  not 
accomplish  that  object,  did  create,  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
a  jtrejudice  against  all  tariffs,  which  has  never  been  eradicated. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  his  associates  in  the  Pontoosuc  company,  concurred 
with  tJiL'ir  great  leader  in  regard  to  the  im[>erfections  of  the  bill. 
AVe  copy,  from  XUes's  li-i'jister  of  182i),  an  article  illustrative  of 

*  Bishop's  History  American  Mauufaottires,  vol.  II,  page  321. 
-  Cultoa'A  Life  ot  Clay,  vol.  II,  pa^e  178. 
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this  point,  and  also  containing  other  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  mill. 

The  senior  editor  has  received  a  present  of  extra  superfine  cloth,  for 
a  suit,  from  the  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Manufacturers  in  Berkshire,  Mass., 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  more  valued  than  the  cloth ;  but  written  in 
terms  so  kind  and  complimentary  as  to  prevent  its  pubhcation  entire. 
Some  points,  however,  may  interest  the  public. 

"  The  degree  of  perfection  reached  by  this  manufactory,  will  be  best 
displayed  by  the  specimen  itself.  Wear  it  out  of  respect  for  the 
motives  which  prompt  the  gift.  *  »  *  '  The  [American]  System  ' 
cannot  be  arrested  ;  its  march  is  onward.  Trying  as  are  our  present 
embarrassments,  the  system  will  survive  the  misjudged  efforts  of  its 
friends,  and  the  misjudged  opposition  of  its  foes.  It  needs  material 
modifications.  The  effective  protection  to  woolens  under  the  present 
tariff,  is  less  than  under  tlie  old  duty  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent.,  with  fair  invoices.  The  auctions  and  the  frauds  combined  inflict 
upon  the  revenue,  not  less  than  upon  the  manufacturer,  a  heavy  loss. 
The  remedy  appears  so  obvious,  that  no  fair  man  can  mistake  it ; — 
repress  the  auctions  and  abolish  the  one-dollar  minimum.  The  duty  on 
wools  sliould  be  modified.  We  do  not,  nor  shall  we,  under  the  present 
tariff,  raise  very  fine  wools.  From  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
all  that  we  could  select,  suitable  for  the  fabric  sent  you,  was  less  than 
seventy  pounds  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  as 
fair  a  lot,  t;iking  entire  flocks,  as  could  be  procured  in  New  England. 
•  *  *  We  also  send  you  a  pattern  card,  containing  specimens  of  the 
cloths  we  make.  It  will  show  you  the  manner  in  whicti  we  send  them 
to  market.     Sales  are  made  by  these  samples." 

The  factory  appears  to  be  a  most  prudently  managed  concern,  em- 
ploying forty  men  and  sixty  girls  as  operators,  and  making  what  is 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  broadcloth  daily.  About 
ninety  thousand  pounds  of  wool  will  be  manufactured  the  present  year. 
The  account  concludes  thus  :  "  We  use  American  wool,  we  employ 
American  labor,  we  desire  American  patronage.  Will  a  wise  govern- 
ment permit  establishments  like  this  to  sink  under  the  combined  oper- 
ations of  English  frauds  and  New  York  auctions  V  " 

Mr.  Shaw  had  reason  soon  to  revise  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  above.  Even  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  the  ex- 
tremely tine-wooled  slieep  of  Saxony  had  been  introduced  into 
Berkshire,  and  were  bred-  even  upon  his  own  farm.  Tliey  multi- 
plied without  much  respect  to  tariffs,  and  within  a  very  few  years 
almost  entirely  superseded,  or  were  very  largely  crossed  with, 
the  merino.     The  change  from  the  coarser  and  more  oily  tleece 
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of  the  latter  breed  to  that  of  tlie  Saxony,  was  almost  as  great  and 
as  beneficial,  as  that  from  the  native  wools  to  the  varieties  intro- 
duced by  Livingston  and  Humphries,  and  soon  after,  1830,  wool 
of  as  fine  quality  as  was  desired  was  grown  abundantly  in  Berk- 
shire. 

Xor  was  the  lack  of  protection  the  sole  evil  under  which  the 
Berkshire  and  other  American  woolen-manufacturers  labored. 
There  was  a  lack  of  perfect  skill  in  their  art,  which,  whatever 
tariffs  might  be  imposed,  required  long  years  to  overcome.  Of 
the  trouble  in  obtaining  fast  colors,  we  have  already  spoken ;  but 
there  was  another  difliculty  which  affected  the  manufacturer, 
rather  than  the  wearer,  of  domestic  goods.  The  makers  of  broad- 
cloths, especially,  were  ambitious  and  determined  to  make  their 
fabrics  as  firm  and  as  heavy  as  the  best  imported  goods ;  and,  by 
dint  of  crowding  an  unlimited  amount  of  material  into  the  weav- 
ing, and  removing  the  surplus  in  the  process  of  dressing,  they 
accomplished  their  purpose  ;  but  with  an  enormous  waste  of  stock, 
that  was  fatal  to  the  hope  of  profit.  The  foreign  manufacturers 
had  a  nack  and  mystery  in  this  particular,  which  their  American 
rivals  were  long  in  acquiring. 

There  was  also  an  unfortunate  custom  of  American  manufac- 
turers which  greatly  hindered  advance'in  their  art.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  the  general  practice  for  each  mill  to  devote  itself  to 
the  making  of  a  single  class  of  goods;  sometimes  confining  its 
product  to  one  color,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  becomes  per- 
fect and  for  which  it  holds  its  specific  place  in  the  trade.  The 
earlier  American  manufacturers  had  not  learned  the  wisdom  of 
khis  division  of  labor  and  concentration  of  effort.  Each  little 
factory  set  itself  to  satisfy  the  varied  demands  of  the  universal 
market;  and  the  advertisements  of  the  first  Pittsfield  mills  read 
like  descriptions  of  diverse  spectra,  or  an  enumeration  of  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow  imparted  to  every  known  fabric  of  wool. 

Thus,  before  the  manufacturer  had  discovered  the  source  of  his 
failure  in  one  class  of  goods  and  devised  or  learned  a  remedy,  he 
was  called  to  another,  in  which  he  encountered  new  and  mysteri- 
ous troubles ;  and  so  on  in  an  endless  circle  of  tribulations. 

Not\\-ithstanding  the  comparative  skill  of  Mr.  Clapp,  the  Pon- 

toosuc  factory  met  its  full  proportion  of  this  class  of  obstacles ; 

which  were  doubtless  augmented  by  its  ambition  to  excel.     Its 

proprietors   were,    however,  shrewd  business-men,  and   quite   as 
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prompt  as  an}'  of  their  rivals  to  detect  and  reform  an  erroneous 
practice ;  and  tliey  struggled  through  to  the  day  of  ultimate 
triumph,  with  as  little  emharrussment  as  any ;  and  with  some 
moderate  profit  from  the  first. 

In  1835,  George  W,  Campbell  became  general  agent  in  place 
of  his  brother,  David,  who  died  that  year,  leaving  his  estate  to  his 
sons,  George,  David  and'  Edward,  and  his  daughter  Caroline, 
who  afterwards  married  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg. 

In  1841,  George  W.  Campbell  sold  his  interest  in  the  concern 
to  his  partners ;  and  his  nephew,  George,  became  clerk  and  treas- 
urer.* 

In  1841,  Henry  Shaw  sold  a  portion  of  his  stock  to  Socrates 
Squier  of  Lanesboro,  who  then  became  president  of  the  company. 
In  1846,  he  sold  the  remainder,  which  was  divided  among  his 
associates.  In  18G1,  iSIr.  Squier  sold  his  interest  to  his  associ- 
ates, and  Hon.  E.  H.  Kellogg  succeeded  him  as  president.  In 
May,  1862,  Col.  Thaddeus  Clapp  transferred  a  portion  of  his 
stock  to  his  son,  Thaddeus,  Jr.,  who  was  made  assistant-superin- 
tendent, and  in  1865,  became  general  agent  and  siiperintendent.- 

In  I860,  Colonel  CMapp  died,  leaving  his  share  in  the  Pontoo- 
9UC  property  to  his  widow  and  children.  In  1864,  J.  Dwight 
Francis,  son  of  Mr.  Almiron  D.  Francis,  having  purchased  a  por- 
tion of  David  Campbell's  stock,  was  chosen  clerk  and  treasurer ; 
and  in  1865,  assistant-superintendent. 

The  goods  manufactured  at  the  Pqntoosuc  mill,  in  the  forty- 
eight  years  since  it  went  into  operation,  have  often  been  varied  to 
suit  the  changeful  moods  of  the  market ;  but,  since  1834,  not  so 
frequently  as  to  forego  the  advantages  of  devotion  to  a  single 
product:  Indeed,  many  of  the  fabrics  are  of  a  class  in  regard  to 
which  the  market  is  most  fickle ;  and  it  has  been  the  pride  of  the 
company  to  meet  its  phases  promptly  and  profitably,  without 
depreciating  the  quality  of  its  goods. 

iGeorj.'e  Canipljell  was  born  in  1811.  lie  represented  the  town  in  the  legis- 
lature lb-37,  and  was  selectman  for  several  years. 

^Thaddeus  Clapp,  the  younger,  was  born  in  1821,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Colonel  Thaddeus  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  daughter  of  James  D- 
Colt,  the  second  of  that  name  in  Plttsfieid.  Familiar  with  woolen-mills  from 
his  infancy,  lie  early  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the 
manufacture,  which,  tugetliLT  with  an  unusually  correct  taste  and  judgment 
in  styles,  and  an  intimate  acijuaintance  witli  markets,  gave  him  great  success 
in  his  position. 
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It  commenced,  iu  1827.  upon  plain  broadclotlifv  and  cassimeres, 
niakinijr,  as  lias  been  said,  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  supply 
everv  color,  from  black  io  crinisoii,  and  all  grades  of  quality.  This 
course  continued  until  lSo4,  Avlien  it  began  the  manufacture  of  drab 
carriage-cloth,  for  which  it  soon  obtained  a  demand  that  occupied 
it  exclusively,  except  at  occasional  brief  intervals  when  black 
and  blue  broadcloths  vrere  made.  This  continued  until  1800, 
when,  the  fashionable  rage  for  the  balmoral  style  of  ladies'  skirts 
commencing,  the  company  made  them  a  specialty;  and,  not  only 
devoted  all  the  machinery  in  their  mill  to  this  product,  but  filled 
several  neighboring  buildings  with  hand-looms  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. jNIr.  Thaddeus  Clapp,  having  collected  in  Canada  some 
recently-imported  patterns,  among  which  were  the  plaids  of  several 
Highland  clans,  was  able  to  introduce  new  designs,  distinguished 
for  good  taste  and  brilliant  colors.  And  during  the  patriotic  fer- 
vor of  the  earlier  years  of  the  civil  war,  a  few  stylos  in  red,  white 
and  blue,  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  company  for  adapting  its 
work  to  the  market. 

When  the  balmoral  fashion  began  to  pass  away  in  18G5,  the 
company  turned  its  attention  to  the  production  of  carriage  lap- 
blankets,  of  which  ^Er.  Clapp  had  procured  an  English  specimen 
as  a  model.  The  imitation  soon  equaled  the  original  in  splendor 
of  color  and  beauty  of  design ;  and  in  six  yeai's  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  different  patterns  of  carriage-blankets  were  seut  out  from 
the  Pontoosuc  looms. 

The  enterprise  of  the  company  in  adding  this  great  article  of 
luxury  and  comfort  to  the  list  of  American  manufactures,  was 
well  rewarded,  and  it  also  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  sleeping- 
car  blanket,  now  the  leading  product  of  the  mill,  with  which  it 
hii-s  supplied  many  leading  railroads,  as  well  as  the  noted  Pullman 
palace-car  company. 

In  addition  to  the  blankets,  the  present  products  of  the  mill  are 
meltons,  cassimeres,  repellants,  and  flannels. 

Tlie  machinery  now  comprises  eleven  sets  of  cards,  the  same 
number  of  jacks  and  spinning-jennies,  and  fifty-eight  broad  looms. 
The  numbLT  of  emplo^'cs  varies  from  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  an«l  twenty-five.  In  18()."),  the  mill  turned 
out,  besides  blankets  and  some  minor  products,  one  hundred  and 
sixty    thou.-aMd    seven    huudrrd    skirts.       In    1871,   the    product 
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was  over  sixty  tliousand  skirts," sixty-eight  thousand  yards  of  mel- 
tons and  repeUants,  and  seventeen  thousand  blankets. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  proper  place  than  this,  in  which  to 
introduce  an  account  of  Henry  Clay's  visit  to  Pittsfield.  Mr. 
Clay  being  in  Northampton,  Sunday  evening,  November  ISth, 
received  a  delegation  from  Berkshire,  consisting  of  Henry  Shaw, 
George  N.  Briggs  and  Samuel  M.  McKay,  who  invited  him  to 
pass  through  the  county,  and  receive  its  hospitalities.  The  next 
afternoon  Air.  Clay,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  crossed  the 
mountains  with  his  family,  and  spent  the  night  at  Lanesboro,  as 
a  guest  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Shaw.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the 
county-committee  of  arrangements  waited  upon  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Pittsfield,  "  escorted  by  a  cavalcade  of  fifty  well- 
mounted  gentlemen,  and  several  hundred  citizens  in  carriages,*' 
although  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  At  the  town^hall,  the  guest 
was  welcomed  by  Colonel  McKay,  in  a  speech  full  of  encomiums 
upon  his  course  regarding  the  protection  of  American  manufac- 
tures, and  upon  his  political  conduct  generally. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  cordiallj^and  with  his  usual  fascinating  grace. 
He  alluded  to  the  then  recent  compromise-act — upon  which  Col- 
onel McKay  had  specially  dwelt,  characterizing  them  "as  the  olive- 
branch  with  the  sword  " — in  words  which  are  described,  by  those 
who  heard  them,  as  "a  fine  specimen  of  his  resistless  and  incom- 
parable eloquence."  "He  foresaw,"  he  said,  "that  his  opponents 
would  assail,  and  some  of  his  friends  distrust,  him  ;  but  he  held 
that  no  man  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  himself  to  his  coun- 
try.- He  had  not  been  much  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  civil  war. 
He  knew  the  power — or  rather  the  impotency — of  the  state  which 
threatened  it.  Yet  something  was  to  be  accorded  to  the  danger- 
ous tendencies  of  other  states;  and,  although  he  did  not  believe, 
and  would  not  admit,  that  the  insurrection  could  ever  have  been 
successful  against  the  arms  of  the  federal  government ;  yet  the 
disaffected  states  themselves,  when  subdued,  would  have  been  left 
with  feelings  illy  a<lapted  to  harmonize  with  their  sister^states  of 
the  Union."  Pie  concludiMl  by  expressing  a  desire  "to  proceed 
without  further  delay  to  the  more  agreeable  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  presentation:  "  the  personal  greetings. 

At  two_  o'clock,  !Mr.  Clay  attended  a  public  dinner  at  the  Berk- 
shire Hotel  ;  and  when  Hon.  Henry  W.  Dwight  of  Stockbridge, 
with  some  eloquent  remarks,  gave  the  name  and  services  of  the 
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guest  as  a  toast,  its  enthusiastic  reception  called  from  him  some 
rvmarks  full  of  feeling,  in  tlie  course  of  which,  he  mentioned  that, 
on  cue  occasion.  Colonel  Dwight  was  the  only  member  of  congress 
from  Jlassachusetts,  who  had  stood  up  in  defense  of  that  policy 
of  protection  to  American  manufactures,  which  had  since  spread 
prosperity  over  the  whole  country. 

After  the  dinner,  Mr.  Clay  visited  the  Pontoosuc  factory,  Lem- 
uel Pomeroy's  musket-factory,  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the 
town.  In  the  evening  he  attended  a  party  given  in  his  honor,  at 
the  hospitable  residence  of  Ezekiel  K.  Colt,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented to  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  county.  When  he  left  town, 
the  next  day,  there  were  few  men  or  women  in  it  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  not  won.  Men  of  all  political  parties  had  joined  to 
do  him  honor,  and  only  those  whose  souls  were  wholly  encrusted 
with  political  prejudice,  could  entirely  resist  the  fascination  of  the 
great  statesman's  manner. 

BARKERS VILLE  AND  STEARNS VILLE. 

The  histories  of  the  factories  of  J.  Barker  &  Brothers,  and  of 
D.  &  H.  Stearns,  are  so  intimately  connected  that  they  must  be 
told  in  connection.  The  factories  of  the  two  firms  are  all  located 
'upon  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Housatonic  river;  stretching 
along  that  stream  for  about  a  mile,  from  a  point  one  mile  from  its 
issue  from  liichmond  lake. 

In  opening  their  story,  we  must  return  again  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  the  tirst  settlers  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  between 
the  years  1625  and  1640,  were  some  who  wrote  their  names  indif- 
ferently, Sterne,  Sternes,  and  Stearns.  A  genealogist  of  the  fam- 
ily has  traced  it  back  to  an  honorable  ancestry  in  Yorkshire, 
England.  !Many  of  its  descendants  afterwards  emigrated  to  vari- 
ous sections  of  !N'ew  England.  Among  these  was  the  father  of 
Daniel  Stearns,  who  was  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  in  1764. 

In  his  boyhood,  Daniel  was  apprenticed  to  Colonel  Danielson  of 
Colchester,  Conn.,  from  whom  ho  learned  the  art  of  cloth-dreSsing, 
an<l  of  dyeing  clotli  and  yarn.  At  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  established  himself  in  business  at  Brookline,  Conn.,  where  he 
continued  until  1795,  when  he  removed  to  Hinsdale  and  purchased 
the  water-privileges  now  occupied  by  Hinsdale  Brothers  and  the 
Plunkctt    Woolen    Manufacturing    Company.       He    removed    to 
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Hinsdale  in  the  fall  of  1795,  and  made  preparations  to  erect 
buildings  for  his  busint-ss ;  but  the  winter,  proving  unusually 
severe,  gave  him  an  unfavorable  imi>ression  of  the  locality;  and, 
having  an  opportunity,  in  the  sj^ring,  to  sell  his  property  there, 
he  did  so,  and  removed  to  Lenox  Furnace,  where  he  established 
himself  in  his  business  and  remained  some  years.'  In  1803,  he 
removed  to  Salisbury,  Conn  Fever  and  ague  affecting  his  family 
in  that  locality,  he  purchased  the  Valentine  Rathbun  fulling- 
mill,  and  removed  to  Pittsficld. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Stearns  built,  in  the  same  vicinity,  what  was  long 
known  as  the  ''New  Woolen  Factory;  "  a  wooden  building  thirty- 
one  by  forty  feet  on  the  ground,  one  story  high,  besides  a  base- 
ment. In  this  mill  he  placed  a  spinning-jenny  of  twenty-five 
spindles,  and  a  double  carding-machine,  both  of  Scholfield's  man 
ufaoture. 

In  the  year  1825,  he  retired  from  business,  leaving  the  control 
of  the  property  to  his  sons,  Jirah,  Daniel,  Henry,  and  Charles  T.  ; 
but  retaining  the  title  v\ntil  his  death  in  March,  1841.^ 

In  182G,  the  brothers  formed  a  firm  under  the  name  of  J. 
Stearns  &  Brothers,  "for  the  manufacture  of  broadcloths,  cassi- 
meres,  satinets,  and  ilannels."  In  1826,  they  built  upon  a  water- 
privilege  with  a  fall  of  twenty-two  feet,  some  half  a  mile  below 
the  old  mill,  a  brick-factory,  seventy  feet  by  forty  in  area,  four 
stories  high,  and  an  attic.  In  this  they  placed  two  sets  of 
machinery,  which  were  run  upon  broadcloth  until  1849,  when 
two  more  were  added;  and  the  products  changed  to  satinets  and 
union  cassimeres. 

On  the  next  fall  below,  the  firm,  in  1828,  built  a  saw-mill  and 
finishing-shop. 

In  1835,  Charles  T.  sold  his  interest  to  his  brothers,  and 
removed  to  Michigan.  In  1843,  Jirah  disposed  of  his  share  in 
the  same  way,  and  removed  to  Glenham,  and  afterwards  to  Xew- 
burgh,  N.  V. ;  when  the  firm  became  D.  &  H.  Stearns. 

In  1853,  the  Messrs.  Stearns  purchased  the  water-privilege 
below  their  brick-mill,  a  fall  of  twenty-eight  feet,  and  built  upon 

ijirali  was  born  at  Lenox  Furnace  in  1798,  and  represented  the  town  of 
Pittsfield  in  the  legislatures  of  IS^U  and  1832.  Daniel  was  born  at  Lenox 
Furnace  iji  1800,  ami  was  representative  in  1835.  Henry  was  born  at  Salis- 
.bury  in  1800,  and  was  representative  in  18G4.  Charles  T.  was  born  at  I'itts- 
field  in  1800. 
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jt  a  stone  iinisliing-mill  of  one  hundred  and  twentj'-five  by  forty 
fcft,  :vnd  a  number  of  operatives'  cottages.  Upon  the  water-priv- 
ji,'<4i-  hfluNV,  tliey  also  built  what  is  known  as  the  railroad-niill,  a 
•.tone-ritrueture  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty-two  wide,  and 
three  stories  high.  In  this  they  placed  eight  sets  of  macliinery, 
which  tliey  used  for  making  union  cassimeres.  In  1861,  tlie 
brick-mill  was  burned,  and  the  Messrs.  Stearns  turned  their  whole 
attention  to  the  stone-mills  until  in  December,  18G5,  they  sold 
them  to  J.  Barker  &  Brothers. 

In  18G(>,  a  corporation  in  which  the  Stearns  brothers  were  the 
largest  stockholders — the  others  having  been  their  employes,  and 
;i  commission-house  with  which  they  dealt  in  New  York, — was 
organized  as  the  Stearnsvillc  Woolen  Companj',  and  purchased  all 
the  water-power  of  the  firm  which  had  not  been  sold  to  the  Bar- 
kers; comprising  a  water-privilege  with  a  fall  of  thirty-three  feet, 
in  its  entire  length,  to  which  were  attached  forty-five  acres  of 
land,  with  a  store,  an  office,  and  thirty  cottages  for  operatives. 
•The  ruins  of  the  brick-mill  stood  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  water- 
jirivilt'ge:  ajid,  lengthening  the  old  canal,  the  new  company,  in 
l.S(W;-7,  built,  a  short  distance  below  them,  a  wooden  mill  of  one 
Imnilrt'd  and  fifty-six  by  forty  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  and  had 
nearly  furnished  it  with  machinery,  when  it  was  entirely  de- 
/>troyed  by  fire.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  the  woolen-manufac- 
turing business,  which  has  since  prevailed,  only  the  L  part  of  the 
fai-tory  has  been  rebuilt. 

The  brothers  Barker,  who  succeeded  the  Stearns  family  in  the 
<>wnin>hip  of  the  earlier  mills  built  by  them,  and  who  have  built 
up  one  of  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing-establishments  in 
Berkshire,  are  sons  of  Gardner  T.  Barker,  who  was  born  at 
Chfshire  in  1779,  and  was  married  in  January,  1S06,  to  Harriet 
Lyon,^  who  was  born  in  Warrensbush,  near  Schenectady,  in  1790. 
John  V.  Barker  was  born  at  Cheshire  in  1807,  and  Charles  T.  in 
th.«  i^ame  town,  in  1800.  Otis  R.  was  born  in  July,  1811,  at 
M..riah,  in  Essex  county,  X.  Y.,  to  which  place  Mr.  G.  T.  Barker 
h.id  fi'nu.ved  that  spring,  and  where  he  reared  a  family  of  nine.sons 
and  ihrt-e  daughters.  Mr.  Barker  was  for  many  years  trial-jus- 
tice and  supervisor  of  the  town  of  jNforiah,  and  an  officer  in  its 
rompany  "f  militia  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.     On   the  death  of 

'  Mrn.  Harker  was  a  (Ijiu^'httr  of  Dr  Juhn  Lyon,  a  pliysician  at  Clieshire, 
both  before  and  after  IT'JO. 
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his  wife,  he  removed  to  Pittsfield,  where,  after  residing  for  thir- 
teen yeaxs  in  the  families  of  his  sons,  he  died  in  April,  1S73,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four. 

His  eldest  son,  Ml  John  V.  Barker,  having  learned  the  wool- 
carding  and  cloth-dressing  business,  came  to  Pittsfield  in  1830, 
and  was  employed  by  Messrs.  Stearns  until  1832,  when,  his 
brother,  Charles  T.,  joining  him,  they  formed  the  firm  of  J.  &  C. 
Barker,  the  middle  initials  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
Otis  R.  was  admitted  a  partner  in  1834,  and  the  firm  became  J. 
Barker  &  Brothers. 

In  1832,  J.  &  C.  Barker  purchased,  of  Daniel  Stearns,  the  mill 
built  in  1811,  which  had  been  disused  for  some  years.  It  was 
then  only  of  its  original  size.  There  was  a  basement,  but  it  was 
built  so  low,  that  in  freshets  the  water  was  often  so  deep  that 
the  unlucky  stranger  who,  unaware  of  its  peculiarities,  stepped 
incautiously  into  its  door,  was  completely  immersed.  This  diffi- 
culty, the  new  owners  of  the  mill  remedied  by  lifting  it  to  a 
proper  level.  As  their  means  increased,  they  added  to  its  height, 
and  lengthened  it  until  it  was  three  stories  high,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long.  They  also  added  a  wing  of  the  same  height 
thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide ;  and  erected  near  by  a  boiler- 
house  of  one  hundred  by  thirty  feet.  In  1869-70,  the  Messrs. 
Barker,  having  removed  the  wing  and  one  end' of  the  old  mill, 
built  around  the  remainder — in  which  the  machinery  meanrwhile 
continued  in  full  operation — the  walls  of  a  new  brick-factory ; 
after  which  they  tore  down  the  old,  and  completed  the  interior. 

The  new  mill  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  long  by  fiftv- 
three  wide.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with  an  attic,  and  contains 
eight  sets  of  machinery,  making  union  and  all-wool  cassimeres, 
both  broad  and  narrow. 

In  December,  1865,  the  Messrs.  Barker  bought  of  D.  &  H. 
Stearns,  their  entire  lower  establishment,  consisting  of  seventy 
acres  of  land;  two  stone-factories  with  eight  sets  of  machinery; 
a  wooden  weave-shop  and  wool-house,  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
twenty  wide  ;  two  stores,  and  a  large  number  of  dwelling-houses. 
The  mills  continue  to  make  union  cassimeres. 

THE  RUSSELL  WOOLEN-FACTORY. 

In  the  account  of  the  manufactories  to  be  given  in  the  follow- 
ing pages — all  of  which  have  been  established  since  1825 — we  do 
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not  (loem  it  advisable  to  enter  into  the  details  which  are  of  inter- 
t'.st  in  the  story  of  those  founded  before  that  date;  for  the  sole 
n-asoii  that  the  later  manufacturers  have  had  only  to  encounter 
tiie  ordinary  obstacles  of  business;  and  their  enterprise  and 
strurr^les,  however  noble,  have  been  so  similar  in  their  character, 
that  they  would  become  monotonous  in  the  repetition. 

About  the  year  1820,  a  small  building. was  erected  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Rufus  Allen  iron-forge  on  Onota  brook,  and  from  that 
date  until  1843,  was  occupied  as  a  manufactory  of  carpenters'  tools, 
by  Moses  Sweet. 

In  1813,  it  was  purchased  by  Solomon  ^.  Russell,  who,  in  the 
following  year,  associated  with  himself  his  brother  Charles.^ 

The  brothers  Russell,  in  1845,  converted  the  little  shop  into  a 
manufactory  of  cotton-batting,  a  class  of  goods  for  which  they 
soon  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the  market.  The  product  was 
afterwards  changed  to  wadding.  The  mill  was  burned  and 
rebuilt.  Its  use  for  the  manufacture  of  wadding  was  discontin- 
ued in  18C0. 

In  185G,  the  Messrs.  Russell  hired  the  "Wahconah  woolen- 
mill  for  ten  years,  and  run  it  for  a  portion  of  that  term  upon 
army-cloths,  and  for  tlie  remainder  on  balmoral  skirts. 

In  1SG3,  they  built  upon  Onota  brook,  nearly  opposite  their 
•  batting-mill,  a  handsome  and  substantial  brick-mill;  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  the  town.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by 
fifty  on  the  ground,  and  three  stories  high.  Connected  with  it  is 
a  dye-house  of  seventy-five  by  thirty  feet,  and  also  a  house,  fifty 
feet  square,  for  the  boiler,  picker-room,  and  dry-room.  It  has  a 
capacity  for  ten  sets  of  machinery ;  and  in  seasons  of  ordinary 
prosperity,  employs  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hands. 
It  makes  various  classes  of  fine  woolen-goods. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Russell,  one  of  the  most  capable  and  popular  Berk- 
shire manufacturers  of  his  day,  died  in  1870,  and  his  share  in  the 
manufactory  was  inherited  by  his  father,  who  divided  it  among 
hi.s  iieirs,  Solomon  K,  Joseph,  Zeno,  Hezekiah  S.,  and  Frank  TV. 
Ru?sell,  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Weed.  Hezekiah  and  Joseph  sold  their 
intort-st  to  their  co-partners  in  1871.  Solomon  N".,  who  has  had 
tliirty-four  years'  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  and  Zeno,  are  the 
managing  partners;  Frank  being  connected  with  the  house  of 
William  TurhbuU  &  Co.,  Xew  York. 

'Sons  of  Solomon  L.  Russell,  of  whom  a  sketch  is  giren  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

Go 
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PECK'S  FACTORIES. 

In  the  year  ISIG,  the  firm  of  J.  &  E.  Peck  hired  one  end  of 
John  B.  Koot's  store  on  East  street,  where  they  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  tin-ware ;  the  partners  alternating  in  the  charge 
of  this  establishment,  and  a  similar  one,  which  thej  owned  at 
Richmond,  Ya.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  they  purchased  the  store  and  stock  of 
Mr.  Eoot,  and  added  largely  to  the  latter.  In  both  the  store  and 
the  tin-manufactory,  they  continued  in  the  same  locality  until 
1864 ;  building  up  a  prosperous  business,  notwithstanding  the 
tendency  of  trade  towards  Park  square  and  North  street. 

In  1844,  Elijah  Peck  and  "William  Barnard  purchased  the  water- 
privilege,  formerly  occupied  by  Seymour's  forge,  a  little  west  of 
that  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Kussell,  on  Onota  brook,  and  erected 
upon  it  what  was  intended  for  a  batting-mill.  Mr.  Barnard  was 
the  active  partner,  but  before  the  mill  was  fitted  with  machinery, 
Mr.  Jabez  Peck  purchased  his  interest  and,  with  his  brother, 
began  the  manufacture  of  cotton-warps,  the  firm  name  being  J.  & 
E.  Peck.  In  1853,  ^Ir.  Jabez  L.  Peck  bought  the  interest  of  his 
father,  Jabez.  and  in  1864,  purchased  that  of  his  uncle  Elijah; 
since  which  date,  he  has  remained  sole  owner. 

The  warp-mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866,  and  rebuilt  the 
same  year ;  the  new  structure  being  a  two-story  wooden  building 
of  two  hundred  and  four  by  fifty  feet.  It  runs  forty  cards  and 
four  thousand  four  hundred  spindles  and,  when  in  full  operation, 
produces,  weekly,  seventy-five  thousand  yards  of  eighteen  hundred 
end  warps. 

During  the  war  of  1801-5,  Mr.  Peck  engaged  with  jMr.  J.  K. 
Kilbourn  in  the  manufacture  of  balmoral  skirts,  with  a  success 
which  led  to  the  erection,  by  tlie  firm  of  Peck  &  Kilbourn,  of  a 
woolen-factory  still  further  up  Onota  brook,  upon  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Ilicox  forge.  This  mill,  which  was  built  in  1864, 
is  a  handsome  brick-building,  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement. 
In  1868,  Jfr.  Pock  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner  and  has 
since  run  the  mill  with  remarkable  success  on  various  classes  of 
flannels,  for  whicli  its  reputation  in  the  market  has  given  it  an 
unfailing  demand. 

'Jubez  Peck  was  born  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  1780.  In  1781  his  father  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Lenox.  Jabez  removed  to  Pittsfield  in  1816.  Elijah 
Peck  was  born  at  Lenox  in  1701,  and  removed  to  Pittsfield  in  1828. 
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The  iLinnel-mill  runs  four  sets  of  machinery  and  five  jacks, 
making  eleven  thousand  yards  of  domett  flannel  weekly,  and 
fiiiT)luving  fifty  hands  ;  one-lialf  of  whom  are  males.  The  warp- 
uiill  runs  forty  cards  and  forty-four  hundred  spindles  ;  producing, 
weekly,  seventj'-fiye  thousand  yards  of  "eighteen  hundred  yard 
ends."'     It  employs  ninety  hands  ;  one-third  of  them  males. 

TACONIC  MILL. 

The  Taconic  mill  was  built  in  1856,  on  the  water-privilege  two 
miles  north  of  the  village,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pomeroy 
armory.  It  is  a  wooden  structure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
fifty  feet;  four  stories  high  and  an  attic.  It  has  the  usual  dye, 
picker,  boiler,  wool,  and  store  houses.  At  the  time  of  its  erection 
no  pains  were  spared  to  make  it  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 
Its  manufacture  was  union  eassimercs,  of  which  it  made  four 
thousand  ^'ards  weekly,  requiring  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  woul  annually.  The  original  stockholders  were  William  C. 
Allen,  Williaui  Pollock,  Theodore  Pomeroy,  Hobert  Pomeroy, 
Eilward  Pomeroy,  Charles  Atkinson,  Edward  Learned,  Frank 
(,'one,  and  James  L.  Baldwin.  Edwaid  Learned  was  the  first 
president  of  the  compan}-,  George  Y.  Learned  the  first  general 
agent  and  treasurer,  and  Charles  Atkinson  the  first  superin- 
tendent. 

PITTSFIELD  BF.L  AIR  AND  WOOLEN  COMPANIES. 

The  west  branch  of  the  Housatonic,  from  Pontoosuc  lake  to  the 
Wahconah  mills,  presents  a  close  succession  of  water-falls;  one  of 
the  best  of  which  is  midway  between  Taconic  and  Vv'ahconah, 
It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  distinct  water-privileges,  upon 
the  lower  of  which,  having  a  fall  of  only  six  feet,  Spencer 
Churchill,  as  contractor,  built  for  E.  'M.  Bissell,  in  1832,  a  four-story 
brick-factory,  of  eighty  by  thirty  feet.  But  the  owners  of  the 
next  privilege  above,  having  some  business-controversy  concern- 
ing the  right  to  the  privilege,  put  in  a  mudsill-dam,  which  ren- 
dered it  inij)ossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  regular  supply  of  water; 
and  the  mill  never  went  into  operation. 

The  speculation  ruined  Mr.  Biss-ell  financially,  and  the  build- 
ing remained  uncared  for,  and  gradually  falling  into  a  ruinous 
condition,  until,  when  it  seemed   about  to  fall  by  its  own  weight, 
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it  was  purchased  in  1852,  by  the  newly-organized  Pittsfiold 
"Woolen  Company,  who  rebuilt  the  lower  story,  and  thoroughly 
repaired  and  remodeled  the  whole  structure. 

The  new  proprietors  also  bought  the  water-privilege  next  above, 
and  combining  it  with  the  old,  by  the  erection  of  a  massive  stone- 
dam,  obtained  a  fall  of  twenty-six  feet,  instead  of  six.  They 
placed  in  the  mill  four  sets  of  machinery,  which  had  some  years 
before  been  used  for  a  short  time  in  the  unfortunate  Ashuelot 
mill  in  Daltou.^ 

The  first  officers  of  the  company  were  Henry  Colt,  president ; 
Kobert  Pomeroy,  treasurer;  W.  Frank  Bacon,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral agent.  Among  the  principal  stockholders  were  Theodore 
Pomeroy,  Edward  Learned,  and  Edwin  Clapp. 

In  June,  1861,  the  upper  story  of  the  mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire ;  the  remainder  being  saved ;  very  much  through  the  efforts 
of  Company  D  (the  Pollock  Guard)  of  the  Tenth  Kegiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  which  was  then  organizing  upon  the 
neighboring  grounds  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society.  The 
upper  story  was  not  rebuilt,  and  the  old  mill  was  converted  into 
spinning  and  dressing  rooms.  In  18G4,  the  upper  story  was 
again  burned  off,  and  it  was  repaired  as  a  building  of  two  stories. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1862,  a  fine,  new  brick-mill  of  four  stories 
one  hundred  feet  by  fifty  in  area,  was  erected,  a  short  distance 
up  the  stream,  and  supplied  with  the  best  and  most  modern 
machinery.  In  1870,  it  ran  eight  sets  of  machinery,  and  em- 
ployed one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  one-fifth  of  them  girls ; 
making,  monthly,  twelve  thousand  yards  of  cassimeres,  beavers, 
and  doeskins,  worth  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  yard.  Its 
monthly  pay-roll  was  forty-five  hundred  dollars. 

In  July,  1873,  the  property  of  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  Company 
was  purchased  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  the  Bel  Air 
Manufacturing  Company.  President,  Hon.  Edward  Learned ; 
secretary,  E.  McA.  Learned ;  treasurer,  Erank  E.  Kernochan. 
This  new  company  has  improved  the  property,  put  up  new  build- 
ings, and  added  new  machinery,  at  a  cost  of  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  mill  is  now  turning  out, 
monthly,  almost  twelve  thousand  yards  of  fine,  fancy  cassimeres, 
which  command  as  high  a  price  as  any  similar  goods  of  American 

iQwned  by  Henry  Marsli  of  Dulton,  As;i!iel  Buck  of  Lanesboro,  and  M.  R. 
Lanckton  of  ritttfieUl;  all  of  whom  were  seriously  involved  in  its  failure. 
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manufacture.  One  hundred  and  sixty  operatives  are  employed, 
onf-fourth  females,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  amounts  to  ahout 
furty-tive  hundred  dollars. 

THE  OSCEOLA  WOO  LEX-MILL. 

The  Osceola  Woolen-]Mill  is  located  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Osceola,  at  a  point  on  the  :?outh-west  branch  of  the  Housatonic, 
about  one  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Housatonic.  The  fine 
water-power  by  which  it  is  operated,  was  occupied  in  1790,  by  a 
iriaw  and  grist  mill,  built  by  King  Strong.  In  1833,  it  was  bought 
by  Josiah  Pomeroy  &  Co.,  who  built  a  wooden  mill  of  thirty  by 
twent\--live  feet,  for  grinding  plaster-of-Paris,  brought  from  Xova 
Scotia.  Mr.  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  whose  policy  was  to  concentrate 
the  investments  of  the  firm  about  their  mill,  near  the  village, 
yielded  reluctantly  to  this  purchase,  and  when  the  co-partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1839,  Josiah  Pomeroy  took  it,  and  converted  it 
into  a  grist-mill,  for  which  an  opening  was  made  by  the  disuse  of 
the  Luce  mill  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  !Mr.  Josiah  Pomeroy's  death  in  1851,  Noah  W.  Goodrich 
Ixjught  the  grist-mill,  and  run  it  mostly  on  custom-work,  until 
1802,  when  the  dam  was  carried  away,  and  work  suspended.  In 
18G4,  ]\[r.  Goodrich  sold  the  property  to  Otis  L.  Tillotson  and  B. 
F.  Barker,  who  converted  the  mill  into  a  woolen-factory.  ^Ir. 
Barker,  before  the  undertaking  was  fully  under  way,  sold  his 
interest  to  his  partner,  who  carried  on  the  business  alone  for  one 
year,  with  one  set  of  machinery.  In  1805,  ]\Ir.  Dwight  M.  Col- 
lins was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and  an  addition,  fifty  feet  square, 
was  made  to  the  mill ;  while  its  capacity  was  increased  to  two  sets 
of  machinery.  In  1860,  the  machinery  was  increased  to  four  sets. 
In  1873,  that  portion  of  the  mill  purchased  from  Mr.  Goodrich 
was  replaced  by  a  building  fifty  by  sixty  feet  iii  area,  and  three 
stories;  while  the  capacity  of  the  entire  establishment  was 
increased  to  six  sets  of  machiuer}';  making  union  cassimeres. 
New  boiler,  dye  and  wool  houses  were  built,  and  the  property 
generally  improved.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  real-estate, 
until  it  now  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  with  sixteen 
tenement-houses. 

^[r.  Tillotson  died  in  1873,  leaving  his  interest  in  the  property 
to  his  brothers. 
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Mr.  E.  Farnliam,  previously  of  the  Taconic  factory,  became 
connected  witli  the  Osceola  in  1867. 


THE  PITTSFIELD   COTTOX-FACTORY. 

The  first  mill-dam  in  Pittt^field— built  by  Deacon  Crofoot,  some 
few  rods  south  of  the  Elm-street  bridge— passed,  in  1778,  into 
the  hands  of  Ebenezer  Wliite,  under  a  lease  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years,  from  the  town.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  White,  and,  after  his  death,  of  his  son  Enoch,  nntil  1832; 
Mr.  Enoch  White  continuing  and  improving  the  sa-w  and  grist 
mills  on  the  east  end  of  the  dam,  and  the  successors  of  Jacob 
Ensign  maintaining  the  fulling-mill  on  the  west  end;  Jonathan 
Allen,  2d,  being  the  last.  Simeon  Brown  also  built  a  bark-mill. 
for  the  supply  of  his  tannery,  just  below  the  dam,  and  obtaining 
its  power  from  it. 

In  1832,  the  privilege,  with  the  considerable  amount  of  land 
attached  to  it,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  White,  as  stock  in  trade, 
to  a  firm,  to  which  Col.  Samuel  ]\I.  McKay  and  Capt.  Curtis  t' 
Fenn,  the  other  partners,  furnished  the  cash-capital,  for  building 
and  running  a  cotton-factory.  This  factory,  which  was  built  of 
brick,  in  1832,  was  eighty  feet  by  forty  in  area;  three  stories  high, 
besides. an  attic  and  basement.' 

Messrs.  :X[cKay  and  Fenn  soon  bought  the  interest  of  their 
partner,  and  continued  to  run  the  mill  until  the  death  of  Colonel 
McKay  in  1839,  when  the  property  was  sold  at  auction,  and  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  who,  in  1845,  removed  the  dam 
down  the  stream,  to  a  point  near  the  factory. 

He  also  added  forty  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  making  it 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long;  and  gave  it  its  present  capac- 
ity of  twenty-nine  cards,  over  one  Jiundred  looms,  and  nearly  four 
thousand  spindles,  producing  one  million,  five  hundred  and  sistv 
thousand  yards  of  sheeting  annually,  and  employing  one  hundred 
operatives. 

In  the  year  1840,  Martin  Van  Sickler,  who  had  become  con- 
nected with  the  mill  in  1S40,  as  overseer,  and  Lyman  Clapp,» 

I.Mr.  Z.iimoM  M:,rkham  put  in  tl.e  water wl,eel-a  breast-wlieel,  tliirteen 
feet  in  di.tn.etcr,  an-l  twelve  feet  bucket-one  of  a  hundred  built  by  liim  for 
n>i!Is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pit^ficld. 

-Second  son  of  .Mr.  Jason  Clapp. 
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each  purchased  a  quarter-interest  in  tlie  property,  and  the  firm 
Itecriiue  Flunlcett,  Clapp  &  Company,  and,  althougli  Mr.  Clapp 
ili.nl  suddenly  at  New  York  in  1853,  so  continued  until  1864;  the 
rrpresentatives  of  the  deceased  partner  retaining  his  interest. 
In  ISGl,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  work  was  sus- 
{»ended  at  the  mill,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Plunkett's  judgment,  and 
Mr.  Van  Sickler  entered  into  a  temporary  partnership  Avith  Mr. 
N.  G.  Brown,  for  the  manufacture  of  gray  flannels,  at  a  small 
factory  on  Beaver  street,  where  Mr.  Brown  had  formerly  made 
twine.  This  business  proved  profitable  ;  but,  in  18G4,  j\tr.  Albert 
Learned  purchased  IMr.  Plunkett's  interest  in  the  cotton-factory, 
— and,  with  jMr.  Van  Sickler,  that  of  Mr.  Clapp's  lieirs  also — and 
the  firm  was  again  changed,  becoming  Learned  &  Van  Sickler. 
In  1867,  Mr.  Learned  sold  to  ]Mr.  Van  Sicklei",  who  has  since  con- 
ducted the  business  alone. 

THE  COLTSVILLE  PArER-MILL. 

The  iron-forge  of  John  Snow,  at  what  is  now  Coltsville,  of 
wliich  an  account  has  been  given  in  another  cliapter,  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  182G,  by  a  tannery  established  by  Alexander  Dorn. 
The  tannery  was  sold  a  few  years  afterwards  to  John  Chase  X: 
Brother,  who,  in  their  turn,  sold  it,  in  1835,  to  Boyal  Weller. 
In  1837,  it  was  purchased  by  H.  X.  &  A.  P.  Dean.  Stowell 
Dean  succeeded  H.  N.  in  1840  ;  and,  in  1843,  Benjamin  Dean 
succeeded  A.  P.  ;  the  firm  becoming  S.  &  B.  Dean,  who  carried 
on  the  tannery  until  1847,  when  Olcott  Osborn  was  admitted  as 
a  partner. 

In  1848,  the  tannery  was  converted  into  a  paper-mill,  and  the 
Deans  sold  their  interest  to  James  Wilson  and  F.  ^V.  Gibbs;  the 
tirm  taking  the  name  of  Wilson,  Osborn  &  Gibbs.  In  1850,  Mr. 
Wilson  sold  to  liis  partners.  In  ISol,  Hon.  Thomas  Colt  pur- 
chased Mr.  Osborn's  interest,  and,  in  1855,  that  of  ^Nlr,  Gibbs. 

The  old  building  was  insutBcient  in  size,  and  otherwise  illy 
adapted  to  its  purposes  as  a  paper-mill;  and  ^Ir.  Colt,  from  his 
first  connection  with  it,  intended,  in  good  time,  to  replace  it  with 
a  building  of  proper  size,  and  constructed  in  the  best  manner.  In 
1802,  the  increasing  business  of  the  concern  seemed  to  warrant 
and  demand  that  the  improvement  should  no  .longer  be  delayed, 
but  tliat  a  mill  worthy  of  the  superior  water-power  at  that  point, 
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should  take  the  place  of  the  dilapitated  old  structure.  It  was 
accordingly  demolished,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Colt  built, 
upon  its  site,  a  brick-mill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
and  handsome  in  the  county.  Built  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, it  is  finished,  in  all  its  details,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  and  faithfulness,  and  is  filled  with  machinery  of  a  corre- 
sponding character. 

It  is  one  hundred  feet  by  fifty  In  area  and  two  stories,  high, 
besides  a  basement  and  attic  ;  and  has,  besides,  a  "lean-to  "  in  the 
rear,  of  one  hundred  feet  by  twenty-eight.  It  has  two  rag-engines 
of  five  hundred  pounds  capacity,  and  one  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
When  working  in  full,  it  consumes  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  rags  yearly ;  and  employs  fifteen  men  and  thirty  girls. 
It  is  lighted  by  gas  made  on  the  premises,  and  heated  by  steam. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  requires  a  very  large  and  uninter- 
rupted supply  of  the  purest  water  ;  and,  pellucid  as  are  the  moun- 
tain streams  of  Berkshire,  they  often — even  when  not  polluted 
with  the  refuse  matter  of  the  factories,  or  the  sewerage  of  villages 
— contain  mineral  ingredients  injurious  to  the  paper.  Mr.  Colt, 
therefore,  in  1856,  bored,  near  his  mill,  an  artesian-well,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  deep.  And,  this  not  furnishing  an  adequate 
supply,  he  followed  it,  in  18(38,  with  another,  five  hundred  and 
one  feet  in  depth.  These  wells  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in 
western  Massachusetts,  and  they  met  the  usual  obstacles  which 
try  the  faith  and  patience  of  those  who  make  the  first  experiment 
in  penetrating  strata  like  those  of  the  Berkshire  geological  forma- 
tion. Their  cost  was  ten  thousand  dollars ;  but  they  proved  suc- 
cessful, affording  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  gallons 
of  perfectly  pure  water,  daily.  And  they  have  been  followed  by 
several  others,  at  different  points  in  the  Housatonic  valley. 

WAHCONAII  FLOURING  AND  MEAL  MILLS. 

A  few  miles  below  the  Bel  Air  factory  is  a  water-power  of 
seventeen  feet  head,  upon  which,  in  1776,  Dea.  Nathan  Barber 
built  his  fulling-mill ;  tliere  being  already  a  saw-mill  upon  it. 
The  fulling-mill  was  succeeded,  in  1816,  by  a  wooden  factory, 
forty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  which  was  erected  by  Caleb  Goodrich 
and  Spencer  Churchill ;  the  latter  selling  his  interest  to  his  part- 
ner in  the  following  year.     Mr.  Goodrich  used  it  for   turning 
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i*"00(l  for  betlsteaJs,  etc.,  and  leased  room  and  power  for  various 
minor  manufactures,  among  wliich  were  lead-pipe,  wlieel-liubs, 
maoliinorv  and  buttons.  Arthur  Scholfiold  transferred  his  wool- 
carding  to  this  mill,  in  1S27,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Isaac, 
who  in  turn  sold  the  business  to  James  S.  Little.  The  richly 
gilt  buttons  manufactured  here  by  Nicholson  &  Guilford,  and 
exhibited  at  the  cattle-show  of  1832,  were  very  honorably  men- 
tioned by  the  committee  upon  manufactures.  John  Webb  occu- 
pied most  of  the  upper  story,  for  the  manufacture  of  carpenters' 
planes,  from  1837  to  September  27,  1849,  when  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  1849,  Mr.  Goodrich  replaced  it  by  a  wooden 
mill,  eighty  feet  by  thirty,  and  three  stories  high;  in  which  he 
resumed  the  turning-business,  which  he  continued  until  1859, 
when  he  sold  the  premises,  including  the  wafer-privilege,  to 
George  H.  Clark,'  Charles  T.  Bulkley,  and  Otis  Cole,  Jr. 

The  new  proprietors  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  building,  and 
converted  it  into  a  flouring  and  meal  mill,  giving  it  the  name  of 
Wahconah.  In  1861,  Asahel  A.  Powell  purchased  Mr.  Bulkley's 
interest,  and  in  1864,  Doctor  Clark  sold  to  his  partners,  Cole  and 
Powell,  who,  in  1875,  own  and  conduct  the  mill. 

In  1848-9,  Caleb  Goodrich  built — on  the  side  of  Wahconah 
street  opposite  the  mill  just  described,  and  next  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Pittsfield  cemetery — a  stone-mill,  sixty  feet  by 
forty  in  area,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  on  the  same  privilege 
with  the  Wahconah  flouring-mill ;  but,  standing  lower,  has  nine- 
teen feet  head  of  water.  It  was  first  occupied,  for  a  couple  of 
years,  by  George  A.  Burnell  and  Ebenezer  Goodrich.  The  Eus- 
eell  Brothers  then  hired  it,  as  has  been  stated,  for  ten  years. 
Jonathan  M.  Jones  &  Sons  then  run  it  for  one  year,  on  balmoral 
skirts.  In  1866,  T.  G.  Atwood  and  Lyman  Abbee  bought  it  of 
Cole  »S;  Powell,  who  had  purchased  it  with  their  upper  mill,  in 
1859,  and  for  several  years  manufactured  flannels,  tweeds,  and 
balmoral  skirts.  In  1871,  Messrs.  Cole  &  Powell  re-purchased 
the  mill,  and  removed  to  it  the  meal-portion  of  their  business  ; 
and  it  is  now  the  W^ihconah  meal-mill.     The  flouring-mill  has 

'Dr.  George  11.  Clark,  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  as  partner  in  the  learlinjj 
ilrng-firm  of  Rusliton,  Clark  &  Co..  New  York,  retired  in  185G  to  PittsfieM, 
wiiere  he  ereotdl  a  fine  residence,  upon  the  site  of  the  oUl  fort  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Lake  Onota,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  town. 
He  died  in  ISGO. 

G4 
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three  run  of  stones,  and  makes  six  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
yearly.  The  meal-mill  has  two  run  of  stones,  and  grinds,  yearly, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  car-loads  of  corn  and  oats. 

SHAKER  FLOURING-MILL.  . 

On  the  water-privilege  next  below  the  factory  built  by  Daniel 
Stearns  in  ISIO,  there  was,  in  1823,  an  old  oil-mill ;  but  in  that 
year,  the  privilege  was  bought  by  the  Pittsfield  and  Hancock 
Shakers,  who  erected  a  dam,  and  in  the  following  year  a  wooden 
grist-mill,  forty  feet  by  thirty,  two  stories  high,  and  containing 
two  run  of  stones.  The  Shakers  intended  it  for  their  own  special 
convenience,  but  the  excellence  of  their  work  soon  gained  it  favor, 
which  continued  to  increase  until,  in  1867,  it  was  necessary  to 
almost  entirely  rebuild  it. 

The  mill  then  erected  is  sixty-three  by  forty-two  feet  in  area, 
with  three  stories  of  wood,  and  a  stone-basement  fifteen  feet 
high.  It  has  three  run  of  stones,  one  of  which  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  grinding  of  wheat. 

OSCEOLA  RIVER  FLOURING-JIILL. 

In  1865,  Charles  Morgan  built  on  the  south-west  branch  of  the 
Housatonic,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Barkers'  Kailroad-mill, 
a  wooden  factory  fifty  feet  by  thirty  in  size,  in  which  he  made 
satinets  for  about  a  year.  It  was  then  sold  to  George  W.  Adams, 
who  converted  it  into  a  grist-mill,  with  four  run  of  stones.  In 
1860,  it  was  bought  by  George  W.  Sprague.  One  run  of  stone  is 
devoted  to  wheat;  the  others  to  different  grains.  About  four 
hundred  bushels  of  grain  are  ground  daily. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TURNPIKES  AND  RAILROADS. 

[1797-1875-] 

The  turnpike-system— Third  ISInssachusetts,  or  Worthinfrton,  turnpike— Pon- 
toosuc  turnpike — Favorable  pass  through  tiie  mountains — 01)Stacle3  to  the 
plans  of  tlie  company — Final  success,  and  opening  excursion  to  SpringfieUl 
—Proposed  canals — Railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river — Explora- 
tions for  a  route  made — Theodore  Sedgwick — Discussion  of  the  railway- 
system  in  the  newspapers — Public  meetings— Patent  r.iilroad  from  New 
York  to  Pittsfield  proposed — Further  prosecution  of  the  project  for  a  rail- 
road from  Boston  to  Albany — Hudson  and  Berksliire  railroad  constructed — 
Peculiar  charter  of  the  "Western  railroad — Books  of  subscription  opened — 
Contest  and  decision  concerning  the  route  through  Berkshire — The  road 
completed  and  opened— Depots  in  Pittsfield — North  Adams  railroad — 
Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield  railroad. 

"VTT'HEX  the  business  of  the  country  began  to  revive  during 
\  V  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  greater  facili- 
ties for  intercommunication  between  different  sections  were  imper- 
atively required;  while  the  poverty  of  the  towns,  especially  in 
rocky  and  mountainous  districts,  wliere  the  building  and  main- 
taining of  roads  were  most  difficult  and  costly,  renilered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  properly  to  meet  the  constant  demands  for  new 
and  improved  routes.  And  it  seemed  the  more  unjust  to  impose 
this  burden  upon  them,  since  the  straight  highways  which  facili- 
tated the  through-travel  between  rich  and  popidous  centers,  were 
really  not  so  convenient  for  local  intercourse  as  the  old  winding 
roads,  which  turned  aside  to  every  farmer's  door.  In  this  dilem- 
ma the  first  resort  was  to  a  multiplication  of  turnpike-corporations, 
authorized -to  collect  tolls  upon  certain  lines  of  road,  which  they 
were  required  to  improve  and  keep  in  good  condition. 

Investments  in  turnpikes  did  not  finally  prove  very  remunera- 
tive ;  but  they  were,  for  a  time,  great  favorites  with  public-spirited 
men.     And  in  a  few  years,  there  was  a  continuous  line,  interrupted 
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only  at  PittsfielJ  from  the  Connecticut  river  to  the  Hudson  ;  and 
thence  four  hundred  miles  into  western  New  York.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, at  least  after  the  year  1795,  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
grant  charters  for  turnpikes,  except  in  sparsely  populated,  moun- 
tainous, rocky,  or  otherwise  difficult,  districts.  It  thus  happened 
that,  while  some  of  the  great  highways  in  the  eastern  part  of  ths 
commonwealth  were  turnpiked  under  old  charters,  the  turnpikes 
in  western  Massachusetts,  where  the  system  began  later,  were 
interrupted  in  populous  towns  where  the  surface  was  not  difficult. 
The  turnpikes  west  from  the  Connecticut  valley  began  at  the 
western  boundaries  of  Northampton  and  Westfield ;  and  there 
were  none  in  Pittstield,  except  where  the  Pontoosuc  turnpike 
entered  the  east  part  of  the  town  for  a  very  short  distance. 

Still,  the  great  lines  which  terminated  at  her  western  and  east- 
ern borders,  and  were  connected  by  her  main  streets,  were  of 
great  interest  to  the  town,  whose  citizens  were  large  stockholders 
in  them,  and  whose  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  dependent  upon  them.  They  were,  indeed,  essen- 
tially Pittsfield  institutions.. 

The  first  of  these  lines  was  the  Third  Massachusetts  turnpike,' 
for  building  which,  a  company  was  chartered,  in  1797,  the  follow- 
ing citizens  of  Pittsfield  being  among  the  corporators  :  Timothy 
Childs,  Joshua  Danforth,  Josiah  Dickinson,  Thomas  Gold,  Simon 
Larned,  Henry  Van  Scliaack  and  John  Chandler  Williams.  The 
route  extended  from  the  west  line  of  Northampton,  through 
Westhampton,  Williamsburg,  Chesterfield,  Worthington,  Par- 
tridgefield  (now  Peru  and  Hinsdale)  and  Dalton,  to  the  east  line 
of  Pittsfield,  where  it  connected  with  Unkamet  street.  By  an 
act  of  1798,  the  line  was  extended  from  the  west  boundary  of 
Pittsfield,  across  the  town  of  Hancock — a  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  miles — to  the  New  York  border. 

In  the  year  1800,  Simon  Larned  and  J.  C.  Williams  of  Pitts- 
field, and  Ezra  Starkweather  of  Wortliiugton,  a  committee  of 
this  corporation,  represented  to  the  legislature  that  it  had 
expended  thirty  thousand  dollars  upon  its  turnpike,  and  had 
been  able  to  declare  no  dividend ;  the  cost  of  care  and  repairs 
swallowing  up  all  the  receipts.  They  therefore  asked  that  the 
towns  through  which  it  passed  might  be  required  to  expend  more 

iThe  name  was  changeJ,  in  1814,  to  "  The  Wortliino'ton  Turnpike." 
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xipon  bri'lges  than  they  had  done,  and  that  they  should  turn  out 
in  deep  snows  to  hreak  out  the  roads.  They  also  asked  that 
the  toll  Tipon  wagOTis  and  plea.su le-carriages  might  be  slightly 
inon-ased.     It  does  not  appear  that  their  prayer  was  granted. 

The  Eighth  ^Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation,  incorporated  . 
in  ISOO,  was  authorized  to  turnpike  a  road  froua  Russell  in 
Hampden  county,  through  Blandford,  Norwich  (now  Hunting- 
ton), Chester,  Becket,  Washington  and  Dalton,  to  the  east  line 
of  Pittsfield,  at  ^Honasada  street.  This  road,  which  essentially 
covered  the  route  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Fontoasuc  turnpike, 
waa  built  only  as  far  as  Chester,  and  the  charter  for  the  remain- 
ing portion  was  repealed  in  1818. 

A  large  portion  of  both  the  third  and  eighth  turnpikes  was  of 
the  most  forbidding  character;  difficult  of  construction,  and  to 
be  kept  in  repair  only  by  constant  and  costly  care.  But,  soon 
after  1818,  it  became  known  that  a  very  easy  grade  existed,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Westiield  river,  to  Becket;  and  thence,  over 
Washington  mountain,  to  Pittstield. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  before  there  was  any  continuous 
road  through  the  Pass  of  the  Westtield,  it  excited  the  deep  inter- 
est of  all  who  became  aware  of  its  wonderful  facilities,  and  espe- 
cially, "of  frequent  exploring  parties  of  careful  and  judicious  men 
(rom  Pittstield,  Springfield,  Westtield,  ]\[iddlefield,  and  Chester."' 
But  when  even  such  witnesses  reported  that  a  road  might  be  built 
through  these  rugged  and  frowning  gorges,  that  would  be  more 
level  and  more  easily  traveled  than  that  from  Chester  to  Spring- 
field, their  testimony  was  received  by  the  general  public  with 
incredulity. 

Eight,  however,  of  these  ''judicious  and  cautious  citizens'*  of 
Pittstield,  Southwick  and  Springtield,  were  so  well  convinced  of 
the  grand  advantages  of  the  route  that,  in  182.") — although,  with 
few  exceptions,  turn[)ike-stocks  were  then  notoriously  worthless 
— they  obtained  a  charter  autliorizing  theiii  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  as  the  Pontoosuc  Turnpike  Company.  Their  names  were. 
Juiuithan  Allen,  Lemuel  I'omero}',  Joseph  Shearer,  Joseph  ]Mer- 
riek  and  Thomas  Gold  of  Pittstield;  llenry  Stearns  of  Spring- 
field, and  Enos  Foot  of  Southwick. 

These  gentlemen  declared  that,  although  they  did  not  doubt 
tljat  the  stock  of  tlie  proposed  turnpike  would  prove  remunerative, 
tlu-y  much  preferred  that  a  frije  road  should  be  built.     But,  when 
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the  charter  was  granted,  the  law  reqiiired  that  all  public  roads 
should  be  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  towns  through  which 
they  passed.  The  portion  of  the  proposed  route  which  lay  along 
the  rivers,  was  remote  from  the  villages,  or  centers  of  population, 
and  some  hundred  feet  below  them ;  and  it  would  have  been 
grossly  iinjust  to  tax  their  inhabitants  for  a  free  road  which 
would  benefit  only  the  large  towns  at  its  termini,  and  the  through 
travel  between  Boston  and  Albany.  Before  the  company  organ- 
ized, however,  the  road-laws  were  modified  so  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  highways^  might,  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  lay 
and  make  such  roads  as  the  general  convenience  required. 

It  seemed  very  clear  to  the  corporators  of  the  Pontoosuc  turn- 
pike, that  the  road  proposed  by  them  was  of  this  class ;  and  they 
postponed  action  under  their  charter,  in  the  hope  that  the  com- 
missioners of  the  three  counties,  through  which  it  would  run, 
would  build  it.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  them  to  do  so ; 
but  embittered  [)artie3  arose  upon  the  question,  and  other  elements 
than  ease  of  grade  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  route. 
The  "Worthington  turnpike,  although  the  grade  was  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  Pontoosuc,  was  fifteen  miles 
shorter.  It  also  terminated  at  Northampton,  while  the  practical 
terminus  of  the  new  road  would  be  Springfield.  The  effect  of 
the  Pontoo-suc  route,  if  it  should  prove  as  successful  as  its  friends 
anticipated,  would  be  to  carry  the  great  current  of  eastern  and 
western  travel  through  the  latter  town  instead  of  the  former. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  struggles,  which  have  made 
the  city  of  Springiitld  the  great  center  of  travel  which  it  now  is. 
In  it,  of  course,  Springfield  and  Westfield  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Northampton  on  the  other,  were  governed  by  local  interests. 
Pittafield  was  divided  into  violently  antagonistic  parties ;  Jason 
Clapp  with  his  associate,  Mr.  Rice  of  Albany,  had  a  well-estab- 
li.shed  and  succes.-.fal  line  of  stages,  which  they  had  long  run  upon 
the  Worthington  turnpike,  and  they  opposed  the  j)roposed  rival 
route  with  all  tlie  intiuence,  and  all  the  strategy,  which  they 
couM  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  The  Pontoosuc  corporators  were 
quite  as  active  and  strenuous  on  their  part.  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  in 
particular,  made  himself  their  leader,  and  entering  into  the  pro- 

iBivH-vl*  appninte<l  by  the  governor  for  each  county,  and  having  powers  a^ 
to  high vf  ay*  ."inJ  brilgts  similar  to  those  now  vested  in  the  county-comrats- 
•iooen. 
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jcct  witli  his  whole  soul,  he  prosecuted  it  with  his  accustomed 
•leterminatioa  and  energy ;  being  in  close  league  with  Henry 
S;pariis  and  other  friends  of  the  proposed  line  in  Springfield. 

Tliis  statement  will  explain  why,  when  the  commissioners  were 
risked  to  build  a  free  road,  those  of  JBerkshire  and  Hampden  were 
favorable  to  the  project,  while  those  of  Hampshire  positively 
refused  to  make  the  portion  which  came  within  their  jurisdiction  ; 
rendering  it  useless  for  the  others  to  proceed.  It  was  supposed, 
however,  that,  if  the  connecting  link  in  Hampshire  was  built  by 
private  enterprise  as  a  turnpike,  the  exterior  counties  would 
extend  it  to  their  respective  termini ;  and  the  corporators  of  the 
Pontoosuc  turnpike  asked  the  legislature,  in  February,  1828,  for 
an  amendment  to  their  charter,  so  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  build  in  Hampshire  county  only.  The  amendment  actually 
made,  allowed  them  to  extend  their  road  over  the  whole,  or  a  part, 
of  the  towns  originally  named,  viz. :  Chester,  Middlefield,  Becket, 
Washington,  Dalton,  and  Pittsfield.  This  modification  was  prob- 
ably made  on  the  suggestion  of  the  petitioners.  At  least,  it  was 
happily  introduced,  as  the  opposition  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
expectation  that  free  connecting  roads  would  be  laid  by  the  com- 
missioners in  Hampden  and  Berkshire ;  and  the  company  were 
compelled  to  build  the  whole  line. 

.  The  new  charter  also  changed  the  western  terminus  from  the 
south-eastern  to  the  eastern  part  of  Pittsfield ;  so  that  the  turn- 
pike, instead  of  entering  Pittsfield,  as  was  first  intended,  by  way 
of  Honasada  street,  entered  by  Elm  street,  which,  through  the 
efforts  of  its  friends,  was  opened  a  few  years  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  petitions  for  the  free  roads  in 
Berkshire  and  Hampden  were  still  pending,  Messrs.  Allen, 
Shearer,  Merrick,  and  Pomeroy  of  Pittsfield,  Stearns  of  Spring- 
field, and  Fowler  of  Westfield,  published  in  the  San  of  November 
13,  1828,  a  long  and  well-argued  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the 
towns  most  interested,  urging  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  stock. 
In  this  address,  they  entered  quite  elaborately  into  the  statistics 
and  philosophy  of  transportation  as  affected  by  the  grades  of 
ruads :  and  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  facilities  of  the  new  route 
!w  developed  by  the  first  survej's  for  the  Western  railroad,  which 
had  positively  demonstrated  "that  the  route  of  the  Pontoosuc 
turnpike  presented,  of  all  others,  the  most  level  jiassage  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Connecticut,  and  that  a  railroad  might  be  wrought 
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on  this  route,  wliiclx  would  be  but  eight  feet  a  mile  steeper,  in  its 
hardest  places,  than  the  Quincv  railway  in  its  steepest  sections. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  corporators,  citizens'  commit- 
tees were  appointed  in  the  towns  interested ;  and,  sufficient  stock 
having  been  taken  to  warrant  an  organization,  Samuel  M.  McKay 
was  chosen  president,  and  Matthias  E'.  Lanckton  clerk  and  treas- 
urer. 

Eight  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  was  subscribed  before  the 
22d  of  July,  1829 ;  the  whole  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  work  being  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  turnpike  was  completed  in  October,  1830,  and  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Pittsfield  Argus  (Hon.  Julius  Eockwell)  gave  an 
account  of  the  opening,  from  which  we  extract  the  essential  por- 
tions :  -  ^ 

We  have  long  been  told  that  Springfield  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful towns  in  New  England,  and  have  long  wished  to  visit  it ;  but  could 
not  bring  our  minds  to  the  determination  to  undertake  so  long  and  per- 
ilous a  journey.  We  knew,  indeed,  that  nature  had  pointed  out  a  pass- 
age through  the  mountains,  and  were  confident  that  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  New  England  character,  would  not  suffer  it  to  remain  for- 
ever unimproved.  We  knew  that,  twenty-six  years  ago,  a  route  for  a 
turnpike  had  been  surveyed  ;  but  the  project  had  slept  so  long,  tliat  we 
feared  it  would  never  again  be  wakened  in  our  day.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  we  learned,  last  week,  that  the-''  Pon- 
toosuc  Turnpike  Corporation  "  had  actually  constructed  a  road  through 
the  formidable  range  of  mountains  which  had  so  long  separated  us  from 
the  beautiful  and  magnificent  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  *  *  *  Availing 
ourselves  of  the  liberal  proposals  of  Messrs.  Clapp  and  Tuttle,  stage- 
proprietors,  we  started,  in  company  with  twenty-five  gentlemen  from 
our  village,  upon  an  excursion  to  Springfield  over  the  now  turnpike. 
We  entered  upon  the  new  road  about  three  miles  from  this  village,  and 
soon  accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  only  hill  of  any  importance  on  the 
route.  We  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  residence  of  Captain  Demiug, 
in  Washington.  The  ascent  was  easy,  as  the  elevation  is  in  no  place 
more  than  five  degrees  ;  and  the  declivity  upon  the  eastern  side  is  still 
more  gradual.  From  this  place  to  Colonel  Henry's,  in  Chester,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  miles,  the  road  is  as  perfectly  level  as  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  wisii.  The  labor  and  expense  of  constructing 
the  road,  and  the  wildne!=s  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  scenery,  can  only 
be  estimated  by  tho-e  wlio  have  passed  over  it.  The  ravine  was  previ- 
ously penetrated  by  a  small  and  rapid  rivulet,  and  the  only  way  of  pass- 
ing it  on  foot,  was  by  resorting,  in  many  places,  to  the  bed  of  the 
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(.'ream.  In  several  sections,  where  the  road  was  laid  out,  the  stream 
w-aa  walled  in,  upon  both  side3,  by  precipices  almost  perpendicular,  and 
the  foundations  of  tlie  road  were  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and -the 
pn^saj^es  cut  through  a  rock  almost  solid. ^ 

We  were  agreeably  surprised,  about  midway  in  our  passage,  to  find 
the  log-hut  of  an  old  settler.  He  had  occupied  his  almost  inaccessible 
residence  for  thirty  years.  *  *  His  only  visible  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  world,  was  a  narrow  foot-bridge  terminated  by  a  flight  of 
rude  stairs,  made  of  rock  and  stones,  leading  over  the  precipice.  For 
miles  beyond  his  house,  the  scenery  is  as  wild  and  romantic  as  any 
which  the  great  novelist  of  Scotland  has  described  in  that  land  of  moun- 
tain and  of  song.  The  views  are  sufficient  richly  to  repay  the  time  and 
expense  of  the  whole  journey. 

We  reached  the  termination  of  the  Pontoosuc  turnpike,  at  Colonel 
Henry's  in  Chester,  about  one  o'clock,  where  we  found  an  excellent 
dinner,  to  which  we  did  ample  justice.  There  were  no  complaints  of 
dyspepsia  or  want  of  appetite.  We  here  mingled  our  congratulations 
upon  the  completion  of  the  road.  We  had  no  immediate  interest  or 
agency  in  the  enterprise  ;  but  we  rejoiced  at  the  gratification  of  the 
proprietors  present,  and  particularly  of  our  respected  fellow-citizen,'- 
to  whose  efficient  direction  the  turnpike  owes  so  much,  and  whose  ani- 
mated sociality  contributed  greatly  to  the  spirit  and  pleasure  of  our 
excursion.  ******* 

We  were  kindly  welcomed  on  our  arrival  at  Springfield,  and,  after 
a  fine  supper  at  ^Ir.  Russell's,  retired  and  slept  well  upon  the  recollec- 
tions of  a  pleasant  and  active  day. 

High  as  were  our  expectations,  upon  rising  in  the  morning,  we  were 
surprised  at  finding  ourselves  in  so  large  and  pleasant  a  village  ;  pre- 
senting so  many  indications  of  wealth,  enterprise,  and  elegant  taste. 
We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  visiting  numerous  points  of  interest  in  and 
about  the  town,  to  which  we  were  politely  directed,  and  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens.  *  *  *  * 

We  wished  for  a  much  longer  time  to  enjoy  several  splendid  views  of 
tlie  river,  and  the  country  adjacent.  We  paused,  also,  to  admire  the 
situation  of  several  private  residences.  The  taste  displayed  in  their 
architecture,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  grounds,  is  worthy  the  nat- 
ural beauties  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

We  have  given  more  space  to  the  account  of  this  excursion. 
than  we  otherwise  should,  as,  hesides  being  exceedingly  well 
written,  it  indicates  the  beginning  of  that  intimate  connection 

*The  traveler  over  the   Boston  and    Albany   railroad   will  recognize   the 
pictura. 
'Lemuel  Pomeroy. 
65  ' 
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between  Pittsfield  and  Springfield,  which  has  ever  since  con 
tinned  and  increased  ;  although,  as  between  the  more  prominent 
citizens,  this  connection  had  commenced  before.  So  intimate  has 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  jdaces  become,  that  to  speak  of 
a  ride  to  Springfield  as  "  a  wearisome  and  perilous  journey,'' 
seems  now,  at  first  glance,  a  ludicrous  exaggeration.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Pon- 
toosuc  turnpike,  the  most  direct  and  convenient  routes  were  by 
the  Worthington  turnpike  and  Northampton,  or  through  Lenox, 
Lee  and  Blandford,  by  the  Housatonic  turnpike  ;  on  each  of 
which  hills  were  encountered  which  had  become  famed  for  stage- 
accidents.  On  either  route  the  journey  consumed  the  better  part 
of  two  days.  In  short,  one  can  now  travel  to  Bangor,  in  Maine, 
on  the  east,  or  to  Chicago  on  the  west,  with  greater  ease  and 
safety,  and  in  about  the  same  time,  which  was  required  in  1S29 
for  a  trip  to  Springfield :  the  traveler  at  the  later  date,  how- 
ever, riding  night  and  day,  and  at  the  earlier,  as  the  custom  was, 
only  by  day. 

And  yet  the  advance  from  '' the  covered,  or  the  open  cart  •' — 
probably  springless  wagons — described  by  the  Due  de  la  Eoche- 
foucault  Liancourt  in  1796,  and  the  rude  mountain-roads  of  that 
period,  to  the  smooth  Pontoosuc  turnpike  and  Jason  Clapp's  com- 
fortable stage-coaches,  was  hardly  less  agreeable — although  less 
wonderful — than  that  from  the  stages  to  the  steam-car. 

The  completion  of  the  Pontoosuc  turnpike  was  an  occasion  of 
pride  and  congratulation  to  its  projectors  and  builders ;  but  it  had 
already  pome  to  be  considered  b\'  them  as  only  a  way-station  in 
the  progress  of  a  far  mightier  enterprise.  The  whole  state,  or  at 
least  the  more  intelligent  and  spirited  portions  of  it — especially 
Berkshire — was  pervaded  by  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  its  internal  communications. 

This  feeling  was  not,  indeed,  new,  but  was  the  result  of  healthy 
growth.  We  have  spoken  of  turnpikes  as  its  first  fruits.  Canals 
came  not  far  behind;  but  various  circumstances  forbade  their 
rapid  extension.  Gen.  Henry  Knox  proposed  a  canal  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Connecticut  river,  as  early  as  1791,  and  surveys  were 
made  the  next  year.     Then  the  project  slept. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1S23,  however, 
roused  an  earnest  spirit  of  emulation.  It  was  a  too  tantalizing 
sight  for  the  spirit  of  New  England  trade,  to  witness  the  teeming 
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•  r'/-lticts,  anJ  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  great  west,  which  the 
i.vri;ki.s  brought  almost  to  the  borders  of  ^russachusetts,  suddenly 
fur!  «.d  a.<ide  by  the  easy  highway  of  the  Pludson  river,  to  enrich 
till-  oitv  of  ^ew  York.  This  divergence  from  the  more  direct 
r.th  to  Europe,  through  Boston,  was  not  to  be  endured,  and,  in 
ti.'-ir  eagerness  to  do  away  with  the  mountain-barriers  which 
turned  from  them  the  rich  flood  of  commerce,  the  people  of  IMas- 
*.-\(.liusetts  would  recognize  no  obstacle  as  insurmountable. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  this  feeling  was  the  revival  of 
tlie  project  for  a  canal  from  Boston  to  the  Connecticut,  with  an 
extension  to  some  point  on  the  Hudson,  near  the  terminus  of  the 
Erie  canal.  Governor  Eustis  mentioned  the  scheme  with  some 
fuvor,  in  his  message  of  January,  1S25,  and,  upon  his  suggestion, 
the  legislature  appointed  three  commissioners  and  an  engineer, 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  practicable.  The  commissioners  were 
Nuthan  Willis  of  Pittsfit-ld,  Elihu  Iloyt  of  Deerfield,  and  Henry 
A.  S.  Dearborn  of  Boston.  The  engineer  was  Col.  Laomi  C. 
li.ddwin. 

Their  report,  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1826, 
gave  the  results  of  the  exploration  of  several  routes  between  the 
C'>nnecticut  and  Hudson  rivers.  One  of  these  routes  had  its 
summit  level  in  Pittsfield.  But  water  was  to  be  supjjlied  at  this 
point,  for  the  canal  as  far  east  as  jMiddlefield  or  Chester,  and  as 
far  north  as  Cheshire  or  Adams.  TIiq  commissioners  thought 
that  the  lakes  of  Pittsfield  and  vicinity,  together  with  the  head- 
waters of  the  Housatonic,  might  possiblj',  by  the  building  of  res- 
ervoirs, be  rendered  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  But  this  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  actual  survey,  which  there  was  no  induce- 
nient  to  make,  as  the  altitude  was  greater  than  that  of  a  route 
through  Vermont;  and  moreover,  "the  rugged  features  of  the 
country,  the  whole  distance  from  Blandford  to  the  borders  of 
rittstield,  being  a  succession  of  rocky  hills  and  interminable 
h'lges,  imposed  most  formidable  and  forbidding  obstacles  to  the 
construction  of  a  canal."  Besides  all  this,  the  route  finally  rec- 
'^nimended  was  twenty-eight  miles  the  shorter.  So  the  danger 
was  not  very  imminent  that  Pittsfield  would  find  its  water-power 
ah-orbed,  its  lakes  robbed  of  their  graceful  outlines,  and  its  rich 
valleys  submerged,  in  order  that  transportation  between  Boston 
and  the  Hudson  might  be  cheap. 

Ihe  route  recommended  as  feasible,  lay  across  northern  Wor- 
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cester,  up  the  Deerfield.  river,  through  the  Hoosac  mountain,  and, 
by  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac  river,  to  the  Hudson,  near  Troy.  The 
plan  included  a  tunnel — nearly  at  the  same  point  where  a  similar 
work  has  been  constructed  for  a  railroad — to  be  four  miles  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  thirteen  and  a  half  high;  total  of  excavation 
two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  cubic  yards.  The 
elevation  of  the  mountain-ranges  which  still  remained  was  to  be 
overcome  by  a  stupendous  series  of  locks,  whose  total  rise  and 
fall  was  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet. 

The  boring  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  has  since  furnished  us  some 
clue  to  what  the  actual  cost  would  have  been  ;  and  enaWes -jfc,  in 
some  measure,  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
The  commissioners  estimated  the  entire  cost  of  the  canal,  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  length,  at  only  six  million, 
twenty-four  thousand  and  sevent^'-two  dollars,  including  that  of 
the  tunnel,  which  they  put  at  nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirtj'-two  dollars. 

The  estimates  of  the  commissioners  were  gravel}'  impeached  in 
influential  quarters ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Courier  showed 
that  upon  their  own  data,  it  would  take  fifty-two  years  to  finish 
the  tunnel.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  project  would  not  finally  have  been  made,  so 
strong  was  the  public  desire  for  cheap  intercommunication 
between  Boston  and  the  west,  had  no  other  means  of  satisfying 
that  desire  presented  itself.  But,  not  long  before  the  assembling 
of  the  legislature,  news  arrived  that  engines  for  the  use  of  steam 
as  a  motive-power,  which  had  for  some  little  time  been  in  use 
upon  the  English  railways,  had  been  carried  to  such  perfection, 
that  a  locomotive  upon  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  road  had 
drawn  a  train  of  ninety  tons  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  not  yet  supposed  that  steam  could  be  made  available  on  a 
route  like  that  between  Boston  and  Albany,  without  resort  to 
stationary-power  at  the  mountain-grades  ;  but  a  discussion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  railways  and  canals  sprang  up  in  the 
English  newspapers,  and  extended  to  those  of  America,  with  a 
result  largely  in  favor  of  the  railroads. 

In  the  ilassachusetts  legislature,  five  days  before  the  commis- 
sioners.' report  in  favor  of  the  grand  canal,  an  order  passed  both 
houses  directing  an  inquiry,  "whether  any  practical  and  useful 
improvements  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and 
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uf  steam-carriages  used  thereon,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  suc- 
t-L-ssfullv  introduced  into  this  commonwealth;  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  is  expedient  to  extend  tliereto  tlie  aid  and  encouragement  of 
the  legishiture." 

A  resolve  was  also  reported,  in  response  to  a  petition  from  Bos- 
ton, authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  make 
surveys  for  a  railway  between  that  city  and  Albany;  but,  after 
piujsing  the  senate,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  house,  on 
motion  of  Henry  Shaw  of  Lanesboro,  who  was,  from  the  first, 
bitter  enemy  of.  all  railroad-projects. 

At  the  June  session,  however,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Abuer  Phelps,  and  George  W.  Adams  of  Boston,  and  Emory 
Washburn  of  Worcester,  were  appointed  to  inquire,  during  the 
recess,  into  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  constructing  a 
railway  from  Boston  to  the  western  line  of  Berkshire  county,  with 
a  view,  if  leave  could  be  obtained  from  the  State  of  New  York,  of 
extending:  it  to  the  Hudson  river.  The  committee  worked  with 
great  fidelity,  and  '■  their  chairman,  Doctor  Phelps,  was  from  that 
time  ardently  devoted  to  the  object." ' 

Berkshire  furnished  to  the  same  cause  a  champion  equally  zeal- 
ous, able  and  iniluential;  Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Stock- 
bridge.  Mr.  Sedgwick  early  informed  himself  thoroughly  upon 
ull  that  was  then  known  concerning  railways  ;  and,  becoming  con- 
vinced of  their  unspeakable  value  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
especially  to  his  native  county,  he  devoted  himself  to  their  advo- 
cacy before  the  people  and  in  the  legislature,  both  by  his  pen  and 
liis  voice.  A  lung  series  of  articles,  published  at  first  in  the 
In'rhsJure  Star,  and  afterwards  condensed  into  a  pami)hlet  wlucli 
was  scattered  throughout  the  commonwealth,  had,  in  particular,  a 
powerful  effect. 

The  first  time  that  the  citizens  of  Berkshire  were  formally 
addressed  upon  the  advantages  which  railroads  would  bring  to 
themselves,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  communication  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick  to  the  Fittsfidd  Sun  of  ^Slay  4,  182G,  briefly  introduc- 
ing a  long  letter  from  John  L.  Sullivan  of  New  York.  INIr.  Sul- 
livan's letter  exhibits  much  familiarity  with  the  achievements 
wliich  liad  been  made  in  the  science  of  building,  equipping,  and 
UKinaging  railroads,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  clear  foresight;  but 
it  forcibly  illustrates  how  crude  that  science  yet  was. 

Mlistorical  Memoir  of  the  Western  KailroaJ,  by  George  Bliss, 
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Mr.  Sullivan's  immediate  object  was  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  New  York  to  Fittsfield,  ''and  perhaps  to  Bennington.*" 
But  it  was  to  be  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  he  thus 
describes : 

The  "  American  railway,"  invented  by  Colonel  Sargent,  is  called 
"elevated  and  single,"  because,  to  avoid  the  expensive  foundations 
requisite  on  the  parallel  English  railway,  posts  or  pillars  of  wood, 
stone,  or  iron,  are  substituted  to  support  one  rail,  which,  by  its  eleva- 
•**wi  allows  of  carrying  two  loads,  balanced,  or  nearly  so — on  each  side 
one — below  the  rail,  suspended  by  stiff  bars  from  strong  cross-bars ; 
so  that  the  whole  machine  is  inflexible,  and  moves  on  two  wheels  fol- 
lowing each  other  on  the  rail,  wliich  is  wholly  of  iron  or,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  of  the  most  durable  wood,  with  a  plate  of  wrought-iron,  four 
inches  broad. 

A  road  of  this  class  had  been  constructed  in  England,  and 
operated  with  some  success;  but  Mr.  Sullivan  considered  the 
invention  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  American  climate,  and  to  the 
economical  requirements  of  long  routes  through  our  sparsely  popu- 
lated country.  He  knew  of  no  route  to  which  it  could  be  applied 
with  more  probability  of  success  and  profit,  than  that  between 
Pittsfield  and  Xew  York ;  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fort}-- 
two  miles.  ^  He  estimated  the  cost  of  building  it  at  one  million, 
Beventy-eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  six  dollars,  or  less  than 
half  that  of  a  canal.  But,  if  they  were  of  equal  expense,  he  con- 
tended that  the  railway,  by  its  continuity  of  operation,  its  capa- 
bility of  branches,  its  little  liability  to  interruption,  and  its  three- 
fold speed,  ought  to  have  the  preference.  The  imperfection  of 
railway-engineering,  at  the  time,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  overcome  elevations,  one  of  fifty -four 
feet,  and  another  of  eighty-four,  by  obliquing  the  track,  or  by 
stationary-power. 

He  was  in  advance  of  the  JIassachusetts  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, in  regard  to  the  use  of  steam.  "  ^U though '-  said  he,  "  horse- 
power is  used  with  advantage  on  railways,  it  is  the  combination 
of  the  steam-engine  with  the  railway,  which  has  given  it  a  decided 
preference  over  canals,  in  England."  He  found  it  necessary  to 
argue  the  advantages  of  railways  to  the  interior  country  on 
account  of  the  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  bringing  their  prod- 

^  A  railroad  of  similar  description  is  now  in  operation  in  California,  and  one 
each  in  England  and  Turkey. 
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acts  to  market.  "This  mode  of  producing  like  effects  at  less 
fxpt-nse  will,"  he  said,  "  when  fully  explained  and  investigated, 
strike  every  section  of  our  country  with  equal  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure;  because  it  will  be  seen  that  tliose  districts  which  are  without 
the  means  of  waters?arriage,  have  an  equivalent  in  the  railway."' 
****('  Suppose  a  railway  constructed ;  if  horses  be  used, 
seven  days'  travel  will  transfer  loading  from  Pittsfield  to  New 
York;  if  steam-engines,  two  and  a  half  days,  without  traveling 
by  night ;  to  -which,  indeed,  there  is  no  objection  with  steam- 
engines."  *  *■*  *  *  "I  am  aware  of  the  elevation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  deep  snows  are  to  be  provided  against.  The  eleva- 
tion of  this  railway  is  above  the  general  level  of  the  snow. 
While  other  railways  would  be  buried  in  it,  this  would  bo  high 
enough  for  continued  operation.  A  machine  to  move  on  it  and 
clear  away  the  drifts,  is  easily  contrived." 

The  proposition  thus  plausil>ly  stated,  seems  not  to  have 
attracted  general  attention.  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  too  cautious  to 
positively  commend  it.  Indeed,  two  years  later,  he  was  found, 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  friends  of  railways  in  Massachu- 
setts, basing  his  calculations  upon  the  use  of  liorses.  And  this, 
although  the  Lenox  Star  of  March  30,  1826,  after  recounting  the 
achievements  of  the  locomotive  in  England,  prophesied  that 
within  five  years,  there  would  be  a  line  of  intercourse  over  the 
Berkshire  hills,  between  Boston  and  Albany,  with  merchandise 
and  passengers  traveling  each  way  at  the  rate  of  ten  iniles  an 
hour.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  may  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Sfat-'s  article  ;  for  many  who,  in  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  Stevenson's  successful  experiments  in  England,  antici- 
pated the  immediate  trium[)h  of  steam  in  America,  soon,  under 
various  influences,  abandoni'(l,  or  pretended  to  abandon,  that  hope. 
It  is  hardly  probable,  howevin*,  that  he  made  such  a  prediction, 
as  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  obstacles,  both  physical 
and  moral,  which  would  render  its  fulfillment  impossible. 

In  182S,  the  Massachusetts  Kailroad  Board,  having  thoroughly 
examined  the  subject,  concluded  that  the  cost  of  railroad-trans- 
portation, in  this  country,  by  horse-power,  woidd  be  less  than  it 
would  be  in  England,  either  by  horse  or  steam  power;  but,  that 
horse-power  would  be  the  more  economical  of  the  two,  in  America. 
-Vll  the  earlier  plans  for  railroads,  in  ^Massachusetts,  were  based 
upon  this  opinion.     That  this  should  be  so,  in  the  face  of  English 
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ex])orience,  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  ruile  condition  of  tlio 
manufacture  of  macliinery,  and  by  the  lack  of  skilled  engineers 
(engine-drivers).  But  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  opin- 
ions of  leaders  in  these  enterprises  were  modified  in  order  to 
quiet  the  clamors  of  a  large  class  of  farmers,. who  cried  out  that 
the  market  for  horses,  then  a  favorite  farm-product,  would  be 
destroyed  if  the  new  metliod  of  transportation  should  prevail. 
It  was  necessary  to  build  the  railroads,  if  they  were  built  at  all, 
by  the  aid  of  legislative  grants;  and  the  legislature  was  largely 
composed  of,  and  still  more  largely  elected  by,  a  class  which  it 
took  years  to  educate  up  to  the  desired  point.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
in  this  connection,  that  none  of  these  roads  were  actually  equipped 
for  horse-power.  Their  managers  were  all  converted  to  the  use  of 
steam  as  soon  as  it  became  expedient. 

The  early  idea  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  was  as  faulty 
as  that  of  its  equipment.  The  Boston  Advertiser,  in  1826,  thus 
described  the  Quincy  road: 

The  road  is  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  It  rests  on 
a  foundation  of  stone,  laid  so  deep  in  the  ground  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  frost;  and,  to  secure  the  rails  on  which  the  carriage  runs 
against  any  change  in  their  relative  position,  they  are  laid  upon  stones 
eight  feet  in  length,  placed  transversely  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
road,  si.^  or  eight  feet  apart.  The  space  between  these  stones  is  filled 
with  smaller  ston'es  or  earth,  and  over  the  whole,  between  the  rails,  a 
gravel-path  is  made.  The  rails  are  made  of  pine  timber,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  placed  a  bar  of  iron.  The  carriages,  run  upon  the  top  of  the 
iron-bars,  are  kept  in  place  by  a  projection  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
tire  of  the  wheel.  The  wheels  are  considerably  larger  than  a  common 
cart-wheel. 

When,  in  1820,  the  state-board  recommended  the  building  of  a 
railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson,  the  plan  of  construction  was 
similar  to  the  above;  requiring  for  its  substructure  a  greater  out- 
lay than  now  suffices  to  obtain  much  greater  security. 

The  Berkshire  fathers  of  1S2G-30,  in  their  efforts  to  introduce 
railroads,  only  looked  to  transportation  at  a  very  moderate  speed, 
by  horse-power,  over  a  track  solidly,  but  faultily,  constructed. 
The  greatest  benefit  which  they  anticipated  was  cheap  and  sure 
carriage  of  tlieir  ponderous  wares  and  natural  products  to  mar- 
kets from'  which  their  weight  had  before  practically  excluded 
them.     Some,  doubtless,  indulged  in  more  brilliant  visions ;  but 
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this  ^vas  all  that  the  more  priulent  leaders  deemed  it  wise  to  prom- 
ise. The  usual  means  of  affecting  the  popular  mind  were  em- 
ployed: pamphlets,  newspaper-articles  and  puhlic  meetings,  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession.  What  the  writers  and 
speakers  had  to  teach  is  hriefly  summed  up  Ly  Mr.  Sedgwick: 
"first,  the  effects  of  intei'nal  improvements  generally;  secondly, 
the  peculiar  benefits  arising  from  facilitating  communication  with 
the  market,  and  the  superiority  of  the  railroad  to  every  other 
method  of  accomplishing  this  object ;  thirdly,  the  mechanical 
effects  of  railways,  and  their  application ;  and,  lastly,  their  pecu- 
liar local  advantages." 

The  discussion  of  the  turnpike-system  had,  in  some  sort,  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  consideration  of  the  first  of 
these  topics ;  but  in  the  others,  the  teachers,  often  themselves 
but  imperfectly  informed,  were  obliged  to  commence  their  lessons 
with  the  very  rudiments ;  and,  moreover,  to  meet  in  many 
instances  inveterate  prejudice  and  obdurate  regard  for  selfish 
interests.  While  large  masses  of  the  people  readily  received  the 
lessons  of  the  day,  and  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  new 
enterprise,  other  large  masaes^less  intelligent,  opposed  it  bitterly, 
and  found  able  and  learned  leaders  in  doing  so. 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  early  friends  of  railway-enterprise 
in  Berkshire  were,  therefore,  necessary ;  if  not  to  secure  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  their  favor,  at  least  to  make  that  majority  as 
largess  was  desirable  :  especially  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of 
subscriptions  for  stock.  In  these  efforts,  two  classes  of  men  took 
part;  one  with  minds  better  adapted  to  the  establishment  of  gen- 
eral principles,  and  to  scientific  instruction  regarding  the  matter 
in  hand ;  the  other  capable  of  practically  judging  of  the  best 
methods  and  the  best  routes,  and  influencing  their  adoption. 
Both  were  equally  iaecessary,  and  occasionally  an  individual  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  both  classes. 

Stockbridge  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  town  in  the  county 
to  move  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  railroads ;  others  of  its  cit- 
izens, besides  Mr.  Sedgwick,  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject. 

In  the  legislature  of  182G,  a  petition,  originating  in  Stock- 
bridge,  and  signed  by  James  Whiton  of  Lee,  and  others,  was  pre- 
sented, asking  for  the  incorporation  of  a  railroad  from  Berkshire 
to  Boston,  taking  the  Ilousatonic  turnpike  for  its  western  begin- 
66 
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ning,  and  passing  through  Stockbridge,  Springfield^  and  "Wor- 
cester. 

During  the  next  summer  and  fall,  Ilichard  P.  ^Morgan  of  Stock- 
bridge  made  a  volunteer  survey  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
Hudson,  which  he  presented  to  a  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of 
September.  The  line,  he  proposed,  ran  from  Springfield,  up  the 
Westfield  and  Little  Wostfield  rivers,  to  Otis  ;  thence  through 
Lee,  Stockbridge  and  West  Stockbridge.  Tlie  highest  summit 
was  in  East  Otis,  being  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Hudson.  Althougli  the  distance  by  turnpike  from  Spring- 
field to  Albany  was  only  eighty-four  miles,  this  route  was  ninety 
miles  long;  and  yet  ten  miles  shorter  than  that  finally  adopted. 

liLr.  Morgan  had  an  original  device  for  overcoming  the  formid- 
able'grades  to  be  encountered.  He  would  di-vide  the  line  into  a 
succession  of  levels,  and  raise  the  loads  from  one  to  the  other  by 
water-power;  for  which  an  abundant  supply  was  generally  pro- 
vided in  frequent  lakes  and  streams.  "When  the  water-power  was 
deficient,  he  preferred  horse-power  to  steam ;  and  oxen  to  either. 
Representations  of  the  required  machinery  accompanied  the 
report.  . 

The  meeting  thanked  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  spirited  and  patriotic 
efforts  in  making  the  survey,  and  instructed  their  representative, 
Samuel  Jones,  to  communicate  the  information  contained  in  it  to 
the  legislature,  aiid  urge  the  most  efficient  measures  for  the  nec- 
essary surveys  and  estimates  ;  that  the  people  might  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  a  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Boston. 

Throughout  the  commonwealth,  railways  gained  greatly  in 
favor  tinder  the  judicious  discussions  of  182G.  In  Berkshire, 
many  individuals  declared  ''  that  they  never  were  acquainted 
with  a  subject  which  so  well  bore  investigation ;  and  that,  although 
a  railway  from  Boston  to  Albany  at  first  appeared  quite  visionary, 
they  now  looked  upon  it,  as  not  only  extremely  desirable,  but  as 
a  work  which  would  elevate  the  public  and  private  interests  of 
the  whole  state."  ^ 

*At  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session  in  January,  1827,  the 
committee  appointed  the  pre%'ious  year  reported  that  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinioii  that  it  was  practicable  to  construct  a 
railway  from  Boston  to  Albany.     They  did  not  undertake  to  des- 

1  Western  Star,  January  11, 1S27. 
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icnate  any  route ;  but,  referring  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
tlu'V  said:  "Upon  one  route  at  least,  a  survey  has  been  made  by 
an  inttlligent  and  enterprising  citizen  of  iJerksliire,  and  by  him 
ft  railway  has  been  pronounced,  not  only  practicable,  but  highly 
expedient."  At  the'  June  session  of  1827,  resolves  were  passed 
for  the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  and  an  engineer,  "  to 
cause  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  to  be  made  on 
the  best  practicable  route  from  Boston  to  the  Xew  York  line,  and 
thence  (with  leave  obtained)  to  the  Hudson  'river  at  or  near 
Albany ; "  and  ten  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the 
purpose. 

Nahum  Mitchell  of  Boston,  and  Col.  S.  M.  McKay  of  Pittsfield, 
then  one  of  the  governor's  military-aids,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners, and  James  F.  Baldwin  engineer. 

The  commission  made  explorations  through  two  entire  routes. 
The  first,  which  was  then  called  the  southern — but  which 
afterwards,  by  the  prominence  acquired  by  the  route  through 
Lee  and  Stockbridge,  became  the  northern  —  was  substantially 
that  now  followed  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad.  The 
"  northern,"  of  this  report,  extended  from  Troy  via  Adams  to 
the  Connecticut  at  Northampton.  Instrumental  surveys  were 
made  only  upon  the  southern  route ;  and  that  only  between 
Springfield  and  Albany,  and  for  twelve  miles  west  from  Boston. 
The  length  of  the  entire  road  was  stated  at  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.  The  length,  as  since  built,  is  two  hundred  miles; 
the  difference  being  all  east  of  the  Connecticut.^ 

The  highest  summit — that  in  Washington — was  given  as  having 
an  altitude  of  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  above  tide- 
water.^ 

The  extreme  southern  route  appears  to  have  been  left  to  what 
^tr.  jSIorgan's  report  could  do  for  it.  The  labors  of  the  commis- 
sion were  based  "  exclusively  upon  the  use  of  animal-power,  as 
better  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  the  endless  variety  of  load- 
ing, which  a  dense  and  industrioiis  poj^ulation  requires." 

The  evident  favor  shown  to  the  route  through  Pittsfield  led 
^Er.  Sedgwick  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  a  more  southern 
location,  to  aid  in  the  change,  which  was  made  in  the  following 
year,  from  a  board  of  special  commissioliers  upon  the  Boston  and 

1  Bliss. 

■•^See  vol.  I,  pnge  8. 
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Hudson  Ixiver  railway,  to  one  of  nine  directors  of  internal  improve- 
ments for  the  commonwealth  ;  of  whicli  Colonel  McKay  was  not 
one. 

The  change  was,  however,  proposed  by  the  commissioners  them- 
selves; and  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  in  submitting 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  pay  a  high  compliment  to  its 
authors  when  they  say  that  the  railroad,  as  applicable  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  !New  England  generally,  has,  since  the  making  of 
said  report,  assuined  a  new  and  greater  importance;  that  it  will 
prove  a  new  creation  of  wealth,  power  and  prosperity  to  the  state. 
Colonel  iVIcKay  soon  afterwards  had  an  opportunity,  as  president 
of  the  Pontoosuc  Turnpike  Company,  to  make  his  influence  felt 
in  favor  of  the  Pittsfield  route. 

During  the  year  1827,  the  railroad-agitation  continued  to  in- 
crease in  Berkshire  and  the  adjoining  xs'ew  York  counties.  On 
the  2oth  of  January,  hundreds  attended  a  meeting  at  Canaan, 
when  the  enthusiasm  ran  so  high  that,  if  a  corporation  had  been 
authorized,  all  the  stock  for  a  railway  from  the  Hudson  to  West 
Stockbridge  woubl  have  been  taken  on  the  spot.  A  large  meet- 
ing at  Lee,  April  30th,  adopted  a  strong  memorial  in  favor  of  the 
road  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson.  All  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  it  were  residents  of  southern  Berksliire  ; 
but  it  favored  no  particular  route. 

The  first  Berkshire  county  railroad-convention  was  held  at 
Lenox,  November  IGth,  Hon.  "William  Walker  presiding ;  and, 
although  the  weather  was  inclement,  it  -was  Jfully  attended ;  some 
gentlemen  riding  twenty  miles  in  order  to  be  present.  Henry 
Hubbard  of  Pittsfield,  addressed  the  meeting  especially  upon  the 
effect  which  railroad-communication  would  have  upon  the  busi- 
ness, political  and  social  relations  of  the  people  of  Berkshire  with 
the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
Star  says  that  his  remarks  upon  this  point  were  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, and  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  all  present.  Eichard 
P.  Morgan  of  Stockbridge,  treated  the  subject  in  all  its  important 
bearings,  giving  the  meeting  the  full  benetit  of  his  laborious  inves- 
tigations. Theodore  Sedgwick  gave  a  general  and  striking  view 
of  the  whole  argument  in  favor  of  the  road. 

Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Hubbard,  witli  William  Porter  of  Lee, 
were  appointed  to  report  a  series  of  resolutions  to  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  Pittsfield,  December  12th.     The  attendance   at  this 
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meeting  was  large  and  respectable  ;  Pittsfield,  Stockbritlge,  Lenox, 
Lee,  West  Stockbridge,  Dalton,  Lanesboro,  and  Adams,  being 
rei'resouted.  Hon.  Edward  A.  Xewton  presided,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan exiiibited  models  of  the  different  forms  of  railways,  and  also 
of  an  ingenious  railway -carriage,  invented  by  himself,  and 
designed  to  lessen  friction.  The  descriptions  were  animated  ;  and 
resolutions,  reported  by  the  committee,  were  adopted,  expressing 
in  the  strongest  terms,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  projected  road, 
and  of  its  special  importance  to  Berkshire ;  a  decided  approbation 
of  the  measures  of  the  legislature  in  its  behalf ;  and  an  approval 
of  such  farther  appropriations  as  might  be  necessary.  The  Star 
says  of  the  meeting: 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  its  spirit.  It  was  an  earnest 
of  the  public  sentiment  of  tlie  whole  county.  We  have  never  doubted  as 
to  what  that  opinion  would  eventually  be.  It  is  advancing  in  favor  of 
the  project  as  f;ist  as  its  discreet  friends  could  desire.  The  railroad-sys- 
tem is  a  novelty  in  this  country,  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  not 
adopt  it  till  they  understand  it.  This  information,  they  are  seeking  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  contemplated  movement  will,  in  due  time,  and 
not  remotely,  realize  what  a  little  while  since  they  thought  far  distant. 

In  April,  182<S,  the  New  York  legislature  passed  an  act  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  pledging  itself  that  if 
Massachusetts  should  build  it  from  Boston  to  the  New  York 
boundary,  the  State  of  New  York  would  continue  it  thence  to  the 
Hudson  river,  or  authorize  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  some 
incorporated  company,  to  do  so. 

In  the  winter  of  1829,  the  commissioners  of  both  states  reported 
surveys  and  explorations,  to  their  respective  legislatures.  The 
New  York  surveys  were  for  two  lines :  one  from  Troy  through 
Pownell  to  Adams;  the  other  with  two  branches,  one  starting 
from  Hudson  and  one  from  Albany,  uniting  at  Chatham,  and 
continuing  to  West  Stockbridge.  The  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioners considered  three  lines.  Two  of  them  ran  north  of  Pitts- 
field,  and,  as  stationary-power  woidd  have  been  required  ujion 
either,  the  commissioners  preferred  the  southern,  which  was  in 
general  the  same  that  was  recommended  by  their  predecessors. 

Some  local  surveys  were  made  in  Berkshire  with  a  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  vary  the  route  in  the  interest  of  certain  towns  south  of 
Pittsfield.     One  of  these  variations  ran  from  West  Stockbridge, 
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through  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Lenox,  to  Pittsfield ;  but  was  found 
to  be  too  circuitous.  Another  ran  from  Lee  to  the  summit  in 
Becket ;  but  this  summit  was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  liigher 
than  that  in  Washington,  and  would  require  stationary-power. 
Id  other  respects  both  of  these  local  surveys  presented  favorable 
points. 

Upon  the  route  through  Pittsfield,  the  commissioners,  there- 
fore, recommended  ''the  construction  of  a  double  railway,  with  a 
flat,  iron-rail,  laid  upon  a  longitudinal  rail  of  granite ;  the  rails 
of  each  track  to  be  five  feet  apart,  with  a  space  between  them 
graded  for  a  horse-path  ;  the  elevation  in  no  case  to  exceed  eighty 
feet  per  mile.  Generally  one  horse  only  to  be  used;  but  two 
upon  the  higher  grades.  An  alternative  upon  the  higher  grades 
was  the  introduction  of  stationary-power,  on  inclined  planes,  rising 
at  an  angle  of  five  degrees,  and  operated  by  water  or  horse  power. 
Two  horses  would  be  required  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  way  for 
a  load  adapted  to  a  single  horse  on  the  level  portions."  ^ 

The  governor  repeatedlj-  advised  action  upon  these  recommend- 
ations; but,  in  spite  of  this  and  other  pressure,  it  was  four  years 
before  the  legislature  again  moved  in  the  matter,  and  five  before 
anything  practical  was  done  towards  extending  the  road  beyond 
Worcester.  The  delay,  however,  proved  fortunate,  as  much  unnec- 
essary expenditure  was  saved  by  the  experience  dearly  bought  by 
other  routes.  Pittsfield  was,  perhaps,  also  favored  by  the  delay, 
as  she  was,  by  means  of  the  Pontoosuc  turnpike,  better  able  to 
thwart  the  local  attempts  to  turn  away  the  road  from  the  route 
which  successive  boards  of  commissioners  and  engineers  had,  with 
remarkable  unanimity,  pronounced  the  most  feasible.  During 
the  delay,  also,  steam  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  proper 
motive-power  ;  which  still  further  favored  this  route,  by  making 
stationary-power  comparatively  less  economical,  and  high  grades, 
therefore,  more  objectionable.  The  postponement  of  action  then, 
however  disagreeable  to  the  ardent  friends  of  the  railroad,  and, 
whether  prompted  by  the  timidity  or  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
ture, is  not  now  to  be  regretted. 

The  inaction  of  the  legislature  intensified  instead  of  calming 
railroad-agitation  in  Berkshire.  Discussion  was  more  animated 
than  ever;  both  sections  of  the  county  being  earnestly  in  favor  of 
the  road,  and  each  ambitious  to  secure  its  location  within  its  own 

1  Bliss. 
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limits.  The  local  trade  was  af  far  greater  consideration  in  Luikl- 
ni''  the  road,  than  it  has  since  become  in  running  it.  Indeed,  in 
the  popular  mind  of  Berkshire,  the  primary  object  was  to  open  a 
w.'iv  to  market  for  the  heavier  productions  of  the  county  ;  and,  in 
this,  as  the  resources  of  the  two  sections  were  then  developed, 
the  south  had  a  great  advantage.  A  meeting  at  Great  Barring- 
ton,  in  January,  1828,  put  the  argument  thus : 

Resolved  *  *  That  such  railroad,  as  particularly  connected  with  the 
middle  and  southern  sections  of  the  county  of  Berkshire,- ought  to  pass 
through  the  towns  of  Lee,  Stockbridge,  West  Stockbridge,  Great  Bar- 
rington,  and  Egremont,  towards  the  city  of  Hudson.  Such  location 
being  best  calculated  to  accommodate  the  transportation  of  the  grefxt 
mass  of  agricultural  products  of  tliose  sections,  and  particularly  the 
heavy  article  of  marble  from  the  extensive  quarries  in  "West  Stock- 
bridge,  Great  Barriogton,  and  Sheffield;  such  location  being  also  best 
calculated  to  encourage  the  tran-iportation  of  heavy  articles  from  the 
extensive  iron  and  other  manufactories  in  Salisbury  and  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  authors  of  this  resolution  had  evidently  heard  of  the  report 
of  the  first  board  of  commissioners,  which  aroused  great  indigna- 
tion throughout  all  the  southern  towns  ;^  and  the  meeting  was 
very  much  in  earnest ;  but  its  members  had  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  their  local  resources  than  of  the  exigencies  of  railroad- 
engineering.  Still,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  an  engineer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Central  railroad,  reports  that  he  has  found  a  perfectly 
feasible  route  across  southern  Berkshire,  at  Great  Barrington, 
making  the  western  terminus  at  Poughkecpsie,  which  would  have 
very  well  satisfied  the  Great  Barrington  meeting -of  1S2S. 

But  while  northern  and  southern  Berkshire  disputed  regarding 
the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  there  was  one  line  in  whose  support 
they  cordially  agreed.  It  might  be  long,  they  well  knew,  before 
the  railroad  would  give  them  communiration  with  Boston.  Even 
if  it  were  immediately  undertaken,  years  must  pass  before  it  could 
be  completed.  But  a  short  and  easily  constructed  road  would 
speedily  enable  them  to  follow  the  old  familiar  track  of  trade  to 
Hudson,  and  thence,  by  steamer,  to  New  York.  And  nobody 
then  thought  of  preferring  the  railroad  to  the  steamer. 

^This  indignation  displayed  itself  at  the  next  election  in  the  defeat  of 
Colonel  JIcKay  for  state-senator.  The  feeling  against  him,  however,  rapidly 
passed  away,  and  he  was  elected  the  next  year  by  a  fair  majority. 
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The  first  action  in  favor  of  this  route  was  taken  "by  a  meeting 
held  at  West  Stockbridge,  January  31,  1828;  tlie  citizens  of 
Hudson  having  just  before  sent  delegates  to  the  Berkshire  towns 
principally  interested.  This  meeting  was  fully  attended  by  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Berkshire  and  Columbia  counties,  who  resolved  to 
present  a  joint  petition  to  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  the  incorporation  of  a  railroad  from  Hudson  to 
"West  Stockbridge,  and — there  dividing — through  Eichmond  to 
Pittsfield,  and,  through  Stockbridge  and  Lee,  to  Lenox  Fijrnace. 
On  the  -12th  of  Februar}',  the  Pittsfield  delegation  to  the  "West 
Stockbridge  convention,  reported  to  a  meeting  of  their  constitu- 
ents ;  which  strongly  approved  the  action  taken,  and  appointed  the 
following  committee  of  Vigilance  and  Correspondence — a  name 
savoring  of  revolutionary  earnestness : — Joseph  Merrick,  Henry 
Hubbard,  Butler  Goodrich,  Jonathan  Allen,  Dr.  William  Cole- 
man, Jonathan  Yale  Clark,  Thomas  A.  Gold,  Jonathan  Allen,  2d, 
S.  D.  Colt,  Hosea  Merrill,  Jr.,  M.  E.  Lanckton,  Ephraim  F. 
Goodrich,  E.  E.  Colt,  E.  M.  Bissell,  C.  T.  Fenn,  Da^-id  Campbell, 
Jr.,  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  and  Jirah  Stearns. 

The  charter  for  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  road,  with  a  capital 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  granted  by  the  New  York 
legislature,  ^May  1,  1828.  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Court, 
after  two  postponements,  it  was  refused  in  January,  1829.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  this  action  arose  from  reluctance 
to  add  to  the  already  too  great  facilities  for  intercourse  between 
Berkshire  and  New  Y^'ork  city;  but  the  bill  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  between  Boston  and  the  Hudson,  was  also 
defeated  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-throe. 

Disappointed  in  their  efforts  to  secure  railroad-communication 
with  the  metropolis  of  their  own  state,  the  people  of  Berkshire 
became  more  earnest  to  secure  it  with  the  city  of  New  York;  and 
a  meeting  was  held,  October  G,  1831,  at  "West  Stockbridge,  to 
consider  the  interest  which  Berkshire  had  in  the  construction  of 
a  railway  to  the  city  of  Albany.  In  this  meeting,  Col.  S.  IVL 
McKay,  lion.  Henry  W.  Dwight,  Ealph  Taylor,  and  other  prom- 
inent citizens  of  the  county,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
respond  to  any  movement  which  might  be  made,  across  the  line, 
for  a  railroad  from  New  Y'ork  to  Albany,  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Croton  and  the  Iluusatonic. 
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Oa  the  10th  of  October,  a  convention  of  several  north  Berk- 
shire towns,  Lemuel  Pomeroy  presiding,  adopted  a  preamble  and 
resolutions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  significant  portions: 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  Albany,  with  their  charac- 
teristic enterprise  and  intelligence,  already  appreciate  the  wonderful 
advantages  which,  within  a  few  months,  have  been  practically  developed 
by  the  railway-system,  and  are  now  about  to  make  a  railroad  from  the 
city  of  Albany  to  the  city  of  New  York  : 

And  whereas,  it  is  well  understood  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Albany,  if  it  sshall  be  found  practicable,  without' 
materially  increasing  the  distance,  to  establish  a  road  so  far  east  of  the 
Hudson  as  to  avoid  competition  with  the  steam-boat  and  sloop-freightage 
thereon  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to  the  railroad  all  the  travel 
and  transportation  which  demand  greater  expedition  than  can  be 
obtained  on  the  river ;  and  also  to  open  to  those  cities  the  rich 
resources  of  the  county  of  Berkshire,  parts  of  the  counties  of  Hampden 
and  Hampshire,  and  all  the  western  counties  of  Connecticut — and  that 
such  a  route  will  combine  much  greater  resources  than  one  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.        »        »        * 

Resolved,  that  measures  of  co-operation  should  be  spiritedly  and  cor- 
dially adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

On  motion  of  Thomas  A.  Gold,  the  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
urging  the  next  legislature  to  incorporate  the  road  from  Pittsfield, 
to  connect  at  West  Stoekbridge  with  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire 
road  chartered  by  the  State  of  Xew  York.  On  motion  of  Henry 
Hulibard,  it  was  resolved  cordially  to  co-operate  in  procuring  a 
charter  for  the  other  branch  of  the  road ;  through  Lee  to  Lenox 
Furnace.  Mr.  Hubbard  strenuously  advocated  the  division  of  the 
road,  at  West  Stoekbridge  into  two  branches  ;  not  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  but  because  it  would  provide  a  rich 
feeder  for  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany,  if  that  should  run 
through  Pittsfield;  and  would  also  do  away  with  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  a  more  southerly  location,  by  providing  an  out- 
let for  the  heavy  freight  of  that  section.  The  meeting  also 
appointed  S.  M.  McKay,  Henry  Hubbard,  and  T.  A.  Gold,  dele- 
gates to  a  county-convention  to  be  held  at  Lenox  on  the  17th  of 
October.  This  convention  passed  a  long  series  of  resolutions  sim- 
ilar in  tenor  to  those  of  the  preliminary  meetings;  but  the  only 
remarkable  portion  of  tliem  is  the  first  distinct  recognition  in 
Berkshire  of  steam  as  the  proper  motive-power;  although  the 
07 
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recent  experiments  in  England  are  obscurely  alluded  to  in  the 
Pittsfield  resolutions. 

Nothing  definite  was  done  with  regard  to  the  proposed  railroad 
from  Albany  to  New  York ;  but  it  was  held  in  reserve  as  a  pro'b- 
able  resort  in  case  of  the  final  abandonment  of  that  from  Boston 
to  Albany. 

The  movement  for  a  road  between  Berkshire  and  the  city  of 
Hudson  was,  however,  persistently  pressed.  The  high  grades 
did,  indeed,  discourage  the  building  of  the  branch  from  "West 
Stockbridge  to  Lee  ;  but,  in  1831,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
grants  a  charter  for  a  road  from  West  Stockbridge  village  to 
the  New  York  line ;  and,  in  1832,  S.  M.  McKay,  Lemuel  Pome- 
roy,  and  T.  A.  Gold,  were  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars,  as  the  Pittsfield  and  West  Stock- 
bridge  Railroad  Company.  These  charters  expired  before  any 
action  was  taken  under  them;  but  in  1836,  they  were  renewed; 
the  capital  of  the  AVest  Stockbridge  road  being  increased  to 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  that  of  the  Pittsfield  and  "West 
Stockbridge  company,  of  which  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  M.  P.  Lanck- 
ton,  and  Robert  Campbell,  were  now  named  as  corporators,  to 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
charters  of  both  companies  that  the  Western  railroad  might  use 
their  tracks  upon  specified  terms. 

It  being  determined,  in  1837,  that  the  AVestern  railroad  should 
pass  through  Pittsfield,  and  over  the  route  of  the  Pittsfield 
and  West  Stockbridge  company,  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  had  become  deeply  engaged  in  the  former  road, 
deemed  it  useless  to  continue  their  separate  efforts  upon  a  small 
section  of  it.  The  West  Stockbridge  company  were  in  a  some- 
what different  position;  and,  although  maintaining  a  separate 
organization,  built  and  ran  their  road  in  connection  with  the 
Hudson  and  Bt-rkshire:  which  was  put  under  contract  in  tlie  fall 
of  1835,  and  upem-d  for  travel  September  20,  1838. 

The  completion  of  this  road  was  celebrated  at  West  Stock- 
bridge  by  a  reunion  of  the  citizens  of  Berkshire  and  Columbia 
counties,  which  wa-s  h^rgely  attended  from  Pittsfield.  Jason 
Cla}>p  inmudiately  began  to  run  a  line  of  fine  coaches  from  Pitts- 
field, to  connect  with  the  cars  at  West  Stockbridge;  and  contin- 
ued to  do  so  until  they  were  superseded  by  the  trains  of  the 
Western  railroad. 
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The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  road  was  a  poor  enough  affair,  as 
compared  with  what  it  has  since  become.  It  had  grades,  for  four, 
jinh'-s,  of  from  seventy-one  to  eighty  feet.  It  was  laid  simply 
with  flat,  iron  bars,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  resting  on  longi- 
tudinal wooden  rails;  and  the  whole  construction  was  so  fraih 
that  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Western  Eailroad  Company 
to  use  it  for  a  time,  while  their  track  was  building,  they  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  locomotives  so  light  that  the  super- 
structure would  not  be  crushed  by  their  weight.  The  cars  were 
short,  box-like  structures,  resting  upon  springs  so  unelastic.  that 
the  jolting,  which  would  enable  the  traveler  to  count  every  joint 
in  the  rails,  made  every  one  of  his  own  ache,  until  he  often  looked 
back  regretfully  to  Mr.  Clapp's  luxurious  coaches.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  matter  of  speed,  and  especially'  in  the  transportation  of 
freight,  the  road  was  an  immense  advance  upon  the  old  modes  of 
transportation. 

We  return  to  the  story  of  the  early  struggles  for  a  railroad  from 
Boston  to  tlie  Pludson  river. 

Although' the  Jegislahire  of  jNIassachusetts  would  do  nothing  in 
aid  of  this  project  as  a  whole,  it  chartered,  in  June,  1831,  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Eailroad  Corporation,  whoso  line  covered 
the  proposed  route  as  far  as  the  city  of  Worcester ;  a  division 
which  afterwards  proved  a  source  of  almost  unlimited  trouble. 
In  1833,  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  provided  other  sources  of 
vexation  and  delay,  which,  although  they  were  not  tolerated  so 
long,  were  annoying  while  they  lasted.  It  incorporated  the  per- 
sons who  were  then  directors  of  the  Boston  and  AVorcester  com- 
pany, indivulualhj,  as  the  Western  Eailroad  Corporation,  with 
authority  to  construct  a  railway  from  Worcester  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state.  Tlie  stock  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand,  nor  more  tlian  twenty  thousand,  shares  of  tlie  par 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and,  shouM  the  subscription  exceed 
twenty  thousand  shares,  the  subscribers  who  were  for  the  time 
being  stockholders  in  the  AVorcoster  company,  should  be  entitled 
to  the  preference. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  company  w:erc  thus  entrusted  with 
the  entire  control  of  the  matter  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the 
Hudson ;  and,  of  course,  managed  it  with  exclusive  reference  to 
their  own  interests.  No  response  was  made  to  the  earnest  request 
to  have  the  books  opened  for  subscription,  until  November,  1S34, 
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and  "even  tlien/'  says  Mr.  Bliss,  ''the  etforts  were  confined  to 
Springfield  and  the  towns  between  there  and  Worcester.  Tliere 
was  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  the  enterprise  as  a  financial 
undertaking — and  very  many  doubted  tlie  practicability  of  its 
execution." 

There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  good  reason  why  this 
lack  of  confidence  should  have  restricted  the  opening  of  the  sub- 
scription-books to4he  towns  east  of  the  Connecticut;  for  nowhere 
was  there  such  thorough  faith  in  the  practicability  and  expediency 
of  the  work  as  in  Eerksliire  ;  and,  although  the  subscriptions  of  its 
citizens  could  not  be  expected  to  compare  with  those  of  the  richer 
regions  of  the  east,  the  managers  of  the  scheme,  when  it  was 
undertaken  in  earnest,  were  anxious  enough  to  get  them. 

And,  through  all  the  years  of  delay,  until  the  road  was  finally 
located  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield 
were  planning  enterprises,  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with 
it ;  or  independently  if  it  failed  them.  Of  some  of  these  schemes 
we  have  already  spoken  ;  but  there  was  one  other,  which  specially 
interested  them,  and  which  slightly  antedated  tlje  quasi  opening 
of  the  subscription-books  of  the  Western  railroad,  in  IN'ovember, 
1834.  This  was  the  railroad  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Xew 
York,  in  May,  1834,  as  the  '■'  Castleton  and  West  Stock-bridge," 
to  run  between  the  towns  from  which  it  took  its  name;  but  which 
was,  in  1S36,  changed  to  the  "Albany  and  West  Stockbridge," 
with  a  corresponding  change  of  route,  and  also  the  same  which — 
its  franchise  being  transferred  to  the  AVestern  Eailroad  Corpora- 
tion— finally  became  the  Xew  York  portion  of  the  AVestern  road. 

The  corporators  of  the  West  Stockbridge  and  Castleton  road 
"  were  chiefly  citizens  of  Xew  York ;  but  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  great  ]\[assachusetts  railroad,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Berkshire  watched  the  proceedings  of  its  managers  with 
intense  interest;  and  it  was  in  co-operation  with  them  that  Lem- 
uel Pomeroy  and  his  asso<;iates  obtained  the  charter  for  the  Pitts- 
field  and  West  Stockbridge  railroad  in  1836.^ 

1  The  petitioners  for  thh  road  were  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Lutlier  AVasliburn, 
Phinehas  Allen,  Levi  Beche,  Elijali  M.  Bissell,  William  E.  Gold,  Tliomas 
Moseley,  Simoor.  Brown,  Joim  Brown,  Butler  Goodrich,  Levi  Goodrich,  Par- 
ker L.  Hall,  John  Pomeroy,  Curtis  T.  Fenn,  Jonathan  L.  Hyde,  Elijah  Peck, 
Solomon  I.  Pvus>eli,  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  Nial  Bentley,  Ira  Piatt,  Michael 
Hancock,  Merrick  Ross,  Cliarie-!  B.  Francis. 
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In  February,  Mr.  Pomeroy  presidod  at  a  very  large  convention 
of  the  friends  of  the  Castleton  road :  and  at  this  meeting  the 
stock  was  duly  subscribed ;  so  that  the  company  was  organized 
on  the  23d.  Statistics  concerning  the  business  of  Berkshire,  pre- 
sented at  this  meeting  by  C.  B.  Boyington'  of  West  Stockbridge, 
and  others  which  he  subsequently  collected,  afforded  valuable  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  railroad-work  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York. 

A  gentleman  better  informed  than  any  other,  concerning  the 
action  of  Pittsfield  at  this  time,  says : 

Mr.  Pomeroy  pursued  the  object  in  a  way  that  nobody  else  did. 
While  others  were  full  of  good  feeling,  and  were  willing  to  atten<l 
meetings  at  home,  it  was  he  who  got  out  a  delegation  at  every  meeting 
abroad,  and  saw  it  carefully  attended  to.  But  little  would  have  been 
done,  it  seems  to  me,  without  this  pressing  enthusiasm  on  his  part. 

*  *  *  Dr.  Robert  Campbell  was  better  acquainted  with  the  subject 
than  anybody  else.  He  and  one  or  two  others  went  with  ^lajor 
Whistler  and   Captain  Swift  in  making  flie  preliminary  observations. 

*  *  ♦  Mr.  Hubbard  was  always  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and  made 
many  speeches  in  town-meetiug  and  elsewhere. 

Throughout  the  struggle,  the  friends  of  the  road  had  the  best 
aid  which  Pittsfield  and  its  most  capable  citizens  could  give 
them.  In  particular,  the  town  took  care  to  send  to  the  legislature 
men  of  influence  and  ability,  and  fast  friends  of  the  enterprise. 
Hon.  Julius  Hockwell  especially,  then  a  young  but  influential 
member  of  the  house,  of  which  he  was  twice  speaker,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  advocates  of  the  route  through  Pittsfield,  as  one  of 
its  most  effective  champions.  He  was  also  their  most  active  agent 
as  well  as  a  highly-valued  counselor.  Whatever  was  to  be  done 
in  behalf  of  the  route,  they  felt  at  liberty  to  call  upon  him  to  do 
it,  with  a  certainty  of  zealous  service.  Wherever  his  powers  as  a 
debater  could  avail,  they  were  freely  used  ;  and  so  also  was  his 
scarcely  less  valuable  influence  in  personal  conversation.  Some 
of  his  minor  labors,  and  something  of  the  position  held  by  Lem- 
uel Pomeroy,  are  indicated  by  the  following  letter : 

Pittsfield,  July  IS,  1835. 
Dear  Siu  : — We  have  lately  examined  the  ditferent  routes  for  the 
railroad  frxjm  our  village  to  the  line  of  our  state,  to  meet  the  Alb;iny 

*  Afterwards  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  Cliurch  of  Pittsfield. 
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railroad,  and  we  find  that  we  can  improve  the  Baldwin  survey  very 
much.  We  are  determined  to  have  a  railroad  from  this  place  to  the 
state  line,  and  that  for Ui a- if h.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  N.  Hale,  Esq.,  and  as  he  seems  to  be  the  man  more  promi- 
nent than  any  one  else,  in  giving  direction  to  our  railroads  from  Boston 
to  the  line  of  the  state,  I  wish  you  to  see  him,  and  urge  him  to  attend 
a  day  or  two,  in  person,  while  Mr.  Ellison  (the  engineer)  is  on  the 
route  from  this  place  to  West  Stockbridge. 

We  expect  the  directors  of  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  rail- 
road will  be  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  our  Bos- 
ton railroad-friends  should  know  much  more  of  this  part  of  the  country 
than  they  now  do,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  road.  We  have  no 
fears  on  the  subject  of  the  final  route  of  the  road.  Nature  has  so 
formed  the  eartli,  that  when  the  instruments  are  applied,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  no  other  route  can  be  found  except  upon  the  Pontoosnc 
road;  the  summit-level  of  this  route  being  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
lower  than  that  which  would  pass  through  Lee  and  Stockbridge. 

The  great  variety  of  matters  and  things  connected  with  the  railroad, 
and  the  taking  of  the  stock,  renders  it  exceedingly  necessary  that  Mr. 
Hale,  or  some  other  gentleman  from  Boston,  should  be  at  Pittsfield  and 
at  Albany,  at  or  about  the  time  the  books  are  opened  for  the  stock. 
The  location  of  this  road  will  have  great  influence  upon  gentlemen  in 
our  part  of  the  country  in  taking  the  stock.  ♦         *         «         * 

Truly  Yours, 

L.  PoMEUOY. 

JcLius  Rockwell.  ' 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  narrate  the  struggles  by  whicli  a 
line  of  railway  from  Worcester  to  the  Hudson  river  was  finally 
attained,  except  as  they  are  of  special  local  interest.  The  story  is 
well  told  by  ^[r.  Bliss.  lUit  in  oi-der  that  the  local  story  may 
be  intelligible,  some  portion  of  the  general  history  of  the  road 
must  be  brietly  told. 

Early  in  lSo5,  there  were  movements  at  Hartford  and  T^'orces- 
ter  in  favor  of  a  railroad  directly  across  the  country  between  those 
cities,  to  connect  with  the  road  from  Hartford  to  New  York.  The 
friends  of  the  Western  railroad  in  Springfield  were  naturally  ren- 
dered uneasy,  when  they  remembered  to  what  hands  the  legisla- 
ture had  entrusted  the  destinies  of  the  Western  railroad ;  and 
they  tooh  energetic  measures  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
books  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Albany,  Hudson, 
Pittsfield,  and  Lee.     Among  the  conditions  of  the  subscriptions 
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was  one  "  that  the  work  shouhl  be  commenced  in  such  manner  as 
to  complete  at  the  same  time  the  road  from  Worcester  to  Spring- 
litfhl,  and  from  the  boundarj-line  of  Xew  York — there  connecting 
with  such  railroad  as  shall  be  made  to  that  point  from  the  Hud- 
iw>n  river — either  to  Lee  or  Pittsfield,  whichever  of  those  towns 
should  be  ascertained,  on  the  completion  of  the  definitive  surveys, 
to  be  the  most  eligible  route  for  the  railroad  from  the  Hudsou  to 
Springtield. 

The  ten  days,  for  which  it  was  announced  that  the  books  would 
be  opened,  elapsed;  and  still  seven  thousand  of  the  required 
twenty  thousand  shares  were  not  taken.  The  books  were,  there- 
fore, re-opened  on  the  9th.  of  October,  with  the  additional  condi- 
tions, that  the  corporation  should  not  be  organized  until  stock  to 
the  amount  of  two  million  dollars  was  subscribed  by  responsible 
parties ;  that  the  subscription  should  be  void  unless  the  whole 
number  of  shares  were  taken  prior  to  the  first  day  of  April,  183G ; 
and  that  the  construction  of  the  road  should  not  be  commenced 
until  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  had  been  assessed  and  paid  on  each 
share. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  the  friends  of  the  rond,  all  along,  its 
line,  strained  every  nerve.  Public  meetings  were  addressed  by 
some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  influential  speakers  in  the  state. 
The  newspapers  published  able  articles  upon  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise.  The  friends  of  the  road  were  unwearied  in  their 
personal  efforts ;  and  we  know  that  the  labors  of  those  in  Pitt.s- 
tield  were  as  untiring  and  energetic  as  any  other.  The  Argn^ 
liad  been  removed  to  Lenox,  and  became  hostile  to  the  Pittsfield 
route.  Indeed,  when  that  route  was  finally  adopted,  it  opposed 
granting  state-aid  to  it.  The  editors  of  the  San  were  personally 
among  the  foremost  friends  of  the  road;  but  editorially,  politics, 
Wiiichwere  always  the  primary  consideration  with  them,  and  fealty 
to  party  at  that  moment,  forbade  them  to  give  the  aid  of  their  paper 
to  a  project  condemned  by  the  democratic  creed  of  the  hour.  AVe, 
therefore,  rarely  find  in  the  Sun  more  than  a  bald-  paragraph 
chronicling  the  progress  of  the  Western  railroad.  It  did  not 
re[>ort  even  the  meetings  called  by  advertisement  in  its  own  col- 
umns. Meetings  were,  however,  lield,  and  the  people  were 
addressed,  through  the  press,  with  excellent  result. 

In  the  whole  state,  the  two  million  dollars  required  to  warrant 
the  org-anization  of  the  company,  were  subscribed  prior  to  Decern- 
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ber  5,  1835,  and  the  directors  were  chosen  on  the  4th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  ;  all  being  residents  of  Boston,  except  George  ]51is3 
and  Justice  Willard  of  S[)ringfield.  In  INIarcli,  it  was  found  that 
a  million  dollars  more  were  needed,  and  the  legislature,  by  nearly 
a  unanimous  vote,  agreed  that  the  state  would  take  that  amount 
of  the  company's  stock. 

The  work  was  now  entered  upon  in  earnest;  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1S37,  it  became  necessary  finally  to  locate  the  route  across 
the  county  of  Berkshire;  a  question  of  infinite  moment  to  the 
town  of  Pittsfield,  whose  citizens  were  instantly  alive  to  its 
importance.  The  people  of  the  towns  along  the  proposed  south- 
ern route,  and  particularly  those  of  Stockbridge  and  Lee,  were 
equally  sensible  of  the  intluence  which  its  determination  would 
have  upon  their  fortunes.  Each  side,  therefore,  brought  forward 
its  strongest  facts  and  arguments ;  and  the  directors  of  the  road 
were  most  thoroughly  informed  when  they  made  their  decision. 
In  regard  to  their  action,  we  (|Uote*]\Ir.  Bliss,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  board : 

Tlie  surveys  and  reconnoissances  for  ascert^iining  the  best  route  from 
the  .Connecticut  river  to  the  New  York  line,  were  very  extensive.  The 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  summit  between  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Hudson,  was  thoroughly  examined  from  Washington  on  the 
north,  through  Becket  and  Otis,  to  Tolland,  near  the  line  of  Connecti- 
cut,— twenty-two  miles  northerly  and  southerly.  Every  important 
depression  and  every  considerable  stream,  passing  down  the  mountain, 
was  fully  surveyed.  The  north  line,  essentially  as  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,  in  182S,  had  appeared  the  most  favorable,  and  an  approximate 
location  was  made  upon  it  by  the  engineers  of  the  Western  company, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Childe,  in  183G-7.  But  numerous 
friends  of  a  southern  route,  through  Stockbridge  and  Lee,  thought  that 
a  preferable  one  ;  and,  to  concentrate  the  results  of  a  vast  number  of 
experimental  surveys,  an  approximate  location  was  ordered,  and  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  IS-jT,  by  Richard  F.  Morgan. 

This  route  was,  from  the  village  of  W^estiield  southerly,  ascending 
the  slope  of  Sodom  mountain,  to  Loomia  Gap  and  iSIount  Pisgah,  by 
the  valley  of  Little  Westfield  river  to  Cobble  mountain,  with  a  tunnel 
of  six  hundred  feet;  thence  to  the  Blandford  line,  and,  by  Bush  Hill,  to 
Spruce  Swamp  Summit,  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the 
bench  mark  on  Connecticut  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  it;  then 
descending  through  East  Otis,  by  tlie  outlet  of  Great  pond,  to  Nichols 
pond,  near  Baird's  tavern,  past  Green  Water  pond  into  the  valley  of 
Hop  brook,  through  a  corner  of  Tyringham,  to  Stockbridge  plain,  and 
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to  ^Ve^t  Stockbridge- and  the  state-line;  sixty-two  and  thirty-eight 
hundredihs  miles  from  the  Connecticut  river;  all  reducible  to  a  grade 
ju.t  exceeding  eighty  feet  per  mile. 

On  comparison  of  the  north  and  south  routes,  thus  approximately 
(•seated,  it  A\-a3  found  that  the  measured  distance  differed  but  sixty-six 
hundredths  of  a  mile,  though  the  equated  lengths  gave  about  five 
iiiiles  in  favor  of  the  north  route.  There  -were  five  summits  on  the 
south  line,  and  four  on  the  north.  The  average  of  grades  ■was  in  favor 
of  the  north.i 

Tlie  estimated  cost  of  grading  and  bridging  the  north  line  was  one 
million,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  and 
eiirhty-seven  cents ;  of  the  soutli  line,  one  million,  two  -hundred  and 
thirty-two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  ; 
in  favor  of  the  south  line,  twenty-six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  dollars  and  forty-two  cents.  The  engineers  had  reported  in  favor 
of  the  north  line.  But  before  this  was  known  to  the  parties,  the  board, 
at  their  request,  gave  the  friends  of  each  route  a  hearing  at  Springfield, 
June  25,  1S37.- 

Gentlemen  from  the  south  urged  the  board  to  postpone  all  proceed- 
'  ings  west  of  the  Connecticut  river  till  the  next  year ;  but  claimed  thrit 
if  the  location  was  through  Pittsfield,  the  parties  there  should  assume 
the  stock  subscribed  in  Stockbridge  and  Lee.'^ 

After  full  consideration,  and  an  examination  of  both  routes,  by  a  part 
of  the  board,  they,  August  10,  1S37,  decided  in  favor  of  the  northern 
route,  through  Pittsfield,  and  ordered  it  to  be  definitely  located. 

Thus  far  ^Ir.  Bliss  ;  but  the  contemporary  accounts  in  the  Snn 
do  not  quite  concur  \\itli  him.  On  tlio  15th  of  June,  1S37,  we 
read  in  that  paper : 

The  directors  of  the  Western  railroad  were  to  meet  at  Springfield, 
yesterday,  to  decide  upon  the  location  of  the  road  at  its  western  termi- 

^The  approximate  location  on  tlie  northern  route  gave  one  grade  eighty- 
two  and  eighteen  hundredths,  feet  per  mile,  at  North  Becket.  On  the 
final  location,  this  was  reduced  to  eighty  feet,  as  tlie  maximum  grade  on  the 
route.  When  that  part  of  the  road  was  nearly  graded,  and  the  masonry  fin- 
ished, a  severe  freshet  raised  the  stream  so  much  above  what  had  been  known 
before,  tliat  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  raise  the  grade  from  eighty-one  to 
eighty-three  feet,  varying  at  ditferent  points.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  is 
at  ei^;hty-three  feet  per  mile.    * 

'-l'itt^field  was  represented  by  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Phinehas  Allen,  Robert 
Campbell,  and  Julius  Rockwell,  to  whose  intluence  upon  the  decision  their 
coiuemporari-es  ascribed  great  weight. 

■''SubitHjuently,  after  one  or  two  payments,  the  company  assumed  the  stock 
subscribed  in  those  towns. 
1^8 
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nation.  It  will  probably  be  known  here  to-day,- whether  it  is  to  rnn 
through  this  town,  Lee,  or  by  ti  route  still  more  southerly.  A  clelef,'a- 
tion  from  this  and  one  or  two  of  the  neighboring  towns,  left  on  Tues- 
day, to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  in  this  vincinity. 

Thursday,  June  22. — We  state,  -with  much  gratification,  that  tiie 
directors  of  the  Western  Kaib-oad  Corporation,  at  their  meeting  in 
Springfield,  last  week,  decided  upon  the  northern  route,  by  way  of  the 
Pontoosuc  turnpike,  for  the  location  of  the  railroad.  *  *  It  is  expected 
by  the  directors,  tliat  stock  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, at  least,  more  than  has  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Berk- 
Bhire,  will  be  taken  without  delay.  That  the  just  expectations  of  the 
board,  now  that  the  route  has  been  decided  upon,  will  be  fulfilled,  no 
one  acquainted  with  this  community  will  doubt.  The  directors  are  to 
meet  in  this  town  on  the  6th  of  July  next,  and,  if  the  amount  men- 
tioned is  subscribed,  will  probably  make  arrangements  for  the  immedi- 
ate commencement  of  operations  at  this  village. 

It  seera3,  therefore,  that,  although  the  Sun,  on  the  22d, 
announced  the  location  as  permanently  made,  and  a  salute  was 
fired  in  honor  of  the  event,  it  was  really  contingent  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  subscription.  But  of  this,  neither  tlie  editors  or  the 
people  seem  to  have  doubted.  The  town  held  a  meeting  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  voted  to  take  fifty  shares  in  the  railroad,  ''on 
the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  George  Bliss  to  Lemuel 
Pomeroy,  and  others,  dated  June  loth."  It  was  also  voted  to 
grant  a  right  of  way  through  the  north  part  of  the  new  burial- 
ground.^ 

The  citizens  at  once  set  to  work  to  secure  the  remainder  of  the 
■subscription.  There  was  no  need  of  organization.  The  books 
were  at  the  bank,  and  every  public-spirited  citizen  constituted 
himself  a  committee  to  see  that  the  names  of  all,  who  had  the 
necessary  means,  should  be  placed  in*  them.  ITor  were  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  towns  along  the  road,  behind  Pittsfield  in  tlieir 
spirit  and  liberality.  IIin^dale,  Dalton,  Richmond,  and  the  rest, 
subscribed  generously;  and  so  did  Lanesboro,  although  not 
directly  on  the  road :  so  that  the  Sun  was  able  to  announce  that 

1  These  are  the  only  votes  of  tiie  town  at  any  time,  in  aid  of  railroad?  ; 
except  one,  in  June,  1835,  when  it  appointed  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Oren  Gootl- 
rich,  and  llohert  Campbell,  commissioners  to  superintend  tlie  survey  of  a 
route  from  Pittsfield  to  West  Stockbridge,  and  appropriated  three  iiundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  defray  the  expense. 
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til!-'  directors  had,  upon  the  10th  of  August,  met  at  Fittsfield,  and 
"di-cided  upon  the  route  through  the.  town  for  the  construction  of 
t!if»  Western  railroad,  the  expected  subscription  having  been 
prom[»tly  taken." 

We  have  not  ascertained  the  amount  of  stock  taken  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pittsfield  at  this  time ;  but  shares  were  held  by  them  in 
the  year  1840,  as  follows,  one  share  being  understood  when  no 
number  is  mentioned :  -     . 

Jonathan  Allen,  Phinehas  Allen  &  Son  two,  Dennis  C  Baker,  Amos 
Barnes  two,  John  V.  Barker,  Charles  T.  Barker,  Otis  R.  Barker, 
Augustus  F.  Belden  two,  Andrew  Boyd,  Horatio  N.  Brinsmade  two, 
John  Brown,  Henry  C.  Brown  three,  Josiah  Butler,  Simeon  Butler, 
Robert  Campbell  two,  George  W.  Campbell,  Avery  Carey,  Griffin 
Chamberlain,  Martin  Chamberlain,  R.  M.  Chapman  two,  Henry  H.  Childs 
two,  Samuel  Churchill,  Jason  Clapp  two,  Ezekiel  R.  Colt  two,  Samuel 
U.  Colt  two,  Richard  Coman,  Henry  Daniels,  Stephen  P.  Day  two, 
Oliyer  P.  Dickinson,  Ebenezer  Dunham,  James  H.  Dunham,  Thoraas 
Darant  two,  Caleb  W.  Ensign  two,  James  Foot  two,  Lake  Francis, 
Robert  Francis,  Jr.,  William  W.  Goodman  two,  Caleb  Goodrich  two, 
Butler  Goodrich,  Timothy  Hall,  Parker  L.  Hall,  Austin  Hayden,  Wel- 
come S.  Howard,  Daniel  L.  Hubby,  Matthias  R.  Lanckton,  Uriah 
Lathrop  two,  Moses  A.  Lee,  Constant  Luce,  Oliver  Luce,  Calvin  Mar- 
tin, James  Martin,  Grove  P.  May,  Obediah  McElwain,  Albert  Merriam, 
J)aniel  Merriman,  Philips  Merrill,  Hosea  Merrill,  Jr.  two,  Addison  Mer- 
rill, Ansel  Nichols,  N.  &  J.  Xoble,  William  Noble,  Linus  Parker,  Elias 
Parker,  Abijah  Parks,  Lysander  F.  Parks  two,  Lemuel  Pomeroy  thirty- 
three,  Theodore  Pomeroy,  Pontoosuc  Manufacturing  Company  ten, 
Nathan  Reed,  Amasa  Hice  two,  William  Roberts,  L.  Pomeroy,  Trustee 
for  the  Shakers  fifteen,  Henry  Robbins  two,  Elijah  Robbins  &  Son  two, 
Julius  Rockwell  two,  Merrick  Ross  four,  Franklin  Root,  James  Root 
two,  Henry  Root,  Peter  Roy,  Solomon  L.  Russell,  Joseph  Shearer  five, 
G.  &  S.  Spencer,  William  Stevens,  Henry  Stevens,  Thomas  B.  Strong, 
P.  V.  R.  Taylor,  Nelson  Tracy,  Apploton  Tracy,  Town  of  Pittsfield 
fifty,  Franklin  Wadhams  three,  Otis  Wardwell,  Isaac  Ward,  Lyman 
Warriner,  Robert  Watts,  Jr.  two,  Joseph  Weatherhead,  J.  &  W.  Webb, 
Weeks,  Belden  &  Co.  three,  John  Weller  two,  Abel  West,  Samuel  Wil- 
liams two,  Frederick  J.  Wylie. 

Among  the  subscribers  who  afterwards  became  citizens  of 
rittafield  were  George  X.  Briggs,  and  "William  D.  B.  Linn,  both 
th.m  residents  in  Lanosboro ;  and  among  the  notable  stockholders, 
outsi'le  of  Pittsfield,  was  Hon.  Henry  Shaw  of  the  same  town, 
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who,  although  he  had  been  an  early  opponent  of  the  road,  in  the 
legislature,  held  five  shares. 

It  is  probable  that  this  list  contains  the  names  of  some  who 
were  not  among  the  original  subscribers  to  the  stock,  and  omits 
some^f  those  who  were.  Indeed,  we  know  that  Jason  CJapp  sub- 
scribed for  ten  shares,  of  which  he  had  sold  eight  before  1840. 
And,  in  the  same  interval,  had  occurred  the  great  financial  crisis 
of  1837,  which  rendered  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock, 
everywhere,  unable  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  Still  the  list  is 
substantially  that  of  the  early  stock-takers. 

In  March,  1839,  Lemuel  Pomeroy  was  chosen  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  road  on  the  part  of  the  state ;  a  just  recognition  of  his 
great  services,  and  a  wise  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  board. 

In  1830,  the  road  had  still  to  encounter  formidable  obstacles ; 
and  ]\Ir.  Pomeroy  was  able  to  use  his  efforts  to  as  good  purpose 
as  before  ;  especially  in  overcoming  the  delays"in  the  extension  of 
the  road  to  Albany.  The  track  between  Chester  Factories  and 
the  New  York  line  was  put  under  contract  in  May,  1838,  and 
the  grading  commenced  at  once.  "Work  was  pressed  vigorously 
eastward  of  the  Connecticut.  But  the  spring  of  1839  came,  and 
as  yet  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  parties  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York,  who  held  the  charter  of  the  Berkshire  and  Albany  railroad. 
This  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Massachusetts  directors. 
who,  in  April,  delegated  Messrs.  Pomeroy,  Bliss  and  Quincy,  "to 
visit  Troy,  Albany,  Hudson,  and  Catskill,  confer  with  persons 
interested,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  they  deemed  expedi- 
ent, to  secure  at  either  of  those  places  a  western  terminus  for  the 
Western,  railroad.''^  The  committee  succeeded  in  revivinc^,  to 
some  degree,  the  interest  in  the  road  at  Albany,  and  procured  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  city  to  borrow  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  for,  or  purchasing, 
the  stock  of  the  lUbany  and  West  Stockbridge  company.  But 
nothing  definite  was  accomplished  that  year  towards  the  desired 
end.  In  1840,  a  large  delegation  of  the  Massachusetts  stockhold- 
ers, of  whom  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  one  of  the  most  prominent,  visited 
Albany,  to  advocate  the  speedy  construction  of  the  extension. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  com- 
pany proposed  to  lay  their  road  with  a  flat  rail  only;  and  it  was, 
moreover,  "  feared,  even  if  it  were  built  in  a  more  substantial 
manner,  that  it  might,  in  process  of  time,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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ii;irtie<  more  partial  to  a  free  intercourse  between  Xew  York  and 
Albany,  than  between  Albany  and  Bos^ton."  An  arrangement 
wu-s,  therefore,  made,  by  wliich  the  road  was  to  be  built  and  man- 
ajjed  by  the  Western  company. 

New  d^^ifficulties  constantly  arose  In  the  path  of  the  directors. 
Additional  state-aid  was  asked  and  oljtained.  Questions  as  to  the 
use  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  track,  and  similar  matters  of 
policy  were  to  be  considered.  Long  embankments  sank.  We 
must  leave  those  desirous  of  learning  the  details,  to  seek  them  in 
the  Historical  Memoir  of  Mr.  Bliss. 

The  road  advanced  steadily  towards  completion ;  the  gaps 
between  the  several  sections,  as  they  grew  more  and  more  nar- 
row, being  supplied  with  connecting  lines  of  stages.  The  section 
between  Pittsfield  and  West  Stockbridge  was  finished;  and  a 
locomotive  with  a  single  car,  belonging  to  the  Berkshire  road, 
reached  the  Pittsfield  depot  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  4,  1841,  This  was  the  first  railroad-train  which  had 
ever  entered  the  town,  and  crowds  assembled  to  witness  the  novel 
spectacle ;  but,  striking  and  auspicious  as  the  event  was,  there 
was  no  formal  celela-ation  of  it.  The  train  which  had  crept  into 
town  rather  cautiously,  returned  with  more  speed  and  confidence. 
The  first  accident  on  the  road,  in  Pittsfield  at  least,  occurred  on 
the  following  Saturday,  when  a  locomotive,  with  several  passen- 
gers, ran  out  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the  depot,  and  an  old  man 
named  Berry,  jumping  off,  a^  it  approached  his  house,  was 
severely  injured. 

The  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  was  not  finished  until  July 
4th  ;  but  a  locomotive  and  cars  haviug  been  conveyed  over  the 
river,  a  train  began  running  between  its  western  shore  and  Ches- 
ter Factories  (now  Huntington),  twenty-eight  miles.  May  24th. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  trains  ran  from  the  summit-section  in 
Washington  to  Pittsfield,  and  from  Chester  Factories  to  the  east 
end  of  those  sections,  September  17th ;  and  through  them  on 
October  4th.  The  whole  road  from  Worcester  to  the  line  of  Xew 
York  was  now  completed ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  road  at  the  east,  and  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  at  the 
west,  railway-communication  was  continuous  between  Boston  and 
the  Hudson. 

The  portion  of  the  road  between  Albany  and  the  junction  witli 
the  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  at  C'liatham  Four  Corners,  was  so  far 
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finished  as  to  be  ready  for  use  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  on 
that  day  trains  ran  from  Albany  to  Boston.  The  independent 
track  between  Chatham  and  the  state-line  was  opened  September 
12th,  enabling  the  "Western  road  to  dispense  with  the  further  use 
of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  road. 

During  the  four  years  it  had  been  in  the  course  of  construction, 
the  money  expended  by  contractors  and  workmen,  and  the  market 
provided  for  produce  and  labor,  had  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
business  of  Pittsfield,  and  had  materially  increased  its  population 
and  capital.  The  communication  opened  with  the  great  market- 
centers,  also  materially  increased  the  value  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  of  the  water-privileges  upon  which  others 
might  be  established.  Every  species  of  property  in  the  town, 
including  men's  property  in  themselves,  felt  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  road,  even  before  it  was  opened.  Many  of  those  who  early 
took;  stock  liad  declared,  when  subscribing  for  it,  that  if  they 
never  received  a  dividend,  they  were  sure  to  be  the  richer  for 
their  outlay:  and  their  prophetic  hopes  were  realized  long  before 
the  road  declared  a  dividend.  The  Berkshire  County  ir/iir/,  com- 
menting on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  in  May,  1841,  says  :  •'•  The 
village  feels  sensibly  the  genial  influence.  The  smith,  the  car- 
penter and  joiner,  the  mason,  the  merchant,  the  tailor,  tlie  coach- 
maker,  drayman,  and  hackman,  are  all  alive  with  busy  employ- 
ment."' 

Still,  when  compared  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  of 
to-day,  the  Western  road  of  1842  was,  indeed,  but  a  small  begin- 
ning. Two  passenger-trains  each  way  passed  through  Pittsfield 
daily,  and  one  freight-train.  Two  large  locomotives  had  been 
purchased — the  Massachusetts  and  the  JS^ew  York — but  even  the 
most  sanguine  friends  of  the  road  doubted  whether  freight  enough 
would  ever  be  offered  to  test  their  full  capacity  for  drawing  it 
over  the  mountain.  On  many  days  this  single  train  was  not  half 
fiUed.  Wood  was  used  for  the  locomotives ;  and  of  coal,  which 
now  employs  a  vast  number  of  trains,  not  a  pound  was  brought  to 
Pittsfield  for  several  years  ;  the  first  being  a  small  quantity  which 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Levi  Goodrich  as  an  experiment,  and  after  lying 
a  long  while  near  the  depot,  was  finally  carted  away  by  some 
unknown  per&ons.  The  regular  trade  in  coal  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1847,  by  ^lessrs.  Seth  W.  Morton  and  Gerry  Guild,  who 
sold,  that  year,  fifty  tons.     Four  firms  now  deal  in  this  article. 
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a:i<],  including  that  purchased  by  the  cargo  for  manufacturers  who 
U!ie  steam-power,  twenty-five  thousand,  tons  of  anthracite  are  annu- 
ally discharged  at  the  Pittsfield  depot.  Besides  wliich,  over 
tsvonty-one  thousand  tons  of  bituminous  coal  are  brought  for  the 
use  of  the  locomotives  of  the  road,  and  over  twelve  hundred  tons  for 
the  gas-works.  When  the  first  freight-train  arrived  at  the  depot, 
Mr.  Gerry  Guild  waited  upon  it  with  a  single  horse  and  dray, 
with  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  did  all  the  freight-cartage 
to  and  from  the  depot ;  but  continuing  the  business  to  his  death, 
in  connection  ^'ith  his  trade  in  coal,  he  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  His  son  and  successor,  in  1875,  employed  in  it  twelve 
men  and  fourteen  powerful  draft-horses. 

In  1843,  the  agents  employed  at  the  Pittsfield  depot  were  S. 
H.  P.  Lee,  master  of  transportation,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars ;  ^  W.  H.  Powers,  depot-agent,  six  hundred  dollars ;  and 
Seth  "\V.  Morton — who  was  afterwards,  for  many  years,  station- 
agent — ticket-cleric,  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  first  depot,  which  was  a  wooden  imitation  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  stood  over  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge  on 
North  street.  The  passengers  were  landed  in  a  damp  and  smolc}- 
cellar-like  recess,  and  climbed  by  a  tedious  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  waiting  and  refreshment  rooms.  This  depot 
took  fire  from  locomotive-sparks  at  noon  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1854,  and  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  flames  presented  a  beau- 
tiful spectacle,  as  they  swept  through  its  large,  hollow,  wooden 
columns,  and  no  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  building  checked  the 
enjoyment  of  the  scene.  It  was  never  so  much  admired  as  during 
the  last  half-hour  of  its  existence. 

A  neat,  convenient,  and  rather  elegant  depot  of  wood,  one  story 
high,  was  next  built,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  North-street 
bridge.  It  was  sufficiently  spacious  for  its  time ;  but  in  less  than 
ten  years,  rts  capacity  was  outgrown  by  the  increasing  business. 
There  were  also  other  reasons  which  demanded  a  change.  The 
depot  of  the  Housatonic  road,  as  the  streets  then  were,  was  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  "Western,  and  that  by  a  somewhat  liilly  route. 
Ever  since  the  Housatonic  ruad  had  been  opened,  this  had  been  a 
source  of  great  vexation,  and  considerable  expense,  to  passengers 
passing  from  one  road  to   the  other.     jNIuch  complaint  was  also 

^  This  ofSce  was  abolished  February  1,  1843,  Mr.  Lee  had  held  it  from  tlie 
opening  of  the  road. 
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made  that  the  public  were  unnecessarily  inconmiocled  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  companies  to  agree  upon  proper  connections  between 
their  respective  trains.  Some  ill  feeling  had  thus  grown  up 
between  them  ;  but,  before  the  year  18G6,  it  began  to  be  apparent 
to  both  t])at  more  harmony  of  action  was  desirable,  and  that  a 
union  depot  would  contribute  towards  it. 

To  this  end,  the  representatives  of  the  parties  agreed  upon  a 
plan  of  action,  including  the  location  of  a  depot;  which,  having 
been  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  was  submitted  to  the  leg- 
islature of  ISOG  and,  by  its  enactment,  became  a  law.  This  stat- 
ute required  the  closing  of  West  street,  by  the  erection  of  the 
depot  across  it,  at  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Xorth 
street.  It  also  required  that  the  county-commissioners  should 
lay  a  new  street  around  the  south  end  of  the  depot,  and  under  the 
tracks  of  the  two  roads ;  this  street  to  be  built  by  the  railroad- 
companies,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  town.  For  some  reason  the 
commissioners  laid  this  road  farther  south  than  was  necessary, 
making  it  more  expensive  to  the  company,  and  less  convenient  to 
travelers.  But  it  was  built,  and  accepted.  The  line  of  the  street 
having  been  thus  changed,  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  by  which 
it  previously  passed  over  the  railroad,  was  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  track  ;  a  location  was  prepared  for  the  station-house,  at  a  point 
which  affords  some  view  of  the  town  and  the  neighboring  scenery  ; 
and  here  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  beautiful  depots  in  the 
country  was  built  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company; 
the  Housatonic  Railroad  Company  having  an  equal  use  of  it  as 
tenants.' 

The  legislature,  under  the  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  stock 
of  the  "Western  railroad,  elects  five  members  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, who  liold  office  for  terms  of  two  years.  The  following  citi- 
zens of  Pittsfield  have  been  elected  to  this  position :  Lemuel 
Pomeroy,  1838  and  1840 ;  Parker  L.  Hall,  1842 ;  Ttiomas  Plun- 
kett,  1843  and  1870;  Robert  Campbell,  184o;  William  H.  Mur- 
ray, 1874. 

Robert  Campbell,  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as 
state-<Iirector,  was  chosen  to  the  same  place  by  the  corporation, 

nVe  have  used  tlie  name  of  the  Western  railroad  throughout  our  story,  as 
it  was  not  until  after  the  last  event  in  their  history,  wliich  it  comes  within  our 
province  to  record,  that  the  Western  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester  conipa- 
nies  were  consolidated  as  the  Boston  and  Alhany. 
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and  was  annually  re-elected  until  his  death  in  1866.  Hon.  James 
!>.  Cult  Avas  then  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  held  the  office 
until  hi.>  appointment  as  judge,  in  1S6S,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  Colt,  who,  in  1876,  still  retains  the  place. 

Of  the  Pittsfield  directors,  Parker  L.  Hall  was  a  native  of  Pow- 
nal,  Vt.  He  graduated  at  "U'illiams  College  in  the  class  of  1818, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Berkshire  bar  in  1822.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful law\-er  and  a  prosperous  business-man.     He  died  in  1849. 

Henry  Colt,  the  youngest  son  of  James  D.  Colt  2d,  was  born 
in  1812,.  and  educated  at  the  Berkshire  gymnasium.  He  was 
originally  a  farmer,  but  has  for  many  years  been  an  extensive 
dealer  in  wool.  In  September,  1839,  he  married  Elizabeth  Gold- 
thwaite,  daughter  of  Hon.  Ezekiel  Bacon.  He  was  representative 
in  the  legislature  of  1859-60,  and  was  selectman  for  several  years  ; 
among  them  those  of  the  civil  war. 

Great  as  were  the  advantages  which  accrued  to  Berkshire  and 
Pittsfield  from  the  Western  railroad,  two  short,  local  roads  were 
afterwards  built,  which  have  done  more  to  bind  the  county 
together  as  a  unit,  and  have  contributed  nearly  as  much  to  its 
wealth  and  comfort.  They  are  known  as  the  Pittsfield  and  Xorth 
Adams,  and  the  Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield  railroads. 

When  the  Western  road  was  completed  in  1842,  a  strong  desire 
arose  in  the  towns  of  Adams  and  Cheshire  to  participate  in  its 
benefits ;  especially  in  Adams,  which  needed  railroad-communica- 
tion for  the  development  of  its  great  natural  resources.  A  char- 
ter was,  therefore,  obtained  in  1843,  for  the  Pittsfield  and  North 
Adams  railroad;  but  the  corporators  had  a  like  experience  with 
other  projectors.  They  found  popular  enthusiasm  not  to  be 
synonymous  with  capital-producing  confidence. 

The  charter  expired  before  anything  was  accomplished ;  but 
■was  renewed  in  1846,  when  the  road  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Western  Pailroad  Company,  at  an  expense  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  paid  by  the 
Pittsfield  and  Xorth  Adams  Corporation.  Before  work  was  com- 
menced, an  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  road  was  leased  to 
the  Western  company,  at  a  rent  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
its  cost,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  has  the 
right  to  either  buy  the  road  at  cost,  or  renew  the  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  five  per  cent.  rent. 

In  order   to  induce   this  arrangement,  the  citizens   of  ZSTorth 
69 
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Adams  raised  a  guarantee-fund  of  thirty-one  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  to  be  drawn  upon  yearly  to  make  up  to  the  Western 
company  any  deficiency  between  the  earnings  and  expenses  of 
its  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  branch.  This  guarantee-fun 1 1 
was  exhausted  about  the  year  1855,  soon  after  which  the  road 
became  renumerative. 

The  last  rail  on  the  road  was  laid  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m., 
October  6,  1846 ;  and  at  half-past  eleven,  the  locomotive  Grey- 
lock,  with  a  passenger-oar  conveying  a  party  from  Pittsfield  and 
Cheshire,  entered  Xorth  Adams  amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  firing 
of  cannon,  and  other  demonstrations  of  public  joy.  After  an 
entertainment,  the  party  returned  to  Pittsfield  with  several  citi- 
zens of  Adams  and  Cheshire,  as  their  guests.  The  time  occupied 
in  making  the  trip  of  twenty  miles  and  a  half,  was  less  than  an 
hour.  The  next  two  days  were  those  of  the  cattle-show  and  fair, 
and  more  than  four  thousand  passengers  were  carried  over  the 
road. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield  railroad  is  the  terminal  link  at 
the  north  of  the  chain  of  railroads  commonly  known  as  the  Hou- 
satonic.  In  1842 — nearly  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
Housatonic  railroad  proper,  which  extends  from  Bridgeport  to  the 
north  line  of  Connecticut  at  Canaan — an  extension  of  that  road, 
under  the  name  of  the  Berkshire,  was  made  through  Shefiield, 
Great  Barrington,  and  the  village  of  Van  Dousenville  in  Stock- 
bridge  to  West  Stockbridge.  In  1842,  it  received,  from  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  authority  to  connect  with  the  West 
Stockbridge  road;  and  in  1847,  to  make  a  like  connection  with 
the  Western  at  the  state-line. 

By  this  line  of  roads,  together  with  the  Hartford  and  Xew 
Haven,  from  Bridgeport,  a  moderately  direct  route  was  thus 
offered  from  Pittsfield  to  the  city  of  iSTew  York,  which  was  of 
much  value,  especially  when  the  Hudson  river  was  closed  by  ice. 
Still  it  was  seen  to  Ije  very  desirable  that  a  road  should  be  built 
from  Pittsfield  down  the  Housatonic  valley,  through  Lenox,  Lee, 
and  Stockbridge  Plain,  to  unite  with  the  Berkshire  at  Van  Deu- 
senville;  and,  in  1847,  Charles  M.  Owen  and  Charles  C.  Alger  of 
Stockbridge,  and  George  W.  Platner  of  Lee,  obtained  for  this 
purpose,  a  charter  for  the  Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield  railroad. 
Doubts,  however,  existed  among  the  local  capitalists,  whether  the 
road  would  be  remunerative.     The  project  lingered  until  1848, 
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when  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  accidentally  meeting  W.  D.  Bishop, 
president  of  the  Housatonic  road,  mentioned  that  he  thought  the 
proposed  branch  could  be  built  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  mile, 
and  that  if  the  Housatonic  company  would  take  a  perpetual  lease 
of  it  at  seven  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  the  capital  could  be  at  once 
subscribed.  The  plan  struck  ]SIr.  Bishop  favorably,  and  an 
arrangement  was  soon  effected.  G-round  was  broken  in  184:9,  and 
the  road  was  opened  for  business  in  1850.  It  is  generally  well 
built;  but,  as  the  cost  was  restricted  to  twenty  thousand  dollars 
per  mile,  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Schuyler  and  Miller  of  New 
York,  who  were  permitted  to  appoint  the  engineer,  avoided 
expense  by  making  curves  and  retaining  high  grades,  at  many 
points,  where  excavations  would  have  rendered  the  road  shorter, 
straighter,  and  more  level. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

FIRE-DISTRICT  AND  WATER-WORKS, 

[1795-1875.] 

Old  fire-department — Organization  of  fire-district — Purchase  of  fire-engines — 
Housatonic  and  Pontoosac  engine-companies — Greylock  hooli-andladder 
company — List  of  engineers — Steam  tire-engines — Fires — Early  water-works 
— Ashley  water-works — Sidewalks,  sewers,  and  mala  drains. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  year  1844,  the  only  means  provided  in 
Pittsfield  for  protection  against  fire,  were  the  rude  box- 
engine  purchased  by  subscription  in  1812,  with  two  others  of  a 
siruihxr  character,  one  ownedby  Lemuel  Pomeroy  &  Sons,  and  one 
by  the  Pontoosue  Woolen  Company ;  which  were  stationed  at  the 
factories  of  their  owners.  All  were  of  small  capacity,  and  neither 
was  supplied  with  suction-hose.  At  fires,  water  was  passed  in 
buckets  through  long  lines  of  citizens,  who,  when  occasion  required, 
were  aided  by  their  wives  and  daughters. 

Even  this  imperfect  organization,  and  these  rude  appliances, 
were  often  of  great  service;  and  this  early  fire-department 
received  many  encomiums  from  the  press,  and  from  its  official 
head.  In  1844,  however,  it  had  become  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  town.  Indeed,  for  fourteen  years  before  that 
date,  efforts  had  been  annually  made  to  induce  the  town  to  pur- 
chase a  new  engine ;  and  as  often  defeated.  As  early  as  1S34, 
the  old  machine  was  reported  in  town-meeting  not  to  be  worth 
the  cost  of  repairing.  Its  captain,  Edwin  Clapp,  maintained 
that  he  could  put  it  in  good  order  at  a  small  expense,  and,  being 
directed  to  do  so,  he  made  it  able  to  do  some  further  service. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  superannuated  affair  after  all,  and  the  town 
frequently  suffered  for  lack  of  somethinrr  better. 

In  1844,  the  growth  of  the  central  village,  and  the  additional 
amount  of  exposed  property  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  West- 
ern railroad,  stimulated  a  renewed  and  determined  effort  to  pro- 
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rifle  an  efficient  fire-department.  And  when  the  annual  proposi- 
(•■•n  to  purchase  a  new  engine  came  up  in  town-meeting,  a  little 
niure  strongly  worded  than  usual,  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  Henry 
Stearns,  Kobert  Campbell,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  and  George  S.  Willis 
Mere  made  a  committee  to  consider  the  protection  of  the  town 
a^T'iinst  fire.  And  on  the  29th  of  April,  they  submitted  a  report, 
in  which  they  said: 

The  committee  think  it  unnecessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
town  to  the  danger  which  hangs  over  its  property  from  year  to  year, 
from  the  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  pro1;ection.  Fire  after  fire, 
and  loss  after  loss,  remind  us  but  too  often  and  too  painfully  of  the 
almost  wanton  indifference  of  our  citizens  to  the  subject.  The  commit- 
tee think  that  there  is  not  another  town  in  the  state,  of  the  size,  and 
whose  property  is  so  much  exposed  as  that  of  Pittsfield,  which  is  guilty 
of  faihng  to  provide  itself  with  security  against  fire. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  the  organization  of  a 
fire-district,  under  the  general  statute  enacted  in  the  previous 
March.  Under  this  law  the  town  might  establish  the  district, 
or  it  might  be  organized  by  its  own  inhabitants,  under  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  selectmen,  upon  the  application  of  seven  legal 
Voters ;  but  the  second  course  could  not  be  pursued  until  a  peti- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  the  first  had  been  presented  and  rejected 
in  open  town-meeting.  For  this  reason,  they  appended  to  their 
rt'port,  a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  the  district  l.)y  the  town, 
which  was  promptly  rejected. 

This  action  seems  to  have  been  n\c:ve\y  j^ro  form rr ,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  alternative  mode  of  procedure.  The  other 
votes  of  the  tovni  show  that  it  indicated  no  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  new  project. 

The  committee  reported,  that  while  the  fire-department  would 
chietly  benefit  the  district,  the  whole  town  would,  to  a  certain 
•  xtcnt,  enjoy  its  protection;  for  all  its  citizens  were  joint  own- 
ers in  the  churches,  town-house,  and  other  public  property ;  and 
the  department  would  always  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  town 
where  it  might  be  needed.  And  if  it  could  not  save  buildings  in 
which  fires  originated,  might  prevent  them  from  spreading  to 
others.  It  would,  therefore,  be  only  an  act  of  justice  for  the 
town  to  furnish  the  land  requisite  for  engine-houses,  and  pay  six 
hundred  dollars  towiirds  the  purchase  of  apparatus.     The  town 
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made  the  grant  of  land  and  money,  increasing  the  amount  of  tli-- 
latter  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

"With  this  encouragement,  the  center,  east,  and  west  center  dis- 
tricts, an  the  3d  of  June,  18-44,  organized  as  the  Pittsfield  fire- 
district. 

The  territory  thus  incorporated  is  about  two  miles  square,  the 
park  being  nearly  in  the  center.  But  its  boundaries  are  very 
irregular,  those  of  the  school-districts  having  been  arbitrarily  fol- 
lowed, and  having  been  originally  fixed  on  the  principle  of  equal- 
izing and  distributing  population  and  property  in  different  dis- 
tricts ratber  than  of  centralizing  them.  Thus,  sometimes  a  man's 
residence  lay  just  within  the  borders  of  one  district,  while  his 
farm  naturally  extended  far  into  another ;  and  the  land  followed 
its  owner.  Or,  again,  for  the  convenience  of  a. family,  their  home 
was  set  off  from  the  district  in  which,  it  was  originally  placed ; 
and  often,  to  aid  a  poor  district,  a  wealthy  farmer's  land  was  set 
off  to  it  from  a  richer. 

At  its  first  meeting,  the  fire-district  taxed  itself  twenty-<Dne 
hundred  dollars ;  the  town's  grant  being  on  condition  that  it 
should  raise  two  thousand.  The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  proper  number  of  officers  for  the 
department,  and  recommend  candidates  to  fill  them :  Thomas  A. 
Gold,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  Phinehas  Allen,  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  E.  A. 
Newton,  Jabez  Peck,  Eichard  C  Coggswell,  Nathan  Willis,  Levi 
Goodrich,  Merrick  Eoss,  Oliver  S.  Eoot,  Ezekiel  E.  Colt,  II.  H. 
Childs,  Eobert  Campbell,  George  S.  Willis,  Jared  Ingersoll,  and 
S.  H.  P.  Lee. 

-  On  the  8th  of  June,  this  committee  reported  the  following 
nominations,  which  were  confirmed:  chief  engineer,  Levi  Good- 
rich ;  ^  assistant  engineers,  Eobert  Campbell,  Jason  Clapp,  Jared 
Ingersoll,  George  S.  Willis,  Henry  Callender,  and  William  G. 
Backus.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg  was  afterwards  added.  Prudential 
committee,  Phinehas  Allen,  Edward  A.  Newton,  Ezekiel  E.  Colt. 

^Levi  Goodrich  was  born  at  "Wetliersfield,  Conn.,  in  December,  1785,  being 
the  son  of  Josiah  GouJrich,  a  cousin  of  Capt.  Charles  Goodrich,  the  noted 
early  settler  of  Pittsfield,  to  which  place,  when  Levi  was  six  years  old,  his 
father  also  removed.  In  February,  lS2tj,  Levi  Goodrich  married  iliss  WeaUliy 
Whitney,  a  daughter  of  tlie  proprietor  of  the  iron-forge  at  Taconic.  Mr.  Good- 
rich was  an  energetic  and  prosperous  citizen,  and  was,  throughout  his  life, 
after  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  prominent  in  town-affairs.  lie  died 
August  8,  1803. 
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Under  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  an  engine-house 
w.j.s  built,  on  what  is  now  School  street,  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred 
ai.'l  iovtv  dolhirs.  It  was  thirty  feet  square,  and  two  stories  high ; 
r.'Titaininsr  apartments  for  the  two  engines,  and  the  hook-and-lad- 
d«'r  cart,  as  well  as  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  several  com- 
panies. 

Two  engines,  both  made  hy  Henry  Waterman  of  Hudson,  and 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  each.  The  first,  which  aiterwards  became 
the  Housatonic,  was  described  as  a  seven-and-a-quarter-inch  hy- 
draulion,  complete,  with  suction-hose,  drag-ropes,  and  the  neces- 
sary tools.  It  was  at  first  furnished  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  of  hose,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars. 

The  Housatonic  Engine  Company  was  formed  in  Octoher,  1844, 
the  following  names  being  signed  to  the  by-laws : 

John  C.  AVest,  foreman  ;  Edwin  Clapp,  first  assistant;  Martin  Blunt, 
pecond  assistant ;  Thomas  Colt,  clerk  ;  James  11.  Anderson,  Thomas  G. 
.\twood,  Julius  Bannister,  Henry  P.  Barnes,  William  W.  Barrows, 
Daniel  Bodurtha,  Joseph  H.  Brewster,  Henry  S.  Briggs,  Horatio  N. 
Brooks,  Crowell  Brooks,  Leland  S.  Burlingham,. George  Burlingham, 
Matthew  Butler,  Only  Carpenter,  Horace  Carrier,  David  Chapuian, 
Joseph  B.  Cunningham,  Henry  G.  Davis,  Daniel  J.  Dodge,  Joseph 
Gregory,  Perry  G.  Holdridge,  E.  P.  Little,  H.  M.  Millard,  Amnsa  Rice, 
Cyrus  Shaw,  !Moseley  W.  Stevens,  Frank  E.  Taylor,  William  IL 
Teeling.  William  M.  Walker,  William  A.Ward,  AVilliam  H.  Warren, 
Ch-arles  H.  Watrous. 

The  company  thus  formed  has  had  a  remarkable  permanence 
of  organization.  Several  of  the  members  who  first  manned  its 
brakes  being  still  actively  connected  with  it ;  while  most  of  the 
others  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  either  on  account  of  deatli  or 
removal  from  town.  Mr.  West,  after  serving  as  foreman  eighteen 
months,  declined  re-election,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Edwin  Clapp, 
who  is  still  in  command.  Thomas  Colt  then  became  first  assist- 
ant, which  office  he  held  until  his  temporary  removal  from  town 
in  1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  Wil- 
liam H.  Teeling.  Daniel  Sprong  succeeded  ]\Ir.  Teeling,  and 
remained  second  assistant  until,  in  1875,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  district's  hose-tower  and  apparatus. 

During  all  this  period,  the  company  has  maintained  unbroken 
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internal  harmony;  and  never,  in  any  excitement  of  active  service. 
public  parades,  or  festive  meetings,  has  offended  public  decorum  ; 
while  it  has  nev.-r  lacked  promptiicss,  spirit,  or  efficiency,  in  tin- 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Its  esprit  de  corps  has  been  almo.-.t 
unparalleled  even  among  firemen,  and  like  its  other  good  qualities 
has  been  due  very  much  to  its  singular  permanence  of  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  the  "^^cstern  Eailroad  Corporation  sent  to 
Pittsfield  the  fire-engine  "Union,"  to  be  stationed  near  its  depot; 
but.it  was  not  formally  accepted  by  the  district  until  after  a  sec- 
ond machine  had  been  purchased;  whence  it  ranks  as  number 
three. 

The  engine  Fame,  the  mate  of  the  Housatonic,  was  received  in 
June,  1845,  and  was  equipped  like  its  companion  ;  the  hose-car- 
riage being  built  by  Jason  Clapp  &  Son.  William  H.  Power 
was  foreman  ;  but  the  company  was  disbanded  in  1848,  and  a  new 
one  formed  with  the  following  officers :  S.  W.  Morton,  foreman ; 
Gordon  McKay,  first  assistant ;  H.  L.  Pope,  second  assistant ; 
Charles  Hurlbert,  clerk;  James  D.  Colt,  2d,  assistant  clerk; 
J^ewell  Bliss,  treasurer.  The  engine  and  company  now  took  the 
name  of  Pontoosuc.  Mr.  Morton  continued  foreman  until  1855, 
and  was  followed  in  succession  by  John  Lane,  Charles  Pitt,  John 
E.  Dodge,  Wesley  L.  Shepardson,  A.  H.  Munyan,  George  W. 
Smith,  Eds\'ard  Dunham,  P.  E.  Morton,  and  Henry  Hurlbert. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  records  by  fire,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  list  of  the  other  officers  prior  to  1864.  Since  that  date 
the  first  assistants  have  been  E.  B.  Mead,  Seymour  Gardner, 
Benjamin  Evans,  George  S.  Willis,  Jr.,  and  Warner  G.  Morton. 
The  second  assistants,^  George  S.  AVillis,  Jr.,  Seymour  Gardner, 
David  Campbell,  Anthony  Stewart,  Louis  Plain. 

The  company  has  always  been  distinguished  for  dash  and 
enthusiasm ;  and,  in  its  latter,  as  well  as  in  many  portions  of  its 
earlier,  history,  it  has  rivaled  the  Housatonic  in  the  excellence  of 
its  discijdinc. 

In  1853,  the  railroad-company  put  in  place  of  the  old  L'nion  a 
better  engine,  which  Avas  first  known  as  tlie  Eagle,  then  the 
Taconic,  and  afterw-ards  as  the  S.  W.  Morton.  It  is  still  in 
active  service,  and  often  fills  a  place  which  could  not  be  supplied 

1  By  the  later  custom  of  tlie  department,  the  second-assistant  foreman,  instead 
of  the  first,  is  ex  officio  captain  of  tlie  hose. 
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I'V  an  additional  steamer.  It  lias  been  manned  mostly  by 
eiuploves  of  the  railroad,  and  other  mechanics  doing  business 
i.fur  the  depot ;  so  that  the  company  has  been  subject  to  frequent 
changes.  The  records  are  preserved  only  since  18G0,  since  wliich 
date  the  officers  longest  in  service  are  Foreman  ^Michael  Fitzger- 
ald, First-Assistant  Terrence  McEnany,  Second-Assistant  jMichael 
Poyle,  Treasurer  James  ilannion,  Clerk  John  Keady. 

The  Greylock  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  has  always  been  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  department,  and  has  maintained  a  high 
character  for  discipline.  Henry  Groot  was  its  foreman  for  many 
years,  and  until  his  removal  from  town.  The  records  prior  to 
1SG7  are  lost.  Since  that  date,  the  officers  have  been:  foremen, 
George  Burbank,  William  Leslie,  Benjamin  Smith,  Robert  Fran- 
cis. First  assistants,  William  Leslie,  S.  D.  Milliman,  Andrew 
Palmer,  J.  W.  Fuller,  H.  H.  Smith,  E.  E.  Crandall,  C.  H.  Hop- 
kins. Second  assistants,  Benjamin  Smith,  William  Leslie, 
George  W.  Burbank,  J.  H.  Granger,  E.  E.  Cole,  C.  H.  Hopkins, 
•P.  J.  Roberts.  Clerks,  W.  H.  Coleman,  E.  E.  Cole,  F.  H.  Breck- 
enridge,  Charles  B.  Watkins.  Treasurers,  S.  D.  Milliman;  E.  E. 
Cole,  B.  F.  Robbins. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been 

ENGINEERS  OF  THE  PITTSFIELD  FIRE-DEPARTMENT. 

1844.  Chief,  Levi  Goodrich ;  assistants,  Robert  Campbell,  George 
S.  Willis,  Jason  Clapp,  Henry  CallenJer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  William  G. 
Backus,  E.  H.  Kellogg.  • 

1845.  Chief,  Levi  Goodrich ;  assistants,  Robert  Campbell,  George 
S.  Willis,  Jasou  Clapp,  Henry  Callender,  Jared  Ingersoll,  William  G. 
Backus,  Eosigu  H.  Kellogg. 

1846.  Chief,  Robert  Campbell,  assistants,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  George  S. 
Willis,  Phinehas  Allen,  Jr. 

1847.  Chief,  Robert  Campbell ;  assistants,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  T.  F.  Pliin- 
kett,  Phinehas  Allen,  Jr. 

1848.  Cliief,  Thomas  F.  Plunkett;  assistants,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  P. 
Allen,  Jr.,  John  C.  West. 

1849.  Chief,  Thomas  F.  Plunkett ;  assistants,  William  H.  Power, 
Phinehas  Allen,  Jr.,  John  C.  West. 

1850.  Chief,  Gordon  ilcKay ;  assistants,  Abraham  Burbank,  J.  C. 
West,  Thomas  G.  At  wood. 

1851.  Chief,  Gordon  McKay;  assistants,  A.  Burbank,  J.  C.  West, 
T.  G.  Atwood. 

70 
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1S52.  Chief,  Jolm  C.  West ;,  assistants,  A.  Burbank,  Thomas  Colt, 
David  Campbell. 

1853.  Chief,  John  C.  West ;  assistants,  A.  Burbank,  Thomas  Colt, 
David  Campbell. 

18.54.  Chief,  J.  C.  West;  assistants,  Thomas  Colt,  David  Campbell, 
Robert  Pomeroy. 

1855.  Chief,  J.  C.  West;  assistants,  S.  W.  Morton,  F.  E.  Taylor, 
Austin  W.  Kellogg. 

1856.  Chief,  Seth  W.  Morton  ;  assistants,  Frank  E.  Taylor,  George 
S.  Willis,  J.  L.  Peck. 

1857.  Chief,  S.  W.  Morton  ;  assistants,  J.  L.  Peck,  Daniel  J.  Dodge, 
C.  Burnell. 

1858.  Chief,  S.  W.  Morton  ;  assistants,  J.  L.  Peck,  William  M. 
Walker,  L.  Scott. 

18.59.  Chief.  Jabez  L.  Peck ;  assistants,  William  M.  Walker,  Leb- 
beus  Scott,  A.  Burbank. 

1860.  Chief,  J.  L.  Peck;  assistants,  William  M.  Walker,  L.  Scott, 
Charles  if.  Wiielden. 

1861.  Chief,  J.  L.  Peck ;  assistants,  William  ^I.  Walker,  L.  Scott, 
C.  M.  Wheklen. 

1862.  Chief,  J.  L.  Peck;  assistants,  William  M,  W^alker,  L.  Scott, 
William  R.  Plunkett. 

1863.  Chief,  J.  L.  Peck;  assistants,  Lebbens  Scott,  William  R. 
Plunkett,  John  Feeley. 

1864.  Chief,  Lebbeus  Scott  ;  assistants,  William  R.  Plunkett,  John 
Feeley,  Henry  Groot. 

1865.  Chief,  Lebbeus  Scott ;  assistants,  William  R.  Plunkett,  John 
Feeley,  F.  F.  Read. 

1866..  Chief,  A.  Burbank;  assistants,  John  Feeley,  F.  F.  Read,  II. 
Groot. 

1867.  Chief,  Abraham  Burbank ;  assistants,  John  Feeley,  F.  F. 
Read,  Henry  Groot. 

1863.  Chief,  A.  Burbank;  assistants,  John  Feeley,  F.  F.  Read,  W. 
H.  Murray. 

1869.  Chief,  John  Feeley  ;  assistants,  William  H.  Murray,  William 
C.  Gregory,  George  S.  Willis,  Jr. 

1870.  Chief,  John  Feeley ;  assistants,  William  H.  Murray,  William 
C.  Gregory,  Seth  W.  iMorton. 

1871.  Chief,  John  Feeley ;  assistants,  William  H.  Murray,  H.  S. 
Russell,  S.  W".  Morton. 

1872.  Chief,  John  Feeley ;  assistants,  S.  W.  Morton,  IL  S.  Russell, 
Gfeorge  S.  Willis,  Jr. 

1873.  Chief,  Jabez  L.  Peck  ;  assistants,  George  S.  Willis,  Jr.,  H.  S. 
Russell,  Seth  W^  Morton. 
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For  twenty-five  years  the  Pittsfield  fire-department,  thu3  organ- 
j/(i|,  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency:  but  the  time 
tiiiue  wlu-n  the  increaae  of  property  exposed  to  danger  rendered 
It  desirable,  and  tlie  progress  of  invention  made  it  practicable,  to 
provide  more  powerful  defense  against  fire.  In  1SG5,  Chief- 
Engineer  Lebbeus  Scott,  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  steam 
fire-engine ;  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter.  And  the 
same  fate  befell  similar  propositions  in  1868  and  1870. 

It  was  twenty-seven  years  since  the  town  had  granted  a  little 
aid  in  land  and  money  for  its  own  protection  against  fire.  Mean- 
while, the  fire-department  had  rendered  valuable  service  outside 
of  the  district.  Property  beyond  the  fire-limits  had  vastly  in- 
creased, and  its  safety  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  steam  fire- 
engines,  even  if  they  were  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
park.  It  seemed,  therefore,  no  more  than  just,  that  the  town 
should  contribute  something  to  the  expenses  of  the  ch^partment : 
the  next  effort  for  the  purchase  of  steam  fire-engines,  was  made 

■in  that  direction,  in  the  spring  of  1871.  In  that  year,  when  the 
article  relating  to  this  subject  was  reached  in  the  action  of  the 
town-meeting,  a  letter  was  read  from  Assistant-Engineer  S.  W. 
^[orton,  recommending  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  leading 
manufacturers. 

.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  then  appointed, 
reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  calling  attention  to  the  fre- 
quent difficulty,  at  even  moderately-protracted  fires,  of  procuring 
men  to  work  the  engines  ;  and  stating  that  one  steamer  of  the 
fourth  class  is  equal  in  effect  to  three  of  the  best  manned  and 
best  managed  hand-engines.  They,  therefore,  recommended  the 
purchase  of  two  steamers  of  this  class.  These  machines  were  to 
be  drawn  by  the  firemen  ;  and  the  only  expense  anticipated,  more 
than  from  the  use  of  the  hand-machines,  was  one  hundred  dollars 
yearly,  for  the  pay  of  each  engineer,  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  fire- 
uion  of  each  machine.' 

The  town  adopted  the  report,  and  appointed  Jabcz  L.  Peck, 
Cliarles  T.  Barker,  11.  S.  liussell,  John  Peeley,  George  S.  Dun- 
bar, H.  "\V.  Morton,  and  Jarvis  X.  Dunham,  a  committee  to  pur- 
chase two  steamers,  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars.  •• 

'Finally,  the  steamers  were  provided  with  horses,  and  tlie  engineers  received 
a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each,  and  the  firemen  eighty. 
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The  Clapp  &  Jonos  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hudson. 
Is.  Y.,  sent  a  fourth-class  steamer  to  Pittsfield,  to  be  used  a;? 
occasion  might  require,  until  the  committee  should  decide  in 
regard  to  purchasing. 

The  committee  made  a  very  thorough  trial  of  this  machine,  and 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  others  of  different  manufacture, 
visited  several  cities  and  had  a  competitive  trial  at  Pittsfield. 
The  result  was  the  purchase  of  both  the  steamers  from  the  Clapp 
&  Jones  company :  a  decision  the  town  has  never  found  cause  to 
regret. 

The  contract  was  for  two  fourth-class  steamers,  to  differ  in  no 
particular,  except  that  No.  One  was  to  be  painted  red,  and  Xo. 
Two  blue,  these  being  the  colors  adopted  respectively  by  the 
companies  to  whose  charge  the  engines  were  committed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  INrorton,  the  committee  voted  that  ISTo.  One 
should  be  called  the  Edwin  Clapp;  and  on  motion  of  J.  ^N.  Dun- 
ham, the  name  of  Pontoosuc  was  agreed  upon  for  Xo.  Two.  The 
Pontoosuc  compan}',  however,  changed  its  name  to  the  George 
Y.  Learned,  in  honor  of  a  liberal  and  popular  manufacturer ;  and, 
at  their  request,  the  committee  made  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  name  of  its  machine.  The  Housatonic  company,  while  grate- 
fully accepting  the  compliment  to  its  foreman,  in  the  designation 
of  its  steamer,  decided,  as  an  organization,  to  adhere  to  the  name 
which  was  associated  with  their  honorable  histor3% 

The  steamers  were  received  January  19,  1872,  and  proved  all 
that  had  been  promised  of  them.  They  were  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  fire-district,  upon  which  the  vote  of  the  town 
devolved  their  care  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The 
expenditures  under  the  town's  appropriation  were  :  for  the  two 
steamers,  with  one  hundred  feet  of  rubber  leading  hose  for  each, 
.six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  for  three  hundred 
feet  of  leather  leading  hose,  nine  hundred  and  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents;  for  expenses  of  the  committee,  one  himdred  and 
forty-six  dollai-s  and  thirty-three  cents ;  total,  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents.  The  district  after- 
wards expended  seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  hose- 
carriage  for  steamer  Xo.  Two;  to  which  the  company  added  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  addition  of  ornaments.  The 
Xo.  One  had  alroaily  a  handsome  carriage,  made  by  George  Groot, 
a  Pittsfield  carriage-manufacturer. 
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Tlie  first  active  service  of  the  steamers  was  at  LanesLoro, 
February  27,  1872,  when  tlie  coal-dheds  of  the  Briggs  Iron  Com- 
j.ar.y,  containing  about  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  coal, 
were  consumed.  A  violent  gale  blowing  from  the  north-west,  at 
that  time,  there  was  great  danger  that  the  furnace  and  the  south 
Tillage  would  be  destroj'ed,  as  it  is  probable  they  would  have  been 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  two  Pittstield 
steamers. 

The  efficiency  of  the  steamers  could  hardly  have  been  subjected 
to  a  more  severe  test  than  it  was  by  this  fire  at  Lanesboro.  But 
their  value  for  the  protection  of  home-property  was  more  fully 
proved  by  a  fire  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  the  following 
!March,  on  McKay  street,  which,  but  for  their  aid,  would  have 
probably  destroyed  some  of  the  most  valuable  buildings  on  Kortli 
street. 

The  first  fire  after  the  establishment  of  the  fire-^listrict  was 
in  September,  1845,  and  between  that  date  and  July,  1875, 
the  department  was  called  out,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fire  or 
alarms,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  times.  Seven  of  these  fires 
were  outside  of  Pittsfield,  and  ten  others  were  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  fire-district;  thirteen  occurred  in  the  larger  manufactories, 
or  in  buildings  connected  with  them. 

WATER-WORKS. 

The  township  of  Pittsfield,  as  a  whole,  is  remarkably  well 
watered  by  lakes,  streams  and  springs,  generallj-  of  great  purity. 
But  the  soil  of  considerable  tracts,  in  the  central  section,  is  com- 
posed, to  a  great  depth,  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  water  by  digging,  except  where  it  happens  to  be  under- 
laid by  basins  of  clay  or  some  other  impervious  earth,  forming 
what  is  known,  in  the  Xew  England  dialect,  as  "hard  pan.'' 
And  where  it  is  so  underlaid,  the  result  is  often  a  swamp.  In 
addition  to  this,  in  the  districts  where  wells  are  easily  made,  the 
water  is  often  so  charged  with  lime  that  a  thick  calcarious  deposit 
soon  coats  the  interior  of  vessels  in  which  it  is  boiled;  indicating 
its  unfitness  for  domestic  purposes. 

This  scarcity  of  pure  water,  in  some  sections  of  the  town,  while 
abundant  sources  of  supply  lay  near,  led  to  a  succession  of  efforts 
to  diffuse  it  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
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The  first  enterprise  of  tlie  kind  was  tliat  of  Capt.  Charles  Good- 
rich.' The  next  projectors  of  water-works  were  Simon  Larned, 
John  Chandler  "Williams,  William  Kittredge,  Joshua  Dauforth, 
who  were  incorporated,  in  1705,  as  ''  The  proprietors  of  the  water- 
works in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Pittsfield."  This  company 
contracted,  in  April,  1795,  with  Joel  Dickinson,  and  J)avid  Black- 
man,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  town  in  pipes ;  and,  as  the  con- 
tractors were  capable  men,  and  gave  security  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  work,  it  was  probably  done  in  the  following 
yeax.  But  the  company  soon  began  to  discover  the  difficulties  of 
their  undertaking ;  for,  in  1803,  we  find  them  advertising  for 
some  person  who  will  contract  to  repair  their  works  and  keep 
them  in  order,  "  for  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  member  of  the 
company:"  meaning,  probably,  that  he  should  collect  his  pay  of 
the  water-takers.  In  ISOi,  the  company  had  become  so  disor- 
ganized that  a  special  act  of  the  logislatuve  was  necessary  to 
authorize  any  three  members  to  call  a  meeting,  and  empowering 
the  officers  last  previously  elected  to  act  until  others  were  chosen. 

In  the  year  1808,  Hon.  Ashbel  Strong  conveyed  to  the  com- 
pany, by  deed,  the  right  to  take  water  from  the  springs  upon  his 
farm, — a  little  north-east  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Spring- 
side''  estate — and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  park — the 
consideration  being  tlie  right  to  take  as  much  water  for  his  house 
on  South  street  as  was  allowed  to  any  member  of  the  company, 
and  also  for  a  watering-trough  at  the  farm.  From  what  source 
the  company  obtained  its  sujiply,  previous  to  this  date,  we  can- 
not absolutely  determine ;  but  probably  jMr.  Strong's  springs 
were  used  under  an  unrecorded  jjcrmission.  Earthen  tile-pipe, 
in  which  the  water  was  conveyed  and  distributed,  is  frequently 
dug  up  oa  the  line  from  that  point,  to  and  through  North  street, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  I'ark  square;  but  nowhere  else  in  a 
position  where  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  this  pjur- 
pose. 

The  insufficient  depth,  less  than  four  feet,  at  which  the  pipes 
were  laid,  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  bursting  of  the 
pipe. 

The  next  distinct  proposition  for  water-works  in  Pittsfield,  of 

*  See  vol.  I.,  pacre  142.  Later  owners  of  the  farms  around  Wendell  square 
found  excc-Ueut  water,  but  at  a  depth  of  ninety  feet. 
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Tthi.-h  we  have  knowledge,  was  in  1819 ;  and  tlie  only  informa- 
tion regarding  it  is  the  following  advertisement: 

NOTICE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  PIttsfield,  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  receive  proposals  for  delivering  water  at 
their  respective  houses,  about  sixty  in  number,  at  an  annual  rent  (or 
I)erlinp3  on  contract),  east,  to  ^fr.  Simeon  Brown's  house  [facing  the 
fiKit  of  East  street] ;  north,  to  Captain  Ingersoll's  [opposite  St.  Joseph's 
cluirch];  south,  to  jNIaj.  H.  C.  Brown's  [a  point  below  Broad  street], 
and  west  to  Doctor  Childs's  [opposite  the  railroad-depot].  As  many 
families  will  need  two  outlets,  the  whole  number  that  will  be  required 
may  be  ninety.  Rent  shall  be  required  only  while  the  water  is  fur- 
nished; and  each  occupant  shall  be  under  suitable  restrictions  in  the 
lue  of  it.  The  water  from  either  the  East  or  the  West  river  will  be 
preferred — whence  it  is  proposed  to  have  it  taken  by  means  of  a  force- 
pump,  and  thence  conveyed  in  logs,  or  taken  out  and  conveyed  by  a 
canal.    Proposals  to  be  received  during  all  this  month. 

L.  POMEROY, 

H.  C.  Brown", 
January  11,  1819.  T.  A.  Gold. 

Tliis  movement  originated  in  the  excitement  caused  by  a  fire ; 
hut  nothing  came  of  it. 

In  November,  1827,  three  buildings  opposite  the  Baptist  church 
were  burned,  in  part  from  the  lack  of  water,  and  the  Sun  warned 
the  citizens  to  provide  against  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  future. 
In  1828,  John  Dickinson  and  Oren  Goodrich  undertook  to  supply 
this  pressing  need  by  an  a<|ueduct  fed  by  a  cluster  of  springs 
about  a  mile  from  tlio  park,  and  situated  upon  Captain  Dickin- 
son's farm.  The  natural  outlet  of  these  springs  fed  a  reservoir  on 
Onota  street.^  From  this  reservoir,  the  water  was  conveyed  in 
two-inch,  lead-pipes  to  a  brick  distributing-reservoir,  near  the 
south  corner  of  Xortli  and  ]\[elvillo  streets.  The  fall  of  the 
water  was  only  eleven  feet,  which  was  not  sufficient  for  the  suc- 
<'essful  working  of  the  aqueduct ;  and  it  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
failure  seriously  embarrassed  both  of  the  enterprising  proprietors, 
and,  coming  at  a  crisis  in  Captain  Dickinson's  fortunes,  was  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  scale  against  him. 

*  Tills  reservoir  was  afterwards  the  mill-pond  wliich  furnislied  water-power 
for  a  button-factory,  run  by  a  Mr.  KiIl>ourn,  as  it  now  does  for  the  brewery 
of  Gimlech  and  White. 
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Until  1855,  the  locomotives  of  the  Western  railroad  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Dickinson  springs — the  level  of  tiie 
depot  heing  sume  thirty  foet  luwer  tlian  that  of  North  street — l.uc 
they  linally  became  insufficient  for  the  increasing  demand,  aiicl 
resort  was  had  to  tlie  town  water-works.  About  1853,  the  A.-h- 
bel  Strong  springs,  of  1795,  were  also  again  called  into  use  by  au 
aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  Springside — then  the  residence  of 
Abraham  Eurbank, — and  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute. 

These  repeated  efforts  to  furnish  the  Central  district  with  pure 
water,  indicate  the  popular  sense  of  its  great  necessity;  whidi 
was  also  shown  by  the  suggestion  of  many  unexecuted  plans. 
Among  others,  Gordon  ]\rcKay,,in  1842,  urged  various  schemes 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  town ;  but,  failing  to  meet  with  any 
encouragement,  he  postponed  his  efforts  to  a  more  favorable  sea- 
son. This  seemed  to  come  in  the  year  1850,  when  Thomas  F. 
Plunkett  call-Ml  Mi:  ^IcKay's  attention  to  the  abundant  and  con- 
venient supply  of  excellent  water  in  Lake  Ashley,  a  pond  of  some 
ninety  acres  extent,  lying  upon  one  of  the  summits  of  AVash- 
ington  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  lake  was,  of  course,  well  known,  as  it  was 
laid  down  upon  the  state-map,  and  was  often  visited  by  sports- 
men, wood-cutters,  and  like  classes  of  observers ;  but  little  was 
known  accurately  of  its  qualities  as  a  source  of  water-supply.  [Mr. 
McKay  was  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Plunkett's  suggestion  ;  and, 
after  visiting  the  lake,  he  brought  the  subject  before  the  newly 
organized  Library  Association.  The  association  at  once  became 
interested;  and,  at  its  request,  ]\rr.  INEcKay,  with  the  aid  of  John 
C.  Hoadley  and  Thomas  Colt,  during  the  summer  of  1850,  made 
careful  surveys,  and  prepared  elaborate  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
an  aqueduct. 

•  A  report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hoadley  but  embodying  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  explorers,  was  submitted  to  the  association  on  the 
19th  of  September.  It  strongly  recommended  the  introduction 
of  water  from  Lake  Ashley,^  which  they  described  as  "a  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  wat.r  lying  in  a  basin  of  white  sand-stone  (granular 
quartz),  near  the  summit  of  Washington  mountain ;  its  elevation, 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  park,  being  not  less  than 

1  So  St  vied  upon  the  state-oiup,  although  in  acconlanco  with  the  local  cus- 
tom of  clianpin;,'  sucli  names  as  ownership  changed,  it  was  known  in  Waih- 
ington  as  Lanckton  pen  J. 
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teTcn  hundred  feet,  and  its  distance  about  six  and  a  quarter 
nillt'3.  ♦  *  *  The  outlet  is  at  the  westerly  end,  and  runs  down 
the  mountain,  almost  exactly  towards  our  village  ;  so  that  a  point 
may  be  selected  for  taking  the  water  from  the  stream  at  a  sufficient 
elevation  at  about  two-thirds  the  distance  of  tlie  pond." 

^o  actual  ajialysis  of  the  water  had  been  made  ;  but,  from  the 
testimony  of  families  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  from  their  own 
observation,  they  believed  it  quite  soft,  and  free  from  every  impur- 
ity. Upon  the  same  authority,  they  believed  that  the  supply 
would  never  be  less  than  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand gallons  of  water  daily,  or  sufficient  for  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  gallons  each,  daily.  They  also 
decided  that  a  fall  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  a  pipe  of  six  inches 
in  diameter,  "would  best  unite  the  conditions  of  adequacy,  econ- 
omy, and  convenience;"  and  they  believed  that  iron-pipes  of  this 
eize  would  furnish  a  supply  for  the  wants  of  tlie  village  as  long 
as  they  should  endure :  and  that,  in  case  of  fire,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  four  hydrants  playing  with  such  force  as  to  send 
the  water  to  the  roofs  of  the  highest  buildings  in  town,  without 
interfering  with  its  ordinary  use.  The  cost  of  the  pipes  from  the 
reservoir,  through  Elm  and  East  streets  to  the  east  end  of  the 
park,  and  thence  through  North  street  to  iMaplewood ;  through 
West  street,  nearly  to  the  point  now  occupied  by  the  depot;  and 
through  South  street,  below  Broad,  would  be  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars.  The  cost  of  distribution 
through  twelve  other  streets,  in  four-inch  pipes,  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  was  placed  at  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  dollars.  The  total  cost  of  construction,  including  land- 
damages,  superintendence  and  incidental  expenses,  was  estimated 
at  thirty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty -nine  dollars; 
and  the  committee  stated  that  they  had  a  proposition  from 
responsible  parties  to  contract  for  the  entire  work  upon  this  basis. 

The  whole  number  of  houses  which  were  already  built,  that 
might  be  supplied  from  the  pipe  thus  distributed,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  sixteen.  The  number  of  hydrants  to  be  put  in  and  sup- 
plied was  forty-one. 

The  estimates  of  proboble  revenue  were :  From  the  Western 
railroad,  three  hundred  dollars;^  water-rents,  seventeen  hundred 

*  The  interest  of  five  thousand  dollars  which  the  railroad  com  pan  v  offered 
71 
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dollars;  amount  properly  chargeable  to  fire-department,  eight 
hundred  dollars;  total,  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  annual  expenses  were  estimated  as  follows :  Interest  on 
forty  thousand  dollars,  at  five  per  cent,  two  thousand  dollars; 
cost  of  superintendence,  collection,  and  repairs,  four  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  total,  twenty-four  hundred  dollars.  » 

The  committee  believed  that  the  charge  of  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  fire-department,  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the 
relief  from  other  expenditures,  which  the  water-works  would 
afford ;  but  that  the  amount  would  constantly  decrease  with  the 
growth  of  the  village,  and  consequent  increase  of  water-takers. 

Their  plan  of  carrying  out  their  recommendations  was  for  the 
fire-district  to  petition  the  legislature  for  the  necessary  powers, 
and  then  to  construct  the  works  by  a  loan,  bearing  five  per  cent, 
interest,  and  payable  in  thirty  years.  In  regard  to  the  loan,  the 
committee  say : 

The  constant  growth  of  the  population,  and  the  more  rapid  increase 
of  wealth,  would  make  the  burden  comparatively  light,  even  if  the  stock 
had  to  be  paid  at  maturity  by  direct  taxation ;  while  the  same  causes 
will  inevitably  insure  such  an  increase  of  revenue,  as  to  provide  for  the 
extinction  of  the  debt  by  a  sinking  fund.  Nor  is  it  visionary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  very  enterprise  here  recommended,  will  aid  materially  in 
advancing  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  great  defi- 
ciency of  water,  and  the  wretched  quality  of  nearly  all  we  have,  are  seri- 
ous objections  to  Pittsfield,  either  as  a  place  of  residence  or  business— 
particularly  of  business  requiring  steam-power.  But  fortunately  these 
objections  are  easily  removed.  When,  to  the  numberless  advantages 
which  nature  and  art  have  bestowed  in  our  soil,  climate,  location,  and 
scenery,  our  enterprise  shall  have  added  the  pure  and  abundant  supply 
of  water  which  Providence  seems  to  have  prepared  and  held  in  reserve 
for  us,  we  may  safely  challenge  the  most  favored  towns  in  the  state  to 
hold  out  greater  inducements  than  our  own,  for  residence  or  business. 

The  saving  to  individuals  in  the  reduction  of  premiums  of  insurance, 
and  in  diminished  risk  from  fire,  would  be  very  great,  but  wholly 
unsusceptible  of  calculation;  and  the  diminution  of  those  diseases 
which  are  thought  to  be  induced  by  the  use  of  impure  water,  would 
he  an  inestimable  blessing. 

The  committee  recommended  a  public  meeting,  which  was  held, 
and   appointed   the   following   gentlemen  to   prepare   a  petition 

towards  the  construction  of  the  works,  in  consideration  of  a  free  supply  of 
water  for  their  locomotives. 
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rt»s;ar»lin<T  tlie  water-works:  E.  H.  Kellogcj,  KoLert  Campbell, 
John  C.  West,  Cliai-les  HuilLcit,  X.  S.  Dodge,  John  C.  Iloa.lley, 
aii<l  George  Brown.  This  coniniittee  made  their  report  to  a  legal 
town-meeting,  January  11,  I80I,  generally  concurring  with  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Library  Association's  committee,  but 
suggesting  tUat  the  supp]y-j)ipc3  should  be  laid  by  the  district, 
which  would  involve  an  additional  outlay  of  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. Still,  they  thought  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  cover  the 
whole  cost. 

No  perfect!}'  unobjectionable  boundaries  could  be  fixed;  but  it 
was  agreed  that  the  fire-district  was  the  most  convenient  section 
of  the  town  to  undertake  the  enterprise;  it  being  already  a  body 
corporate,  with  defined  limits,  for  purposes  not  unlike  those  which 
it  was  proposed  to  add.  Tlie  district,  however,  being  a  corpora- 
tion somewhat  novel  to  the  laws,  and  with  whose  character  for 
responsibility  the  general  public  was  not  familiar,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  town  should  be  the  nominal  borrower,  with  power 
to  idemnify  itself  for  its  liability,  by  taxing  the  polls  and  estates 
of  the  district. 

The  committee  appended  to  their  report  the  form  of  a  statute, 
embodying  their  recommendations;  and  the  town  instructed  the 
selectmen  to  petition  the  legislature  for  its  enactment,  whenever 
they  should  be  requested  by  the  district  to  do  so.  And  at  a 
meeting  of  the  district,  January  1st,  a  motion  that  such  a  re(pie.-t 
should  be  made  was  offered ;  but  met  with  so  strong  an  o[t[)Osi- 
tiou,  led  by  Hon.  E,  A.  Newton,  that  resolutions  were  substituted, 
postponing  the  subject  until  November,  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  water  of  Lake  Ashley ;  and  also  to  inquire  concerning 
other  sources  of  water-supply.  This  committee  consisted  of  John 
C.  Hoadley,  Wellington  H.  Tyler,  Robert  Campl^ell,  Thomas  1\ 
Plunkett,  Walter  Lailin,  ]\L  H.  Baldwin,  John  Brown,  George  S. 
Willis,  C.  B.  Piatt,  and  X.  G.  Brown.  The  meeting  passed  a 
vote  "thanking  Messrs.  McKay  and  Hoadley  for  their  public- 
spirited  efforts  in  behalf  of  supplying  the  village  with  pure 
water." 

In  November,  the  committee  reported  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
Lake  Ashley,  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
water.  Observations  made  monthly  from  January  to  November, 
and  after  every  heavy  rain  or  thaw,  showed  that  Ashley  brook, 
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the  stream  issuing  from  the  lalce,  was  never  turbid  or  dis- 
colored ;  and  that  five-sixths  of  its  natural  flow  was  derived  from 
springs. 

The  natural  minimum  flow  of  the  stream  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  wants  of  the  village;  but  the  committee  justly 
thought  "  that  any  system  of  water-works,  to  be  worth  construct- 
ing, should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  fire,  and  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  of  population.  Recourse  must,  therefore,  be 
had  to  a  reservoir."     Upon  this  point  they  say : 

Fortunately  the  lake  affords  an  ample  and  excellent  reservoir,  avail- 
able at  a  small  cost.  It  appears,  by  measurement  from  the  map  of  the 
state,  to  contain  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  and  it  was 
judged  by  your  committee  to  be  of  at  least  that  size.  A  depth  of  two 
feet  upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  will  contain  ninety-eight  million 
and  ten  thousand,  which,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  would  give  us  a  full  supply  of 
the  capacity  of  the  pipe  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  days,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  natural  flow.  A  dam  which  should  raise  the  water 
one  foot,  and  a  slight  excavation  of  the  outlet,  wliich  should  enable  us 
to  draw  one  foot  below  the  present  surface,  would  give  an  ample  sup- 
ply during  the  longest  drouth,  and  could  be  made  at  a  moderate  expense, 
■without  comprising  much  land  not  comprised  within  the  sandy  beach  of 
the  lake,  or  laying  bare  much  of  the  bottom. 

Samples  of  the  water  of  Ashley  brook,  taken  monthly,  between 
January  and  June,  were  submitted,  for  analysis,  to  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  the  state-assayer ;  and  the  average  of  all  the  analyses 
for  the  six  months,  gave  the  following  result:  Total  solid  matter 
in  an  imperial  gallon,  three  and  eighteen  hundredths  grains ; 
matter  of  organic  origin,  one  and  forty-four  hundredths  grains  ; 
of  mineral  nature,  one  and  seventy-four  hundredths  grains.  The 
mineral  ingredients  were  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  sea-salt,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  traces  of 
phosphates  and  sulphates. 

Doctor  Jackson  also  examined  ten  samples  of  well-water,  from 
different  sections  of  the  village.  The  purest  of  these  samples, 
which  was  taken  from  a  well  on  Fenu  street,  contained  twenty- 
nine  grains  of  solid  matter  ;  fourteen  of  a  vegetable,  and  fifteen 
of  a  mineral  character.  Tiie  most  impure  specimen  was  drawn 
from  the  well  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Robert  Campbell,  on  East 
street ;  one  gallon  of  which  contained  no  less  than  fifty-six  grains 
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of  mVul  matter  ;  tweuty-four  of  vegetable  origin,  and  forty-two  of 
a  miiH'ral  character.  The  Springside  water,  brought  in  lead-pipes 
\.>  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  was  comparatively  pure;  yielding 
only  fifteen  grains  of  solid  matter,  of  which  eleven  were  mineral. 

The  principal  mineral-salts  in  the  well-waters  were  the  carbon- 
ates of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  potash. 
•  Some  phosphates  were  also  present  in  noticeable  quantities.  In 
a  letter  to  the  committee,  Doctor  Jackson  asked:  "Do  not  your 
citizens  have  calculi  in  the  bladder,  from  the  deposits  pf  your  very 
calcarious  waters  ?  I  do  not  see  what  prevents  them  from  form- 
ing, if  your  folks,  as  I  suppose  they  do,  really  drink  th-e  well- 
water  of  the  town." 

Doctor  Jackson's  inquiry  might  have  been  answered  emphati- 
cally in  the  affirmative.  Very  painful  and  frequent  cases  of  the 
disease  mentioned,  and  others  of  a  like  character,  were  directly 
tniceable  to  the  use  of  these  waters ;  and  tlie  collection  of  calculi, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Medical  College,  was  startling  for  the  num- 
ber and  size  6i  its  specimens. 

Tlie  report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  to  the  district,  in 
November,  ISol,  and  the  postponed  resolution,  to  request  the 
selectmen  to  petition  the  legislature  for  authorit}?-  to  build  the 
water-works,  was  warmly  pressed  by  Messrs.  Hoadley,  McKay, 
Tyler,  and  others,  and  as  strongly  opposed  by  Messrs.  Kewton, 
Martin,  and  Laflin.  Finally,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  hav- 
ing raised  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  cost, 
the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  re-examine  that  mat- 
ter, and  also  to  present  a  plan  for  defraying  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion:  Gordon  McKay,  T.  ¥.  Plunkett,  George  W.  Campbell, 
George  S.  Willis,  E.  A.  Wells,  J.  C.  West,  and  W.  H.  Tyler. 

This  committee  reported,  January  1,  1852,  that  the  estimates 
were  correct,  and  recommended  a  loan  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
work.  These  recommendations  were  adopted,  with  an  amend- 
ment requiring  that  the  charter  should  only  be  accepted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  a  town  and  a  district  meeting. 

The  desired  powers  were  conferred  by  the  legislature  of  1852; 
those  of  the  district  to  bo  exercised  during  the  construction  of 
the -works  through  throe  commissioners,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot. 
To  defray  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  the  town  was  autliorized 
to  issue  water-scrip,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  payable  in  not  less  than  tliirty  years ;  and  to  indem- 
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nify  itself  l>y  taxing  the  polls  and  estates  of  tlie  district.  Tliis 
scrip  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  district,  to  be  disposed  of  at  its 
discretion,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  issued. 

Ko  vote  upon  the  question  of  accepting  the  provisions  of  thi.^ 
act  was  reached  for  nearly  three  years.  But  everything  con- 
nected with  the  subject  was  discussed  with  spirit  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  public  meetings ;  so  that,  when  a  vote  was  taken  in 
1855,  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the  district,  the 
vote  was  seventy-live- to  four  in  favor  of  acceptance,  and  in  the 
town,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  to  eleven- 

On  the  2Gth  of  February,  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  Thomas  F.  Plun- 
kett,  and  John  E.  Dodge,  were  elected  commissioners  ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  March,  tliey  reported  that  they  had  made  surveys,  ascer- 
tained the  amount  of  work  and  material  required,  and  received 
proposals  from  various  contractors.  The  meeting  requested  them 
to  go  on  with  the  work  at  their  own  discretion,  and  they  jiro- 
ceeded  with  vigor.  A  dam  was  built  at  Lake  Ashley,  suflBciently 
high  to  raise  the  surface  four  or  five  feet  above  its  summer-level. 
A  point  for  a  filter  and  reservoir  was  selected  on  Ashley  brouk, 
three  miles  from  the  Elm-street  bridge,  at  an  elevation  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  park. 

The  question  of  the  best  material  for  pipes  was  considered  by 
the  commissioners  a  very  grave  one.  Recent  experience  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  they  said,  had  developed  great  defects  in 
that  generally  used,  viz.,  iron;  which  becomes  so  encrusted  with 
rust  and  tubercles,  as  in  many  instances  to  seriously  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  pipes,  and  in  some  to  destroy  it  altogether.  They 
determined,  therefore,  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  Bull's  Patent 
Indestructible  Cement  Pijie.  This  pipe,  which  was  made  at 
Jersey  City,  consists  of  a  thin  core  of  iron  coated  within  and  with- 
out by  a  peculiar  cement.  It  had  been  used  in  several  cities  and 
towns,  which  were  visited  by  the  commissioners,  who,  after  ascer- 
taining proximately  the  terms  which  the  patentees  would  offer, 
reported  to  the  district  in  favor  of  its  use. 

Their  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  a  contract  was  made 
with  the  Jersey  City  comjiany,  who  agreed  that  the  works  should 
be  completed  October,  1855.  They  wore  finished  before  that 
date;  but  the  person  employed  in  supervising  their  construction 
was  unfaithful,  and  in  some  respects  incompetent ;  and,  moreover, 
in  his  angry  impatience,  let  the  water  into  the  pipes  with  reckless 
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liwto.  A  great  number  of  breaks  was  the  result,  and  the  time 
n-iuiri'<l  to  repair  them  extended  so  far  into  the  winter,  that  very 
ii:tle  service-pipe  was  laid  till  the  sp.ring  of  185G.  The  leaks 
wfre,  however,  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  con- 
iru-tors  readily  consented  to  au  allowance  of  seven  hundred  and 
»oven  dollars  for  the  dela}',  which  the  commissioners  accepted  as 
ju-Ht. 

The  price  paid  for  work  and  material  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  with  the  above  deduction,  amounted  to  forty-four 
tlioiisand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dullars  and  ninety-two  cents. 
The  amount  of  pipe  laid  was  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and 
<-leven  feet  of  ten-inch  diameter ;  seven  hundred  and  tifty-five 
foot  of  eight-inch ;  one  thousand  one  hundred  ninety-six  feet  of 
8€ren-inch;  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  of 
six-inch;  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  of 
four-inch ;  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty -seven 
feet  of  three-inch.  Thirty-one  fire-hydrants  were  provided  under 
the  contract,  and  also  the  necessary  air-vents,  gates,  and  other 
appurtenances. 

The  commissioners  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
cement-pipe  as  the  best  material  for  conducting  water,  then 
known,  and  the  same  opinion  is  still  held  by  many;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, circumstances  prevented  a  conclusive  test  of  its  merits  in* 
Pittsfield.  Few,  if  any,  persons  in  1857  were  aware  of  the 
extreme  depth  to  which  the  frost  sometimes  penetrates  tlie  earth 
in  Berkshire ;  and  no  one  took  into  consideration  that  the  water, 
entering  the  pipes  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  freezing 
point,  helps  to  chill  its  bed,  and  yet  further  deepen  the  frost. 
The  contract,  therefore,  only  provided  that  the  pipes  should  be 
hiid  at  a  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  reckoning  from  their  to}) ; 
while  later  experience  has  given  some  instances  of  the  earth's 
freezing  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  The  first  winter  after  the  pipes 
were  laid  was  severely  cold,  and  the  water  in  many  of  the  distri- 
bution-pipes, being  unused  and  motionless,  was  frozen ;  but  few 
of  them  were  burst.  A  still  more  severe  winter  followed;  a 
number  of  the  distribution-pipes  were  again  frozen,  aud  a  consid- 
erable number  burst. 

These  re_peated  disappointments  were  extremely  vexatious  to 
all  parties.  Still  it  was  hoped  that  with  the  increasing  use  of  tlie 
water,  and  by  a  liberal  provision  of  waste-pipes,  for  the  severest 
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weather,  freezing   would  bo    prevented.     No  remedy,   however, 
proved  sufficient  until  the  pipes  were  re-laid. 

Experience  has  shown  tliat  had  iron-pipe  been  laid  at  the  same 
depth,  it  would  not  have  sufficed ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  tluit 
the  cement-pipe,  at  whatever  depth  laid,  would  have  been,  with  • 
the  imperfections  caused  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  overseer,  sub- 
ject to  constant  leaks.  The  commissioners  did  indeed  suppose 
that  the  injuries  had  been  tlioroughly  repaired.  But  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  cement-pipe,  that,  although  when  broken  by  freez- 
mg,  it  is  not  so  completely  shattered  as  iron  is,  yet  it  cannot  be 
mended  with  its  own  material  so  as  to  be  at  once  ready  for  use, 
but  must  be  left  to  harden.  When  hasty  repairs  are  required, 
the  fracture  is  first  wound  with  some  other  substance,  over  which 
the  cement  is  laid ;  and  it  often  happens  that  when  the  winding 
decays,  the  break  re-appears;  and  this  happened  frequently  in 
this  case.  The  breaks  continued  to  occur  year  after  year ;  the 
patience  of  successive  water-boards  was  exhausted;  and  when- 
ever the  new  pipe  was  to  be  laid,  iron  was  employed ;  and,  after  a 
few  years'  experience,  at  a  greater  depth.  In  1876,  very  little 
cement-pipe  remains,  except  in  one  of  the  mains  between  the  vil- 
lage and  the  reservoir,  which,  being  rarely  used,  can  be  effectu- 
ally repaired  when  broken. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  empowering  the  district  to  build  the 
water-works,  provided  that  after  their  completion  they  should  be 
managed  by  such  officers  and  agents  as  it  might  determine  upon. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  1857,  therefore,  it  was  voted  to  commit  the 
works  to  the  charge  of  three  commissioners ;  the  first  board  to  be 
chosen  with  members  holding  office  for  one,  two  and  three  years 
respectively;  their  successors  for  terms  of  three  years.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  commissioners  have  been  :  E.  H.  Kellojr.i:, 
1857-1859 ;  T.  F.  Plunkett,  1857-1859  ;  Seth  W.  Morton,  1857- 
1859 ;  Thomas  Colt,  1859  ;  Jabez  L.  Peck,  1859-18G3 ;  George 
Brown,  1859-1802;  Edwin  Clapp,  1860-18C4 ;  K  G.  Brown, 
1866-1872;  William  K.  Plunkett,  1864-1876;  John  Feeley, 
1864-1876 ;  Henry  Colt,  1864-1865 ;  S.  T.  Chapel,  1872-1875." 

The  duties  of  these  later  commissioners  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  tlie  mere  management  of  the  water-works.  The 
large  increase  of  the  population  of  the  village  has  rendered  great 
and  costly  enlargement  necessary  ;  and,  lacking  the  aid  of  that 
indispensable   teacher,   experience,   the    early    committees  made 
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tTTors,  the  correction  of  wliicb.  has  not  been  without  cost.     They 
over-estimated  the  size  of  Lake  Ashley,  ami  neglected  to  take  into 
account  the  evaporation  from  its   suriace,  which  in  summer  is 
nnioh  larger  than  would  be  believed  without  actual  experiment. 
They  underrated,  also,  the  ordinary  wastefulness  of  water-takiTS, 
and  the  great  drain  necessary  in  winter  to  keep  the  water  in  such 
motion  as  will  prevent  its  freezing  in  the  pipes.     A  "  cold  term  " 
does  more  to  exhaust  the  lake  than  a  "dry  spell."     They  did  not 
anticipate  the  constant  decrease  of  water  in  Lake  Ashle}' — whicl^ 
has  a  very  limited  water-shed— on  account  of  the  destruction  of 
forests  around  it,  nor  the  diminished  flow  of  Ashley  brook,  arising 
from  a  similar  cause.      And,  yet   again,  the  projectors  of   the 
water-works,  although  they  believed  the  lake  capable  of  supplying 
a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  did  not  in  their  plans  for  its 
use  count  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  the  village,  requiring  the 
extension  of  the  pipes  until  they  are  several  times  their  original 
length,  and  into  streets  whose  existence  was  not  dreamed  of  in 
lSo5.     The  cost  of  the  water-works,  as  they  were  reported  com- 
pleted in  1857,  forms  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  con- 
struction-account as  it  stood  in  1875. 

Although  the  water  has  never  failed,  or  fallen  short  of  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  the  people,  there  have  been  several  times  when 
economy  in  its  use  has  been  deemed  prudent ;  and  liberal  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  augment  the  sources  of  supply,  and  hold 
it  more  largely  in  reserve.  In  18G7,  the  dam  at  Lake  Ashley  was 
raised  twenty-eight  inches  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  dollars.  In  18G8-9,  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity 
of  over  one  million  gallons  was  built  near  the  old  reservoir,  three 
miles^from  the  village ;  and  the  old  dam,  which  was  carried  away 
by  a  freshet  in  October  of  that  year,  was  rebuilt  with  improve- 
ments ;  the  entire  expenditure  being  eleven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  dollars. 

Sackett  brook,  which  unites  with  the  Ashley  below  the  reser- 
voir, has  an  ordinary  daily  flow  of  nearly  one  million  gallons  of 
water,  characterized  by  that  purity  which  distinguishes  all  the 
streams  of  this  silicious  slope;  and  it  was  long  looked  upon  as 
likely  at  sometime  to  afiord  a  valuable  re-enforcement  to  the  water- 
supply  of  Pittsfield.  No  near  necessity  for  its  use  was  antici- 
pated; but  in  1873,  an  opportunity  occurring  to  purchase  the 
"Nr.^rry  mill-privilege,  which  covered  the  right  to  the  water  of  the 
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brook,  it  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars. 

Authority  to  use  the  brook  for  the  water-supply  of  PittsfielJ,  was 
obtained  from  the  legislature  of  1874  ;  and,  in  reporting  the  fact  to 
the  district,  the  commissioners  said:  "The  Ashley  lake  and  brook 
are  fully  equal  to  the  present  wants  of  the  town,  unless  a  very 
dry  summer  should  be  followed  by  an  unusually  long  and  cold 
winter."  And  this  contingency  happened  in  the  years  1874  and 
^875,  although  there  were  heavy  rains  in  the  early  summer  of  the 
former  year.  The  commissioners  did  not  wait  for  the  succession 
of  unfavorable  seasons  to  be  completed ;  but,  in  December,  1874, 
when  the  price  of  iron-pipe  had  fallen  from  sixty  or  seventy  dol- 
lars per  ton,  to  forty,  they  advised  the  district  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market,  and  at  once  connect  Sackett  brook  with  the  Ash- 
ley. This  combination,  they  represented,  would  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient supply  for  ordinary  seasons ;  leaving  the  lake  wholly  in 
reserve  for  exceptionally  dry  terms.  And,  even  in  these,  they 
thought,  only  a  small  part  of  its  water  need  be  used. 

They  proposed  to  effect  this  junction  by  laying  a  ten-inch  iron- 
pipe  from  the  Merry  mill-dam,  to  a  point  in  the  twelve-inch  iron- 
main,  five  thousand  feet  below  the  reservoir ;  the  whole  extension 
being  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  feet;  making  the 
distance  from  the  Elm-street  bridge  to  the  Merry  mill-dam,  four 
miles.  At  the  latter  point,  they  proposed  to  build  a  substantial 
dam  of  uncemented  mountain-stone,  the  level  of  which  should  be 
forty  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  reservoir. 

The  district  adopted  the  recommendations,  and  they  were  car- 
ried into  execution  during  the  summer  of  1875,  at  a  cost  of 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  being  seven  thousand  dollars  less  than 
the  estimates. 

The  winter  of  1874-5  was  excessively  cold;  and  the  frost  pene- 
trated the  earth  deeper  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  building 
of  the  water-works.  More  pipes  than  ever  before,  were  burst  by 
■freezing;  but  the  commissioners  did  not  attribute  this  altogether, 
or  chiefly,  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The  authority  to  fix  the 
grade  of  the  streets  belongs  to  the  town  and  not  to  the  district ; 
and  had  been  exercised  in  some  instances  without  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  water-pipes.  And  to  this  the  commissioners  attrib- 
uted a  majority  of  the  cases  of  freezing ;  the  pipes  having  been 
laid  sufficiently  doep  before  the  reduction  of  grade.     They  add, 
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however,  that  "  the  main  pipes  are  generally  much  deeper  than 
the  service-pipes  (which  are  laid  by  the  water-takers)  ;  andt  he 
uiaiufl  have  not  frozen,  until  the  larger  share  of  the  service-pipes 
luve  frozen  and  stopped  the  current  of  water."  It  was  found 
neoc'dsary  to  re-lay  many  of  the  street-mains,  and  it  was  done  at 
an  expense  of  about  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  total  length  of  the  main  and  distributing  pipe  laid  in 
1S75  was  nine  miles  and  a  quarter.  Between  that  date  and  1868, 
there  was  an  increase  of  fourteen  miles  and  a  half.  And  every 
succeeding  year  has  brought  a  new  extension,  generally  of  thou- 
sands of  feet 

A  ten-inch  cement-pipe  was  originally  laid  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  village ;  and  a  new  twelve-inch  iron-main  has  since  been 
laid,  parallel  with  it,  at  a  cost  of  about  $46,000. 

These  several  items  of  improvement  and  addition  have  increased 
the  cost  of  the  water-works,  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
'and  thirty-one  cents.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of 


THE  CONSTRUCTION-ACCOUNT. 


Original  construction, 

Expended  for  re-laying  and  extending  pipe  prior  to  1866,^ 
'Extension  of  pipes  after  1866,    .... 
Re-laying  street-mains  after  1866,      .         .         . 
New  twelve-inch  mains,  including  land- damages, 
Raising  dam  at  Lake  Ashley,     .... 
Lower  reservoir  and  dam  in  1873, 
Addition  of  Sackett  brook  to  water-works, 


Total ei94,802  90 


$50,000  00 
14,000  00 
22,917  53 
28,772  63 
45,423  32 
2,186  88 
13,172  60 
18,329  94 


The  following  is  the 

AMOUNT  OF  WATER-RATES  RECEIVED  IN  DIFFERENT  YEARS. 

To  Janaary  1,  1857, .•  8787  81 . 

1,  1858, .    .  1,546  98 

April       1, 1859, 2,098  56 

1,  1860,  15  months, 3,242  04 

"  1,  1801, 3,098  92 

1,1862, 3,150  00 

*  Prior  to  1866  no  separate  account  of  extension  and  re-laying  was  kept. 
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To  April  1,  1863, 
1,  1864, 

-  1,1865, 

»*  1,  1SG6, 

•»  1,  1867, 

•*  1,  1868, 

«  1,  1869, 

«  1, 1870, 

"  1,  1871, 

"  1,  1872, 

«  1, 1873, 

"  «  1,  1874, 

**  1, 1875, 

«  1,  1876, 


The  legislature  of  1867 


.  §3,450  00 

.  3,970  00 

.  4,21-2  10 

.  4,788  43 

.  4,901  21 

.  5,514  02 

.  6,165  04 

.  8,202  32 

.  8,371  21 

.  9,354  00 

.  10,303  14 

.  10,630  48 

.  10,801  CG 

.  13,054  98 


authorized  the  district  to  choose  three 
commissioners  of  main-drains,  common  sewers,  and  sidewalks,  in 
the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  terms  as  are  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  the  water-commissioners.  Under  their  direction,  in 
accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  district,  an  excellent  system  of 
drainage  has  been  in  part  established ;  and  the  sidewalks,  which 
were  defective  in  grade  and  construction,  have  become  uniform 
and  well  built,  as  a  rule.  The  commissioners  have  been  George 
S.  "Willis  and  Charles  T.  Kathbun,  from  1867  to  1875.  George 
W.  Foote,  from  1867  to  1869.  D.  C.  Munyan,  from  1869  to 
1875. 

Since  1863,  the  district  has  appropriated  money  for  lighting 
the  streets,  increasing  from  three  hundred  dollars  in  that  year  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  in  1867 ;  the  whole  amount  being 
paid  for  gasj  the  posts  being  provided  by  individuals,  at  points 
approved  by  a  committee  of  the  district. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BERKSHIRE  JUBILEE. 

[1844.] 

Origin  of  tlie  jubilee — Preparatory  mea3ures — Reception  and  public  exercises 
— Farewell-addresses — Biographical  sketches  of  George  N.  Briggs,  Julius 
Rockwell,  and  James  D.  Colt. 

OF  the  events  in  Berkshire  county  which  have  obtained  a 
national  celebrity,  and  whose  memory  is  most  cherished  at 
home,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cattle-show,  perhaps  the 
most  noted,  and  certaiulj*  the  most  unique,  was  the  gathering  of 
the  sons  of  the  county,  held  in  the  year  1844,  and  known  as  the 
Berkshire  Jubilee.  There  probably  was  never  a  nobler  family- 
reunion.  The  following  account  of  its  inception  was  given  by 
Rev.  li.  S.  Cook,  in  his  response  to  the  address  of  welcome : 

A  gentleman  whose  official  relations  led  him  to  travel  extensively  iu 
this  country,  and  who  was  brought  into  contact  with  a  great  number 
of  intelligent  men,  found  those  irt  iiitiuential  and  useful  stations,  in 
nearly  every  principal  city  and  state,  who  hailed  from  Berkshire. 
Rfturning  to  the  county,  as  he  always  did  once  or  twice  a  year,  he 
found  the  people  of  a  particular  town  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  distin- 
guished men  had  emigrated  from  adjacent  towns  ;  the  emigrants  them- 
selves were  unaware  of  the  Berkshire  origin  of  men  with  whom  they 
were  familiar  in  commercial,  political,  or_  ecclesiastical  circles.  The 
idea  was  conceived,  five  or  six  years  ago,  of  bringing  together  the  emi- 
grants from  this  county,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  band  of  brotber- 
Lood  between  them  ;  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the 
county  an  interest  in  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  its  sons,  and  furnidh- 
mg  an  illustration  of  the  influence  which  New  England  is  exerting  ou 
llie  country  and  the  world. 

Wherever  the  idea  has  been  suggested,  it  has  been  cordially  ap- 
proved. The  time  for  its  realization  has  been  delayed  for  various  rea- 
*ons,  but  chiefly  with  the  hope  of  such  relieving  prosperity  as  the  coun- 
try now  enjoys.     A  year  ago  last  April,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
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our  respected  orator  (lion.  Joshua  A.  Spencer)  in  the  rail-cars  west  of 
Albany,  and  the  thought  occurred  that  he  had  been  named  as  one  of 
Berkshire's  honored  sons.  The  inquiry  was  madd  whether  he  retained 
any  affection  for  his  native  county.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  part  of 
my  religion  to  go  back  there  once  a  year."  The  plan  for  this  gather- 
ing was  suggested,  and  he  entered  into  it  with  all  his  heart.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  occasion  was  made,  on  a  card,  essentially  as  it  is  now 
arranged.  On  the  return  of  the  individual  of  whom  I  speak,  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  he  met  the  late  lamented  Colonel  Stone,  who  prom- 
ised, and  gave,  the  aid  of  the  Commercial  Adoertiser  in  forwarding  the 
plan.  When  preparing  an  article  for  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  suggest- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  emigrants  residing  in  New  York,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  have  a  title,  and  "  The  Berkshire  Jubilee  "  was  first  writ- 
ten.! 

At  the  meeting  in  New  York,  called  through  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  plan  prepared  by  card  in  the  cars,  by  Messrs.  Cook 
and  Spencer — viz.,  a  sermon,  a  poem,  an  oration,  and  a  dinner  or 
a  great  tea-party,  "where  talk  might  be  ad  llhitiun'" — was  sug- 
gested and  approved.  And  Eev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Brigham,  in  behalf  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  this  meeting,  addressed  a  letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  Pittsfield,  asking  him,  after  a  consultation,  to  give 
information  on  the  following  points  : — 1st.  Is  such  a  social  gath- 
ering desirable  and  practicable  ?  2d.  Would  the  citizens  of  the 
county  take  an  interest  in  it  ?  3d.  If  yea,  when  and  where 
should  the  meeting  be  held?  4th.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should 
be  the  exercises  ? — "  That  such  a  meeting,  at  -some  time,'"  said 
Mr.  Brigham,  "  would  be  attended  with  pleasing  and  useful 
results,  I  can  hardly  question.  It  would  make  that  old  Ameri- 
can Piedmont  (Berkshire  county)  still  more  honorable  than  she 
now  is." 

This  letter  was  communicated  to  a  respectable  meeting,  which 
unanimously  resolred  that  the  proposed  gathering  was  highly 
desirable  and  practicable,  and  that  it  should  be  held  at  Pittsfield 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  communicate  with  the 
committee  in  Xew  York :  Kev.  John  Todd,  Thomas  B.  Strong, 
Julius  Rockwell,  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Jason  Clapp,  James  D.  Colt, 
E.  R.  Colt,  Edward  A.  Newton,  Rev.  Edward  Ballard,  George  N. 
Briggs,  Henry  H.  Childs,  Phinehas  Allen,  Oliver  P.  Dickinson, 

1  Mr.  Cook  was  himself  the  gentleman  inJefiuitely  mentioned  in  bis  speech 
as  first  suggesting  the  jubilee. 
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an«l  Thomas  A.  Gold.  The  letter  to  the  committee  in  Xew  York 
v»;ifl  written  by  Kev.  Mr.  Todd,  who,  although  he  had  very 
n^ccntly  become  a  resident  of  the  town,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
rittsfield  committee.     We  reprint  the  concluding  paragraphs. 

The  pride  of  Massachusetts  is  her  sons  and  her  daughters.  They  consti- 
tute her  glory,  whether  they  remain  here  to  beautify  and  enrich  the  old 
homestead,  or  whether  they  go  out  to*expend  their  indomitable  ener- 
gies under  sunnier  skies  and  on  richer  plains.  Among  these,  Berkshire 
haa  furnished  her  full  share — sons  who  would  honor  any  parent.  These 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  gathered  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother,  to  hold 
a  day  of  congratulations  and  sweet  reflections.  We  love  these  sons 
and  daughters  none  the  less  because  they  have  gone  from  us,  and  we 
wiah  to  have  the  home  of  their  childhood  live  green  in  their  memories. 
V^e  would  bind  them,  through  their  affections,  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  have  their  memories  linger  among  these  scenes,  and  their 
hearts  warm  at  the  thought  of  their  early  homes.  The  chain  that  binds 
them  to  us  is  more  than  golden,  and  we  would  have  its  links  grow 
brighter  and  stronger.  We  would  cordially  respond  to  your  pro- 
posal then,  and,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  our  fellow-citizens,  respect- 
fully invite  your  committee  to  call  such  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Pitts- 
field,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

Of  the  convenience  and  suitableness  of  holding  the  meeting  here,  we 
need  not  speak.  In  making  this  invitation  we  are  certain  that  we 
express  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  while  we 
most  cordially  invite  the  meeting  to  share  our  hospitality,  to  command 
our  aid,  and  to  feel  that  they  come  among  none  but  warm  friends. 

While  we  thus  extend  this  invitation,  and  express  it  as  our  opinion 
that  this  is  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  piace,  we  trust  that  we 
should  not  be  the  less  ready  to  co-operate,  should  your  committee  judge 
otherwise. 

We  would  have  it  an  occasion  ef  deep  cherished  joy,  such  as  will 
move  old  Berkshire — the  memory  of  which  will  thrill  in  after  days. 
We  hope  it  will  be  every  way  worthy  of  her  glorious  soil,  and  of  her 
Bona  and  daughters.  Let  it  be  the  lighting  of  a  beacon  on  these  hills 
that  will  show  that  the  watch-tower  of  affection  is  still  tenanted,  and 
that  the  flame  of  love  has  not  yet  begun  to  grow  pale. 

The  New  York  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : 

Samuel  R.  Betts,  Ma.«?on  Noble, 

Marshall  S.  Bidwell,  Thomas  Egleston, 

J.  C.  Brigham,  Robert  Center, 

D.  D.  Field,  H.  P.  Peet, 
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R.  S.  Cook, 
Theodore  Sedgwick, 
William  C.  Bryant, 
Orville  Dewey, 
Russell  C.  U'beeler, 


Joseph  Hyde, 
Ruel  Smith, 
Drake  Mills, 
Edward  Williams, 
William  Sherwood. 


A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  different  towns  in  the  county 
was  held,  which  elected  a  coufity-committee  as  follows : 

Rev.  John  Todd, 
Thomas  B.  Strong, 
Julius  Rockwell, 


Lemuel  Pomeroy, 
Jason  Clapp, 
James  D.  Colt, 
O.  P.  Dickinson, 
Thomas  A.  Gold, 
Kzekiel  Bacon, 
Nathan  AVillis, 
Hosea  Merrill,  Jr., 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett. 
James  Root, 
Elijah  Rob  bins, 
John  Wellor, 
Abel  West, 
Henry  Root, 
Jared  Ingersoll, 
Theodore  Hinsdale, 
Jabez  Peck, 
Richard  C.  Coggswell, 
Parker  L.  Hall, 
Titus  Goodman, 
James  Francis, 
Charles  Churchill, 
Otis  Peck, 
Henry  Hubbard, 
Walter  Laflin, 
Ensign  H.  Kellogg, 
Calvin  Martin, 


E.  R.  Colt, 
Edward  A.  Newton, 
Rev.  Edward  Ballard, 


H.  H.  Childs, 
Phinehas  Allen, 
James  D.  Colt,  2d, 
Theodore  Pomeroy, 
Henry  Colt, 
Thaddeus  Clapp, 
George  S.  Willis, 
Phinehas  Allen,  Jr., 
Robert  Colt, 
William  M.  Walker, 
David  Campbell, 
E.  P.  Little, 
George  P.  Briggs, 
Gordon  McKay, 
Timothy  Childs, 
Charles  Bush, 
Robert  Pomeroy, 
Alanson  P.  Dean, 
Edwin  Clapp, 
Samuel  A.  Churchill, 
Ethan  Janes, 
01ive^  S.  Root, 
George  W.  Campbell, 
Robert  Campbell, 
Franklin  Root, 
Robert  Francis,  Jr. 


Subsequently  auxiliary  town-committoos  were  appointed.  It 
was  determined  tliat  the  jubilee  should  ho  held  at  Pittsfield,  oa 
the  22d  and  23d  of  August,  1844.  Julius  Rockwell,  Ensign  H. 
Kellogg,  and  Phinehas  Allen,  Jr.,  were  selected  as  a  financial 
committee  in  Berkshire ;  and  Thomas  A.   Gold,  Dr.  0.  S.  Eoot. 
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K/ckifl  R.  Colt,  George  P.  Briggs,  and  Eobert  Colt,  as  a  com- 
niitree  of  reception. 

The  «-itizens  of  Pittslield,  and  adjoining  towns,  agreed  to  offer 
their  hospitality  without  stint  of  lahor,  time,  or  money.  The 
programme  of  public  exercises  was  an  oration  by  Hon.  Joshua  A. 
^^ponce^  of  Utica,  a  poem  by  Eev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  of  Xorth- 
anij)ton,  and  a  sermon  by  liev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Williams 
College.     Odes  and  poems  by  several  authors. 

The  following  officers  for  the  jubilee  were  selected : 

President,  Gov.  George  N.  Briggs. 
Vice  Presidents, 


Henry  H.  Childs, 
George  Hull, 
Ezekiel  Bacon, 
Samuel  R.  Betts, 
Doddridge  Crocker, 
Marshall  S.  Bidwell, 
William  P.Walker, 
Charles  A.  Dewey, 
Nathan  Willis, 
John  Whiting, 
Lemuel  Pomeroy, 
Cyrus  Stowell, 
Edward  A.  Newton, 
Josiah  Q.  Robinson, 
Phinehas  Allen, 
Russell  Brown, 
William  Porter,  Jr., 
Horatio  Byington, 
Lester  Filley, 
Parker  L.  Hall, 
Edward  Stevens, 
Eleazer  Williams, 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett, 


Henry  Hubbard, 
Samuel  Rossiter, 
Wilbur  Curtiss, 
Henry  W.  Bishop, 
James  D.  Cult, 
Keyes  Danforth, 
John  Mills, 
Oliver  P.  Colt, 
Calvin  Martin, 
Rodman  Hazard, 
Jason  Clapp, 
Isaac  Hills, 
Charles  Sedgwick, 
John  Chamberlin, 
Harvey  P.  Peet, 
James  Lamed, 
Daniel  N.  Dewey, 
Thomas  Robinson, 
Increase  Sumner, 
Homer  Bartlett, 
Samuel  Gates, 
Josiah  Quincy, 
Jonathan  Allen, 


Deodotus  Noble. 
Secretary,  James  D.  Colt,  2d. 

Chaplains, 
Rev.  Samuel  Shepard,  D.  D.,  Rev.  James  Bradford, 

Rev.  John  Aldeu,  Rev.  D.  D.  Wheedon, 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  Shaw. 

The  emigrant  sons  of  Berkshire  were  formally  received  at  the 

Id 
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town-hall  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  xViii^nist 
22«1;  Thoma-s  A.  Gold,  Esq.,  making  the  address  of  welcome,  and 
Kev.  K.  S.  Couk  responding.     ]\[r.  Cook  said: 

Tlie  occasion  which  assembles  us  is  altogether  unique.  The  elements 
of  interest  diticr  widely  from  those  of  ordinary  gatherings.  No  secta- 
rian or  partisan  zeal;  no  selfish  or  ambitious  purpose  has  called  us 
from  our  business  anJ  our  homes.  We  have  left  all  political  preju- 
dices and  animosities,  and  all  business-cnres  and  troubles,  behind  us; 
and  have  devoted  these  few  days  to  social  and  patriotic  feeling.  We 
have  c:me  from  the  mountains  of  the  north,  and  the  plains  of  the 
south;  the  cities  of  the  east  and  the  prairies  of  the  west;  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  land,  we  have  come  to  our  Berkshire  home,  to  revive 
the  friendships  and  associations  of  boyish  years,  and  live  over  again  in 
memory  and  imagination  the  days  of  our  youth. 

After  other  remarks  in  a  similar  strain,  Mr.  Cook  said  in  con- 
clusion : 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  committee  and  the  emigrant  sons  of 
Berkshire,  I  accept  and  thank  you  for  the  generous  welcome  with  which 
we  are  received.  The  preparations  are  on  a  scale  of  characteristic  hos- 
pitality. The  greeting  we  have  received  is  more  than  a  compensation 
for  the  sacrifices  made  in  coming,  as  many  of  us  have,  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  to  attend  this  festival. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  procession  was  organized  at 
that  grand  local  center,  the  park,  and  moved  to  the  eminence  west 
of  the  village,  since  known  as  Jubilee  hill.  This  elevation  which 
commands  a  superb  view  of  the  Berkshire  valley,  although  now 
thickly  populated,  then  had  but  a  single  house,  the  homestead 
built  by  the  patriotic  Dr.  Timothy  Childs,  and  then  occupied  by 
his  widow.  On  this  hill  a  stand  for  speakers,  and  seats  for  an 
audience  of  several  thousand  had  been  erected,  and  between  five 
and  six  thousand  persons,  a  large  portion  of  them  ladies,  were 
speedily  collected. 

An  anthem,  '•  Wake  the  Song  of  Jubilee,"  was  sung,  and  a 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Shepard  of  Lenox.  But  at  this 
point  the  clouds,  which  for  several  hours  had  threatened  rain, 
poured  down  showers  which  dispersed  the  assembly  "in  most 
admired  disorder,"  to  reassemble,  however,  very  soon,  in  the  old 
First  church.  The  services  were  re-commenced  by  the  singing  of 
a  psalm,  after  which  Eev.   Dr.  Hopkins  preached  the  sermon, 
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iH-ottpving  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  the  delivery.  It  was 
xui-h  as  was  to  be  expected  from  its  author. 

"  And  this,"  lie  bef^an,  "  is  the  Berkshire  Jubilee  I  We  have  come — 
the  sons  and  daughter.^  of  Berkshire — froraonr  villanjea,  and  hill-sidea, 
and  mountain-tops;  from  the  distant  city;  from  the  far  West ;  from 
evt-ry  place  where  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  adventure  bears  men, 
we  have  come.  The  farmer  has  left  his  field,  the  mechanic  his  work- 
shop, the  merchant  his  counting-room,  the  lawyer  his  brief,  and  the 
minister  his  people,  and  we  have  come  to  revive  old  and  cherished 
jusociations  and  to  renew  former  friendships;  to  lengthen  the  cords 
aud  strengthen  the  stakes  of  every  kind  and  time-hallowed  affection. 
Coming  together  as  natives  and  citizens  of  a  state,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  which  is  Plymouth  Ruck,  what  so  suitable  as  that  our  first 
poblic  act  should  be  to  assemble  ourselves  for  the  worsliip  of  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  and  our  God.  This  is  a  local  thanksgiving  in  one 
nense,  but  extended  in  another  sense.  This  day  our  family  affection  is 
thrown  around  a  whole  country.  It  is  fit  then  that  we  should  adopt 
the  language  of  the  psalmist  in  the  words  which  I  have  chosen  fur  my 
text  :  '  Return  unto  thy  rest,  oh,  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  deidt 
bountifully  with  thee.'     Psalm  cxvi  :7." 

The  reverend  doctor  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  agency  of  God  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  what  was  meant  by  dealing  bountifully  with 
man,  and  applied  the  language  of  the  text  as  peculiarly  applicable  to 
those  present  on  the  occasion,  (lod  had  dealt  bountifully  with  them 
in  granting  them  those  aspects  of  nature  and  influences  of  society  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  He  gave  a  graphic  description  of  our 
loved  Berkshire;  bestowed  high  compliment  upon  the  industry  and 
benevolence  of  its  citizens,  and  upon  those  who  had  achieved  a  distin- 
guished and  enviable  fauie  in  the  walks  of  literature.  "  It  is  remark- 
ahlf,"  he  said,  "secluded  as  this  county  has  been,  that  the  three 
American  writers  most  widely  and  justly  celebrated  in  their  several 
departments,  have  lived  and  written  here.  It  was  in  the  deep  quiet  of 
these  scenes  that  the  profoundest  treatise  of  our  great  metaphysical 
writer  was  produced.  Ir  was  here  that  the  powers  of  our  'truest  poet,' 
— one  who,  in  his  own  line  of  poetry,  has  not  been  excelled  since  the 
world  stood — became  known  and  came  to  their  maturity;  and  here  are 
still  entwined,  greener  by  time,  the  home-aflections  of  one  whose  pecu- 
liar social  qualities  have  given  her  a  place  as  eminent  in  the  hearts  of  her 
friends,  as  her  power  and  grace  of  style,  and  her  universal  symi)athy 
with  all  that  is  human,  have  given  her  as  an  author,  in  the  public  esti- 
niation"! 

The  s^ieaker  concluded  by  a  word  of  welcome  to  those  who  had  vis- 

'Jonathan  Edwards,  William  Cullen  Rryant,  and  Catharine   M.  Sedgwick. 
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ited  their  old  homes:  "  Natives  and  former  citizens  of  Berkshire,  I  wel- 
come you — not  to  Bacchanalian  revelry,  not  to  costly  entertainmeut-i. 
not  to  the  celebration  of  any  party,  or  national  triumph,  but,  to  tlit? 
old  homestead  ;  to  these  scenes  of  your  early  days,  to  these  mountains 
and  valleys,  and  streams,  and  skies,  to  the  hallowed  resting-placen  of 
the  dear  departed.  I  welcome  you  to  the  warm  grasp  of  kindred  and 
friends,  to  rational  festivity — to  the  Berkshire  Jubilee." 

Kev,  Dr.  Allen  tlien  read  a  poem  of  a  hundred  and  eight  stan- 
zas, alluding  to  many  historical  events  and  personages  of 
Berkshire. 

Hon.  Julius  Kockwell  read  two  graceful  poems  by  William  Pitt 
Palmer,  entitled  "The  Mother  Land's  Home  Call,"  and  "The 
Kesponse  of  the  Home  Comers,"  after  which  the  public  exercises 
of  the  day  closed  with  the  doxology  and  a  benediction. 

The  evening  being  very  stormy,  visitors  from  abroad  Avere  pre- 
vented from  calling,  as  generally  as  had  been  contemplated,  at 
the  residences  of  citizens,  where  generous  preparation  had  been 
made  for  their  reception. 

Interesting  informal  meetings  were  held  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  The  weather  became  pleasant  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  a 
still  larger  assemblage  than  upon  the  previous  day  collecfed 
upon  Jubilee  hill.  Tlie  exercises  commenced  with  the  sinsrino-  of 
an  ode  written  by  Hon.  Ezekiel  Bacon. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  David  Dudley  Field,  D.  D.,  of 
Stockbridge,  the  historian  of  Berkshire  and  of  Pittsfield.  A  song, 
"  Come  to  the  Old  Fioof  Tree,"  written  for  the  occasion  by  a  lady, 
was  sung. 

Then  followed  the  oration  by  Hon.  Joshua  A.  Spencer.  Mr. 
Spencer  began  by  touching  allusions  to  the  scenes  of  the  day,  and 
the  memories  of  former  times,  which  were  vividlj'  recalled  by 
them  to  the  minds  of  every  son  and  daughter  who  had  returned 
to  their  old  Berkshire  Jiome.  The  beautiful  scenery,  the  woody 
hill-side,  the  pleasant  valleys,  the  silvery  lakes,  and  gurgling  rills, 
all  were  treated  as  familiar  friends  and  brothers.  "  The  hearts  of 
thousands,"  says  the  writer  who  thus  reports  the  address,  "  re- 
sponded to  the  thrilling  description  by  the  speaker  of  his  own 
feelings  upon  his  return  to  these  scenes  of  his  childhood.  All 
felt  that  the  home  of  their  youth  was  worthy  to  be  the  home  of 
their  more  mature  days,  and  was  more  endeared  to  them  from  the 
years  which  had  elapsed   since   they   left   the  old  homestead  to 
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gpfk  their  fortune  in  other  climes."  The  orator  then  passed  to  a 
hi"*t'>rical  sketch  of  Berkshire  county,  to  which  justice  coulJ  only 
1.0  cidiie  by  reprinting  it  in  full. 

Of  rittsfield,  he  said  :  "  May  not  Berkshire,  too,  well  rejoice  in 
the  prosperity  of  her  metropolitan  village  ?  Not  the  first  to  begin, 
but  the  first  in  the  course  of  all  the  lovely  places  of  business- 
activity  and  quiet  retirement  within  her  borders.  Pittsfield's 
long,  well-shaded  streets,  her  deeply  embowered  dwellings,  with 
their  spacious  pleasure-grounds,  wear  the  distinctive  and  charm- 
ing livery  of  New  England  village-scenery.  Here  is  the  home  of 
comfort,  refinement,  and,  as  we  know,  of  hospitality.  In  the 
midst  of  the  enchantment,  her  far-famed  elm  lifts  its  lofty  branches 
to  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming. 

'  Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries, 
What  tales,  if  there  were  tongues  in  trees, 
That  giant  elm  could  tell.'  " 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Spencer  said,  "When  will  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Berkshire  hold  another  'jubilee  ?'  Never  certainly 
another  Jirst  jubilee ;  that  pleasure  is  vouchsafed  unto  us :  but 
another  jubilee  ?  Whether  it  shall  be  in  our  day,  or  be  reserved 
f^^  our  children,  or  for  our  children's  children,  we  know  not ;  but 
come  when  it  will,  we  do  know  that  they  will  find  a  hearty  wel- 
come. These  beautiful  hills,  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  shall 
not  be  more  enduring  than  the  love  their  people  bear  for  their 
absent  kindred." 

Charles  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  then  read  a  long  and  beautiful  ode  to 
Berkshire,  by  ^liss  Frances  Ann  Kemble.  Hon.  Ezekiel  Bacon 
read  "The  Stoekbridge  Bowl,"  furnished  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs. 
Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  and  an  ode  written  by  the  same  lady  was 
eung. 

An  ode  "  To  Hills  that  Cradled  Childhood's  Home,"  by  Mrs. 
Laura  Hyde,  was  read;  and  Mrs.  Heman's  "Hymn  of  the  Moun- 
tain Christians — "  "  For  the  strength  of  the  Hills  we  bless 
Thee — "  was  sung. 

At  two  o'clock  the  assembl}'  proceeded  to  the  grounds  of  the 
loung  Ladies'  Institute,  where,  under  a  large  pavilion,  tables 
were  arranged,  calculated  to  accommodate  over  three  thousand 
persons.  Nearly  that  number,  in  about  equal  proportions  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  took  seats  for  the  dinner. 

A  blessing  was  invoked  by  Jvev.  Dr.  Shepard.     After  the  cloth 
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was  removed,  Governor  Briggs,  president  of  tlie  day,  addr<->s.-d 
the  audience  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  those  efforts  in  which  iu- 
was  always  peculiarly  happy.  After  some  humorous  renuirks  in 
regard  to  the  exercises  of  the  day,  and  an  epitome  of  the  histurv 
of  the  county,  admirable  for  its  correctness,  conciseness  and 
piquancy,  he  concluded  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  freshness  of  this  gushing  joy,  a  sad  reflection  comes  over  the 
mind,  that  this  glad  jubilee  will  be  the  last  that  many  of  us  will  ever 
witness.     Of  the  present  we  are  secure,  and  for  its  blessings  we  thank 
Heaven,  around  this  family-table.     You  have  come,  my  friends,  to  walk 
in  the  green  meadows  over  which  your  boyish  feet  once  ran  with  the 
lightness  of  the  roe  ;  to  ramble  over  the  pasture  where  once  you  lingered 
after  the  returning  cows  ;  to  look  into  the  old  well,  and  see  its  dripping 
bucket ;  to  gaze  upon  that  old  apple-tree  where  you  gathered  the  early 
fruit  ;  to  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  stream,  and  stand   by  the 
silver  pool  over  which  the  willow  bent,  and  in  which  you  bathed  your 
young  limbs  ;  to  visit  the  spot  where  with  your  brothers  and  si^ters'you 
gathered  the  ripe  berries  ;  to  look  upon  that  old  school-house,  where  vou 
learned  to  read  and  to  spell, to  write  and  to  cypher,  where  sometimes  you 
felt  the  stinging  birch ;  to  re-ascend  that  well-remembered  rock  upon 
which  in  mirth  and  play  you  spent  so   many  happy  hours,  to  see  if  it 
looks  and  appears  as  it  used  to ;  to  walk  once  more  up  the  alley  of 
that  old  church  where  you  first  heard  the  revered  and  loved  parson 
preach  and  pray  ;  and  you  have  come  to  visit  the  peaceful  grave-yard,  to 
walk  among  its  green  mounds  and  drop  the  tear  of  affection  and  friend- 
ship upon  the  silent  resting-place  of  loved  ones  who  sleep  there.     You 
have  come  here  to  re-kindle  at  this  domestic  fireside  the  holy  feelings  of 
youth.     To  all  these  we  bid  you  welcome  !     Welcome  to  these  g'reen 
valleys  and  lofty  mountains.     ^Velcome  to  this  feast,  to  our  homes,  to 
our  hearts.     Welcome  to  everything.     Once  more  I  say  welcome  !     1 
give  you  a  sentiment:     The  County  of  Berkshire— she   loves  her  insti- 
tutions and  her  beautiful  scenery ;  but  feeling  the  sentiment  and  bor- 
rowing the  language  of  the  lloman   mother,  she  points  to  her  children 
and  exclaims,  "  These  are  my  jewels." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  speeches,  and  toasts 
all  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  nuiuy  of  them  eloquent.  We 
select  extracts  from  those  the  most  represeutativo  in  their  char- 
acter. 

Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  asked  to  be  allowed,  btfore  lie  opened  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  to  assure  his  friends  of  the  reason  why  he 
found  himself  there.     He  said: 

Inasmuch  as  the  company  express  willingness  to  hear  historical  inci- 
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<J«'nt*.  any  little  incident  which  shall  connect  me  with  those  to  whom  I 
c.xiiiiot  claim  to  be  a  brother,  seems  to  be  fairly  brought  forward.  One 
of  iiiv  carlierft  rocollectioiii  i-<  of  an  annual  pili^rima^e  made  by  my  par- 
vtitH  to  tiie  west.  The  young  horso  was  brought  up,  fatted  by  a  week's 
ri'^i  and  high  feeding,  prancing  and  caracoling  to  the  door.  It  came 
to  the  corner  and  was  soon  over  the  western  hills.  He  was  gone  a 
f,jrtni<'ht;  and  one  afternoon — it  always  seemed  to  me  it  was  a  Sunday 
afternoon — we  saw  an  equipage  crawling  from  the  west  towards  the 
old  homestead ;  the  young  horse,  who  set  out  fat  and  prancing,  worn 
thin  and  reduced  by  a  long  journey — the  chaise  covered  witli  dust,  and 
all  speaking  of  a  terrible  crusade,  a  formidable  pilgrimage.  Winter- 
evening  stories  told  me  where — to  Berkshire,  to  the  borders  of  New 
York,  to  the  old  domain,  owned  so  long  that  there  seemed  a  kind  of 
hereditary  love  for  it.  Many  years  passed  away,  and  I  traveled  down 
the  beautiful  Rhine.  I  wished  to  see  the  equally  beautiful  Hudson. 
1  found  myself  at  Albany;  a  few  hours'  ride  brought  me  to  Pittstield, 
and  I  went  to  the  little  spot,  the  scene  of  this  pilgrimage — a  mansion — 
and  found  it  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  meadow,  through  which  the 
winding  river  made  its  course  in  a  thousand  fantastic  curves ;  the 
"mountains  reared  their  heads  around  it,  the  blue  air  which  makes  our 
city-pale  cheeks  again  to  deepen  with  the  hue  of  health,  coursing  about 
it  pure  and  free.  I  recognized  it  as  the  scene  of  the  annual  pilgrimage. 
Since  then  I  have  made  an  annual  visit  to  it. 

In  1735,  Hon.  Jacob  Wendell,  my  grandfather  in  the  maternal  line, 
bought  a  township  «ot  then  laid  out — the  township  of  Pontoosuc — and 
'that  Little  spot  which  we  still  hold  is  the  relic  of  twenty-four  thousand 
acres  of  baronial  territory.  When  I  say  this,  no  feeling  which  can  be 
the  subject  of  ridicule  animates  my  bosom.  I  know  too  well  that  the 
hills  and  rocks  outlast  our  families.  I  know  we  fixll  upon  the  places  we 
claim,  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  fall,  and  as  passed  the  soil  from  the 
hands  of  the  original  occupants  into  the  hands  of  my  immediate  ances- 
tors, I  know  it  must  pass  from  me  and  mine ;  and  yet  with  pleasure 
and  pride  I  feel  I  can  take  every  inhabitaut  by  the  hand  and  say,  If  1 
am  not  a  son  or  a  grandson,  or  even  a  nephew  of  this  fair  county,  I  am 
at  least  allied  to  it  by  hereditary  relation. 

Doctor  Holmes  then  read  the  verses  commencing,  "Come  back 
to  your  mother,  ye  children, "'  which  are  publislied  in  his  poems. 

Hon.  Jolin  Mills  of  Springfield,  who  spoke  iu  behalf  of  his 
native  town,  Sandisfield,  said  : 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  until  lite  is  considerably  advanced,  that  we  feel 
any  particular  solicitude  as  to  the  place  where  it  may  terminate  ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  speud  their  days 
where  they  were  born,  are  conscious  of  the  true  cause  that  gives  ihe 
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charm  to  that  locality.  If  there  be  in  this  village  one  who  was  hi  re 
born  and  has  here  passed  his  days,  one  who  has  survived  the  friends  and 
companions  of  his  youth,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  remnant  of  lift-  can 
be  more  happily  spent  here  than  el>ewhere,  and  would  probably  assign 
as  a  reason,  that  here  are  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  and  here  tuo,  he 
desires  to  make  his  own.  But  remove  him  permanently  to  some  oih.-r 
section  of  the  country,  and  he  would  soon  be  sensible  of  another  cause 
for  this  local  preference.  The  place  to  which  we  may  suppose  hiiu 
removed,  might  have  charms,  if  possible,  superior  to  those  of  your  vil- 
lage. From  his  window,  or  in  his  walks,  the  most  delightful  scenery 
should  be  presented  to  his  view,  and  he  should  be  able  fully  to  appreci- 
ate its  beauties  ;  still  there  would  be  something  wanting  ;  the  eye 
■would  nowhere  rest  on  certain  well-known  objects  of  inanimate  nature. 
intimately  entwined  with  his  earliest  impressions.  "  Where,"  he  would 
exclaim,  "  where  is  the  great  elm  around  whose  trunk,  and  in  the  shade 
of  whose  branches,  I  gamboled  with  my  youthful  companions,  sixty 
years  ago  ?  Where  the  beautiful  curve-crested  mountain-range  in  the 
west  ?  The  higher  elevation  at  the  north,  and  those  in  the  east  ? 
Elevations  on  which  I  gazed  with  admiring  wonder,  before  my  tongue 
was  able  to  articulate  their  names.  Elevations,  the  view  and  contem- 
plation of  which,  gave  the  first  impress  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  to 
my  imagination."  Such  would  be  the  language  of  his  heart  ;  and, 
could  you  place  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  in  a  position  most  favorable 
for  effect  upon  his  vision,  they  would  be  inadequate  substitutes  for 
those  I  have  named  ;  the  form  and  size  of  which,  with  their  garniture 
of  light  and  shade,  would  be  bltuded  with,  and  in  fact  constitute  a  part 
of,  his  moral  existence. 

Theodore  Sedgwick  of  New  York,  gave  the  following  senti- 
ment: "The  stock  of  Xew  England — It  is  the  stock  of  old 
England — their  virtue,  their  intelligence,  with  equality  added." 
And  in  response  to  this  toast,  and  to  an  allusion  to  tlie  great 
English  tragedian,  Macready,  Governor  Briggs  called  upon  that 
gentleman,  who  came  forward,  and  recited  Leigh  Hunt's  poem, 
"Abou  Ben'Adhem.'' 

David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  said : 

It  has  happened  that  most  of  us  who  emigrated  from  this  county, 
went  away  in  early  manhood.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been  a  great 
advantage.  I  conceive  it  gives  us  not  only  familiarity  with  this  most 
excellent  scenery,  but  it  gives  us  the  impression,  which  we  could  not 
have  got  in  many  otlier  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  sort  of  society  whicii 
is  peculiarly  the  product  of  American  institutions.  If  I  were  to  point 
out  to  a  foreigner  anywhere  in  this  country,  an  example  of  a  commu- 
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tjity  who?e  social  law  and  beauty  were  what  I  should  say  should  be  the 
production  of  American  institutions,  I  should  point  out  the  county  of 
iV,-r'iwsliire.  It  is  around  us — it  is  at  our  feet.  It  is  the  spectacle  of 
that  social  equality  witiiout  rudeness,  accompanied  by  refinement  such 
»-•«  I  apprehend  few  parts  of  this  country  can  show.  Young  men  living 
in  such  a  community,  with  such  iuflurnces  of  scenery  and  of  social  law, 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  tliat  all  of  us  should  have  gone  away  deeply 
impressed  with  the  scenes  which  we  have  left,  and  that  we  should  carry 
them  with  us  as  long  as  our  hearts  continue  to  beat  ? 

Rev.  Joshua  N.  Danfortli  of  Alexandria,  D.  C,  and  a  son  of 
Colonel  Danforth  of  Pittsfield,  said  : 

We  stand  here  to-day,  numbering  forty  in  relationship — twenty-five 
of  us  the  direct  descendants  of  David  Noble  of  Williamstown,  the 
upright  judge,  the  exemplary  Christian.  *  «  *  *  The  scenes  we  wit- 
ness to-day,  are,  indeed,  impressive.  Genius  is  pouring  out  his  treas- 
ures with  a  generosity  suited  to  the  great  occasion.  Poetry  is  weav- 
ing her  most  beautiful  garland.  Friendship  brings  her  costly  ofi"er- 
ings  to  this  altar.  Even  history  has  a  portion  in  the  reminiscences 
of  this  auspicious  daj'.  The  muses  and  graces  have  conspired  to  honor 
the  occasion.  And  if  the  joys  of  the  living  must  be  mingled  with  those 
sorrows  which  affection  pays  to  the  dead,  the  depth  of  the  emotion 
attests  the  value  of  the  tribute. 

The  president  read  a  tribute  by  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick  to  Dr. 
William  Ellery  Channing,  whose  last  public  address  had  been 
delivered  at  Lenox,  on  the  first  of  August,  1842,  the  anniversary 
of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  died  in  tliat  town 
shortly  afterwards.  The  tribute  closed  with  the  following  jias- 
sage  from  tliat  address  : 

Men  of  Berkshire,  whose  nerves  and  souls  the  mountain-air  has 
braced,  you  surely  will  respond  to  him  who  speaks  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  and  the  misery  of  bondage.  I  feel  as  if  the  feeble  voice  which 
now  addresses  you,  must  find  an  echo  in  these  forest-crowned  heiglits. 
Do  they  not  impart  sometiiing  of  their  own  power  and  loftiness  to 
men's  souls  ?  Should  our  commonwealth  ever  be  invaded  by  victorious 
armies,  Freedom's  last  asylum  will  be  here.  Here  may  a  free  spirit, 
in-iy  reverence  for  all  human  rights,  may  sympathy  for  all  the  oppressed, 
niay  a  stern,  solemn  purpose  to  give  no  sanction  to  oppression,  take 
stronger  and  stronger  possession  of  men's  minds,  and  from  these  moun- 
tains may  generous  impulses  spread  far  and  wide  I  " 

"  God  grant,"  added  ^Miss  Sedgwick,  "  that  this  appeal,  made 
by  a  voice  now  liushed  iu  death,  may  meet  a  perpetual  response 
71 
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in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  from  generation  to  generation,  wlil!,- 
time  shall  endure.  May  they  not  he  satisfied  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  heiiig  natives  of  Berksliire,  Ijut  strive  in  whatever  elinic, 
under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  he  placed,  to  wear  alwuys 
the  Berkshire  hadge — Industry,  Uprightness,  Humanity.'' 

Hon.  Julius  Eockwell  heing  called  upon  hy  the  president,  as  a 
Connecticut  hoy,  hut  a  Berkshire  man,  responded  : 

Sir,  you  have  rightly  said,  I  am  not  one  of  Berkshire's  sons.  But  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  make  my  position  better;  and  I  say  to  every 
yourig  man  who  hears  me,  go  and  do  likewise;  for  with  the  most  per- 
severing exertions,  he  can  obtain,  if  he  be  not  too  late,  a  Berkshire 
wife. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  spoken  here,  has  told  you  how  fortu- 
nate it  is  in  young  life,  to  go  from  Berkshire;  I  can  tell  him  how  fortu- 
nate it  is  in  young  life  to  come  to  the  county  of  Berkshire.  Another 
gentleman,  with  great  beauty  and  power,  spoke  of  the  feeling  that  per- 
■vades  every  heart  on  this  occasion,  as  the  feeling  of  the  young  eagle 
returning  to  the  eagle's  nest.  What  think  you  is  the  feeling  of  the 
eagle  mother,  as  she  sees  her  young  strong  in  pinions,  strong  in  all 
that  becomes  and  ennobles  tlreir  kind,  returning  to  their  mother's  nest  V 

Dr.  Orville  Dewey  of  New  York,  in  the  course  of  remarks  dis- 
tinguished hy  his  peculiar  eloquence,  said : 

We  may  have  found  wealth,  splendor,  fame,  elsewhere;  but  there  is 
no  spot  of  earth  like  this.  If  I  express  my  own  feelings,  all  other 
aspects  wear  an  air  of  strangeness  and  foreignness,  in  comparison  with 
these.  And  yet,  after  all,  I  feel  how  utterly  vain  are  my  efl'orts  to 
express  this  sentiment.  There  is  something  coiled  up  in  this  sentiment 
which  I  cannot  unfold.  It  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
venerable  fathers  of  the  church  in  this  county — Doctor  West,  one  of 
the  most  learned,  pure,  gentle  spirits  that  ever  lived.  I  recollect  one 
day  of  hearing  a  little  child  read  the  scrii)ture3.  Its  voice  had  nothing 
remarkably  impressive  ;  it  was  a  child's  voice.  I  found  myself  moved 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  yet  unable  to  tell  why,  for  I 
understood  not  what  she  uttered.  On  a  few  moments'  reflection  I  dis- 
covered that  the  tone  of  that  little  child's  voice  was  like  the  voice  of 
Doctor  West  in  prayer.  So  I  think  it  is  with  home-affections  ;  we  are 
moved,  we  can  scarcely  tell  why,  at  the  sound  of  the  word  home.  It  is 
good  fur  us  to  cherish  these  affections.  Antaeus,  the  child  of  Terra  and 
and  Nt-ptune,  of  earth  and  sea,  only  on  the  earth  could  be  strong, 
could  draw  his  replenished  energies,  enabling  him  to  hold  contest  with 
the  foe;  and  thus  it  is  we  turn  hither  on  the  waves  of  life;  we  sprcail 
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f>-ir  Rails  for  tlie  haven  of  honor;  but  after  all,  the  re-aSbrrled  strength 
an<l  courajje  to  fight  with  perils  is  drawn  from  the  hoiae-affections. 

Mr.  Ilockwcll  read  the  following  .sentiment,  sent  by  ]Mr3.  Sig- 
(Mirney: 

THE  OLD  BAY  STATE. 

You  scarce  can  50,  where  streamlets  flow, 

In  prairie,  or  western  glen, 
Or  among  the  great,  in  halls  of  state. 

But  you'll  fiml  the  Berkshire  men  : 
May  the  blessing  of  health  and  well-spent  wealth. 

And  stainless  names  await, 
(With  the  treasured  glee  of  this  jubilee.) 

The  sons  of  the  old  Bay  State. 

In  aiHition  to  those  already  mentioned,  speeches  were  made  hy 
.Marshall  S.  Bidwell  of  New  York,  Judge  Charles  A.  Dewey  of 
Nortliampton,  Jo.^iah  Quincy  of  New  Hampshire,  Prof.  Chester 
Dewey  of  Rochester,  oST.  Y.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Brigham,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York,  and  Timothy  Childs  of  Rochester.  Sentiments  were  of- 
fered by  Drake  ]Mills  of  New  York,  Thomas  Allen  of  St.  Louis, 
Charles  R.  Gold  of  Buffalo,  Reuel  Smith  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Charles  Goodrich  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  of 
Amherst  College,  Dr.  L.  A.  Smith  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Silas  Met- 
•calf  of  Kinderhook,  D.  C.  Whitewood  of  Michigan,  and  Y^illiam 
1*.  Palmer  of  New  York.  ]Mr.  Palmer's  sentiment  was  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Alvan  Hyde,  of  Lee  : 

Saint!  in  thy  loss  we  learn  this  blessed  lore, 

That  not  to  breathe  is  not  to  Ik?  no  more  ! 

Oh,  no ;  to  those  whose  days  like  thine  have  passed, 

In  self-denying  kindness  to  the  last. 

Remains,  unfading  with  the  final  breath, 

A  green  and  sweet  vitality  in  death  ! 

The  liour  of  parting  having  come.  Judge  Samuel  R.  Betts, 
''hairman  of  the  New  York  committee,  made  the  farewell-address 
in  their  behalf;  at  the  close  of  which  he  said: 

The  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  during  the  past  few  days,  in 
visiting  a  series  of  your  beautiful  tow^ns,  to  compare,  to  some  extent, 
the  present,  with  the  state  of  the  county  in  ISOG,  when  my  residence 
Jn  it  ceased.  Since  that  period,  the  doubled  population,  the  improved 
culture  of  the  laud,  the  thrifty  appearance  of  villages,  and  farm-resi- 
dences, and  manufactories,  the  increase  of  churches,  schools  and  acade- 
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mies;  all  denote  an  eminent  and  solid  advance  in  wealth,  rcfiiiemeiit, 
and  the  substantial  comforts  of  life.  In  view  of  this  great  and  interest- 
ing progress  and  improvement  in  well-being  here,  the  thought  sooins 
appropriate  to  us,  that  we  emigrants  should  realize  that  there  is  mm-li 
before  us  to  do,  to  render  our  conditions  abroad  of  equal  fellowship 
with  those  in  old  Berkshire  at  home. 

Kev.  Dr.  Todd,  cliairman  of  the  Berksliire  committee,  responded 
in  a  touching  speech,  in  which  was  the  following  paragraph  : 

We  have  often  thought,  Sir, — thought  with  pride,  of  our  gorgeous 
hills  and  valleys,  which  have  been  so  beautifully  celebrated  at  this 
time  ;  we  have  often  taken  pride  in  this,  our  home,  and  in  all  that  is 
included  in  the  term  "  Berkshire,"  and  thought  that  we  had  scenery 
unsurpassed  in  nature.  "We  thought  that  this  occasion  would  bring 
bright  and  loved  beings  around  us  —  brighter  and  more  loved  than 
whom,  could  not  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  I  doubt  not, 
this  pride  in  tlie  present  occupants  of  Berkshire,  has  been  justly  rebuked 
and  deeply  humbled.  We  had  no  conception  of  the  beauty,  the  inter- 
lect,  the  character,  and  the  real  nobility  of  nature,  which  this  meeting 
would  call  home  ;  and  hereafter  we  shall  look  back  upon  this  gathering 
as  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  occasions  in  our  earthly  pil- 
grimage. We  have  been  thinking  how  we  could  erect  some  monument 
of  this  jubilee.  In  our  wisdom,  we  have  spoken  of  several,  but  after 
all,  God  has  been  before  us,  and  His  mighty  hand  hath  reared  the  mon- 
ument. That  hill,  from  which  we  came  to  this  pavilion,  will  hereafter 
bear  the  name  of  "Jubilee  Hill,"  and  when  our  heads  are  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  we  have  passed  away  and  are  forgotten,  we  hope  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  children's  children,  will  walk  over  that  beautiful  spot  ami 
say,  "  here  our  fathers  and  mothers  celebrated  the  Berkshire  Jubilee  !  " 
This  monument  shall  stand  as  long  as  the  foot-stool  of  God  shall 
remain. 

At  the  close  of  Doctor  Todd's  speech,  hearty  cheers  were  given 
for  the  old  homestead;  and,  in  response,  for  the  emigrants.  TJie 
band  played  a  farewell-strain.  The  multitude  separated,  most  of 
them  in  tears  ;  and  the  Berksliire  Jubilee  was  over.  It  had  cer- 
tainly accomplisheil  all  its  originators  anticipated,  as  explained  in 
Doctor  Cook's  opening  speech. 

.In  the  course  of  the  jubilee,  Kev.  ]Messrs.  John  Todd  and 
Edward  Ballard,  Charles  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
and  Dr.  Henry  L.  Sabin,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  edit  a 
volume  containing  the  sjteeches,  odes,  hymns,  sentiments  and 
other  proceedings.     The   volume,   containing    two   hundred    and 
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f.»rtv-tv\-o  large  octavo  pages,  was  publislu'd;  and  coutuincd,  in 
addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
SttfIJ'ritl.re  Indians,  l-y  Thomas  Allen,  an  article  on  tlie  Litera- 
ture of  Berkshire,  a  list  of  missionaries  from  Berkshire,  and 
rha[>lains  in  the  Frencli  and  Indian,  and  revolutionary  wars,  bj 
llvY.  AVilliam  Allen,  D.  D.;  and  the  Last  chapter  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Berkshire  Jubilee,  by  Miss  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick.  The 
r<'ason  that  no  contribution  from  William  CuUen  Bryant  appears 
in  the  programme  of  the  exercises  is  explained  by  tlie  following 
letter  from  jNIr.  Bryant  to  Judge  Betts,  which  illustrates  the  well- 
known  fact  that  even  the  truest  poet  cannot  always  write  occa- 
sional verses  to  order : 

New  York,  August  14,  ISil. 
My  Dear  Sik: — I  wrote  you  that  I  would  supply  a  few  verses  to  be 
set  to  music  for  the  Berkshire  celebration  ;  but  I  find,  after  attempting 
a:,'ain  and  again,  I  produce  nothing  that  would  not  disgrace  me  by  its 
Hat  and  commonplace  character.  I  have  torn  up  the  verses,  and 
acknowledge  that  I  cannot  fulfill  the  engagement.  It  is  mortifying,  but 
I  find  no  alternative.  The  committee,  I  am  sure,  will  see  that  it  may 
be  ditEcult  for  some  minds  to  summon  up  a  poetic  rapture  upon  a 
given  occasion,  and  will  indulgently  take  the  attempt  for  the  deed. 

In  many  respects  the  year  selected  for  the  jubilee  was  one  of 
tlie  hap2)ie6t — probably  the  most  happy — which  could  have  been 
selected  in  the  annals  of  Berkshire  or  of  Pittsfield,  for  such  a 
festival.  Both  the  town  and  the  county  were  in  the  first  flush  of 
many  prides.  Four  years  before,  the  completion  of  the  Western 
railroad  had  opened  for  the  county  communication  with  the  great 
w.>rld  without,  and  had  given  to  Pittsfield  new  prominence 
and  prosperity.  The  year  1814,  was,  moreover,  one  of  unusual 
success  in  all  industrial  enterprises.  In  less  material  glories, 
the  county,  through  the  pens  of  Bryant  and  Miss  Sedgwick,  had 
l'*ng  been  growing  up  to  a  fame  which  then  seemed  full}'  ripe. 
The  great  colleges  and  schouls  of  Berkshire  flourished  more  tlian 
ever.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth,  its 
chief  magistrate  had  the  year  before  been  elected  from  the  old 
county,  and  Pittstield  was  proud  that  he  was  one  of  her  own 
citizens.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  lier  sons  had  also  been 
elected  at  the  same  time  to  succeed  the  governor  in  the  national 
house  (.if  representatives.  liev.  Mr.  Tudd,  already  famous  as  an 
author,  and   then    in  the  full   vigor  of  his    intellect,  had  recently 
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become  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  contributed  mucli  by  liis 
wonderful  tact  and  aj)titude  in  management,  to  the  smooth  work- 
ing of  tlie  progranimo.  A  more  hap[)y  combination  of  circum- 
stances could  hardly  have  been  desired. 

Perhaps  we  shall  find  no  more  fitting  place  than  this  to  intro 
duce  sketches  of  Messrs.  Briggs,  Rockwell  and  Colt. 

George  Nixon  Briggs  was  born  at  South  Adams,  April  12. 
1796.  His  father,  Allen  Briggs,  was  a  native  of  Cranston,  K.  I., 
and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Brown,  was  born 
in  Cumberland,  in  the  same  state.  T\"hen  George  was  seven 
years  old,  the  family  removed  from  South  Adams  to  Manchester,  Vt., 
and  two  years  afterwards  to  the  village  of  White  Creek,  in  Wash- 
ington county,  New  York.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  influences 
which  had  a  decisive  effect  upon  his  after  life.  "His  training,'' 
says  liis  biographer.  Prof.  W.  C.  Bichards,  ''  had  always  been 
of  a  decided  religious  character,  *  *  *  and,  while  he  was  in  his 
fourteenth  year  he  became  the  subject  of  personal  religious  experi- 
ence, and  was  soon  after  baptized  and  received  into  the  Baptist 
church  at  "White  Creek." 

He  entered  with  characteristic  eagerness  into  the  new  and 
almost  fascinating  interests  of  the  religious  services,  and  soon 
began  to  exhort  in  the  meetings.  His  youth  gave  a  charm  to  his 
appeals.  "His  eloquent,  and  what  were  deemed  almost  miracu- 
lous, addresses  in  religious  meetings,"  says  his  friend,  Hon.  Hiland 
Hall  of  Vermont,  "  drew  together  great  crowds  of  people,  and 
elicited  very  general  and  extensive  appreciation  and  admiration." 

To  the  faith  which  he  then  embraced  and  the  church  into 
which  he  was  then  baptized,  he  continued  devotedly  and  affection- 
ately faithful  to  his  life's  end.  Forty-five  years  afterwards,  in 
reply  to  a  remark,  which  he  overheard,  that  it  "  seemed  strange 
that  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  president  of  a 
Baptist  missionary  society,''  he  replied,  "Sir,  I  think  it  more 
honor  to  be  president  of  a  Baptist  missionary  society  than  to  be 
governor  of  Massachusetts." 

Shortly  after  his  conversion,  George  spent  three  years  in  learn- 
ing the  hatter's  trade  ;  but,  although  he  had  become  sufficiently 
master  of  the  art  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  he  abandoned 
it,  and  in  1813,  with  five  dollars  which  h"e  had  earned  at  haying, 
in  his  pocket,  he  left  home,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
with Kasson  of  South  Adams.    In  1814,  he  removed  to  Lanes- 
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?-..ro  Mid  continued  his  studies  in  the  oflRce  of  Luther  Wash- 
!>urn,  E.-jq.  He  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1818.  A  few  months 
l'if<'re,  lie  had  been  married  to  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  Ezra 
Hall  of  Lanesboro.  The  first  ofiice  which  he  held  was  that  of 
town-clerk  of  Lanesboro,  to  which  he  was  cliosen  in  1824.  In 
ISL'd,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Lincoln,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  highways  for  Berkshire  county,  which 
j'lace  he  held  until  the  board  was  superseded  by  county-commis- 
sioners elected  by  the  people.  He  was  also  division-inspector  of 
militia,  which  he  resigned  in  IS.jO,  and  was  succeeded  by  E.  H. 
(.'ult.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  this  period  of  his 
life  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  an  article  in 
the  Sim-  of  1827,  giving  an  account  of  wool  growers  and  manu- 
facturers :  '■  George  X.  Briggs,  Esq.,  displayed  an  accuracy  of 
knowledge,  and  depth  of  thought  and  reasoning  upon  the  great 
topics  of  tlie  meeting,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  them,  answering  to  the  high  appreciation  which  the 
«:(>unty  entertains  of  his  abilities.''  He  was  elected  to  congress  in 
the  fall  of  1830,  and  was  successively  re-elected,  until  July, 
1841;  his  career  there  being  distinguished  for  devotion  to  tl\e 
cause  of  American  manufactures,  and  the  consistency  of  his  life 
with  his  religious  and  temperance  principles.  In  1842,  he 
removed  from  Lanesboro  to  Pittstield.  In  the. fall  of  1843,  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  which  office  he 
held  by  annual  re-election  uni^l  18o0.  Of  his  public  life  up  to 
this  time,  he  says  : 

I  was  six  times  elected  to  congress  from  the  Berkshire  District,  and 
seven  times  chosen  Governor  of  ^lassachusetts.  I  never  asked  a  man 
to  vote  for  me  for  either  of  these  oflices,  or  asked  a  man  to  attend  a 
political  convention  when  I  was  nominated,  or  to  use  any  influence  in 
any  way  to  promote  my  election  to  either  of  those  ofTices.  *  *  *  No 
nian  ever  said  to  me  that  the  interest  of  the  whig  party  required,  or 
would  be  promoted  or  injured  by  my  doing  or  omitting  to  do  anything. 
•  •  » 

This  last  statement  is  remarkable,  and  as  honorable  to  the 
uhig  leaders  as  to  the  goviTuor  ;  for,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
'hat  during  the  later  years  of  his  administration  occurred  the 
jft'xican  war,  involving  the  question,  what  ^NLissachusetts  should 
do  in  regard  to  raising  volunteers  for  what  the  governor  and  a 
large  portion  of  his  party  regarded  as   an    injust  invasion  of  a 
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sister-repuLlic ;  the  anti-slavery  and  free-soil  agitations,  and  the 
coalition  between  *he  free-soil  and  democratic  parties,  whit  h 
resulted  iu  his  own  defeat  and  that  of  his  party.  And  in  tlit^ 
very  last  j-ear  of  his  guhernatorial  life  there  came  before  liim  thu 
question  of  the  pardon  of  Professor  Webster,  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Doctor  Parkman;  a  question  which  agitated  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth  almost  as  much  as  any  of  the  great  political 
contests  of  the  day.  In  1851,  Governor  P>riggs  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  continued  in  private  life  until  August, 
1853,  when  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Clifford,  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  -n'hich  office  he  held  until  that  court 
was  abolished  in  1858,  and  the  Superior  Court  established  in  its 
stead.     This  closed  his  official  career. 

During  its  whole  course,  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morality.  Of  his  love  for  the 
church  with  which  he  was  identified,  something  has  already  been 
8aid.  His  regard  for  morals  was  not  confined  to  any  one  branch 
— public  or  private ;  but  he  was  the  special  advocate  of  temper- 
ance. His  labors  in  this  cause  began  in  the  very  first  dawn  of 
the  temperance-reformation  in  1828,  and  from  that  time  they 
were  unintermitted.  His  speeches  in  that  behalf  were  innumer- 
able ;  his  attendance  upon  conventions  and  public  meetings  was 
as  constant  and  frequent  as  his  public  duties  permitted.  And 
bis  private  and  personal  effort  was  not  less  assiduous. 

Public  education,  from  that  of  the  college  and  the  normal 
academy,  down  to  the  primary-school,  was  an  object  of  his  con- 
stant solii-itude;  and  some  of  his  characteristic  speeches  were 
made  at  their  anniversaries.  At  the  inauguration  of  ti4A*tate 
normal  school  in  Westfield,  speaking  of  common  schools,  he  said: 

I  can  recall  the  case  of  a  poor  boy  who  once  sat  upon  the  hard  plank 
seat  in  one  of  these  schools,  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  this  state, 
while  his  father  was  toiling  at  the  anvil  for  his  daily  bread  ;  who,  under 
the  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence,  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens 
infinitely  beyond  his  deserts,  and  who,  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  com- 
monwealth, deems  it  his  highest  honor  to  plead  for  the  cause  of  common- 
school  education. 

Governor  Briggs's  closing  days  were  saddened  by  the  gather- 
ing clouds  and  buri.ting  storm  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  the 
departure  of  his  youngest  son  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  danger 
and  death  are  not  met  upon  the  battle-field  alone.     They  came  to 
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liim  one  still  afternoon,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  liis  own  peacefiJ 
Iiuuit',  unannoimced  by  any  warning  voice  of  disease. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  S*_ptemLer,  ISCl,  while  pre- 
paring to  carry  to  their  home  some  ladies,  whose  carriage  had 
broken  down  in  front  of  his  house,  while  taking  down  liis  overcoat, 
he  overtlirew  a  loaded  gun  which  had  been  misplaced  under  it. 
It  was  discharged,  and  the  contents  were  lodged  in  the  side  of 
his  face,  inflicting  a  terrible  wound.  His  friend,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Childs,  was  called,  and  other  surgeons  were  soon  in  attendance. 
From  the  first,  it  was  Governor  Briggs's  impression  that  the 
injury  would  prove  fatal ;  but  Dr.  Childs  felt  some  little  confi- 
dence that  if  he  could  inspire  the  sufferer  with  hope,  his  life 
might  be  saved;  and  for  a  brief  time  the  result  seemed  to  answer 
his  expectations. 

The  wound,  however,  soon  again  obtained  the  mastery,  and  the 
patient  continued  to  sink  until  the  evening  of  the  eleventh,  when 
he  foil  into  a  gentle  slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  everywhere  received  with  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  sorrow,  both  from  the  press  and  from  public 
bodies.  With  many  of  the  latter,  indeed,  he  was  officially  con- 
nected :  Among  them  the  American  Tract  Society,  The  Baptist 
Foreign  Missionary  Union,  The  National  Temperance  Alliance, 
The  State  Sabbath  School  Union,  and  the  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  all  of  which  he  was  president,  and  several 
colleges  of  which  he  was  trustee.  ^ 

In  Pittsfield,  every  possible  demonstration  of  respect  was  i>aid 
to  his  memory.  All  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town,  with  many 
«listinguishcd  men  from  abroad — among  them  ex-Governors 
^Va^hburn  and  Clifford,  Chief-Justice  Bigelow,  Hon.  John  Z. 
Coodrich,  and  the  delegates  of  several  of  the  societies  before- 
mentioned,  were  among  the  congregation  which  thronged  the 
Baptist  Church  at  his  funeral.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
pastor,  Bev.  Dr.  Porter,  and  all  the  other  Protestant  clergymen 
of  the  town  took  part  in  the  exerciM-s,  which  were  exceedingly 
impressive.      The    sun    had    already    set   when     the    procession 

^  He  liaJ  also  declined  several  similar  positions  ;  among  them,  that  of 
«eerotary  of  the  American  Sunday  Scliool  Union,  secretary  of  the  Ameriean 
iintl  Fori.'i;^n  Bible  Society,  and  chancellor  of  tlie  Madison  University,  New 
^urk.  In  Pittsfield,  every  possible  demonstration  of  respect  was  paid  to  his 
nieniory. 
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reached  the  spot  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  where  he  now  r.'>t-i 
bent-ath  a  handsome  and  appro[>riate  monument. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  was  held  at  the  Fir>t 
Congregational  Church,  and  the  Sunday'  evening  next  after  his 
death,  in  order  to  express  their  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained. Hev.  Dr.  Todd  presided,  and  addresses  were  maile  by 
him,  by  Hon.  ^Messrs.  Henry  H.  Childs,  James  D.  Colt  and 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett  of  Pittsfield,  Hon.  Oliver  "Warner,  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth,  Eev.  Dr.  ]\rarsh,  secretary  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  E,ev.  Dr. Warren  of  Loston,  Hon.  Thomas  Colt, 
and  James  Francis,  Esq.,  senior  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Pittsfield.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  in  his  old  home  at  Lanes- 
boro.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Berkshire  bar,  Hon.  Increase  Sum- 
ner, chairman,  and  Henry  W.  Taft,  Esq.,  secretary,  resolutions 
reported  by  ^Messrs.  H.  W.  Bishop,  Increase  Sumner  and  George 
J.  Tuckur,  eloijuently  portraying  the  character  of  Governor 
Briggs,  and  their  grief  in  his  death,  were  passed.  ]Mr.  Sumner, 
in  i?porting  them  to  the  court,  paid  a  most  classical  tribute  to 
his  deceased  friend.  Chief- Justice  Bigelow  responded  in  similar 
terms,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  : 

The  death  of  Governor  Briggs  will  be  widely  and  deeply  felt  throu;xh- 
out  the  commonwealth.  During  the  many  years  which  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  pass  in  public  life,  he  became  more  generally  know-n  to  ttie 
people  of  the  state  than  most  persons  who  are  called  to  fill  high  offi- 
cial stations.  His  great  affability  of  manner,  and  the  republican  sim- 
plicity which  characterized  his  intercourse  with  otliers,  allowed  every 
one  to  approach  him  with  perfect  freedom,  and  he  won  the  hearts  of  :ill 
by  the  genial  traits  which  distinguished  him. 

In  all  the  eulogiums  which  the  death  of  Governor  Brijjsrs  called 
fortli,  there  were  no  more  truthful  words  tlian  these.  If  there 
was  any  one  art  in  which  he  excelled  more  than  in  others,  it  was 
that  of  making  friends.  In  many  points,  he  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent talents;  in  this,  of  genius.  Pie  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  creating  a  new  friendship,  or  of  deepening  an  old  one  ;  and  tiie 
day  rarely  passed  when  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  were  not  accom- 
plhshed,  in  personal  intercourse  ;  while,  by  his  public  acts  and 
addresses,  he  reached  the  hearts  of  thousands  whom  he  never 
knew.  •    In  closing  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  man,  we  cannut  du 
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Ix'ttcT  than  to  employ  tlie  words  wliicli  a  true  poet  wrote  concern- 
ing a  great  soldier : 

Since  he  had  tlie  genius  to  be  loved, 

Let  him  have  the  justice  to  be  honored  in  his  grave. 

Hon.  Julius  Eockwell  was  Lorn  at  CokLrook,  Conn.,  April  26, 
ISUa.  He  attended  the  common-scliools,  and  worked  on  liis 
fatliers  farm,  until  he  left  home  to  commence  his  preparatory- 
studies  for  college.  These  he  pursued  with  Eev.  Dr.  Ealph  Emerson 
of  Xorfolk,  Conn.,  and  Eey.  Dr.  Cooley  of  Granville,  IMass.,  and 
entered  Yale  College  in  1822  ;  graduating  in  1S2G.  He  studied 
law  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  at  the  law-school  in  New  Haven,  and  with 
Hon.  Henry  HuLbard,  at  Pittsfield.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
iJerkshire  bar  in  1830,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion as  partner  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 

He  married,  in  ISoG,  jNfiss  Lucy  Forbes,  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  P.  Walker  of  Lenox.     For  four  years,  from  1834  to  1837, 

•lie  was  s^representative  in  the  legislature  from  Pittsfield,  and, 
for  the  last  three  speaker  of  the  house.  From  1838  to  1840,  he 
was  one  of  the  bank-commissioners.  In  1843,  he  was  elected 
representative  in  congress,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1S54,  when  he  declined  re-election  ;  being  appointed  in  that  year, 

.  by  Governor  Washburn,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  senate,  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Edward  Everett.  He  held  tlie  seat  during 
part  of  the  sessions  of  1854  and  1855,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
legislature  of  the  latter  year,  by  the  sudden  accession  to  power 
of  the  American  party,  to  which  he  declined  to  give  his  adhesion. 
In  1853,  he  was,  with  Governor  Eriggs,  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  In  1858,  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  legis- 
lature from  Pittsfield,  and  was  again  made  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  At  the  organization  of  the  superior  court  in 
1S50,  he  was  appointed  one  of  its  judges.  In  18G5,  lie  removed 
to  Lenox. 

James  D.  Colt  was  born  October  8,  1819,  being  the  eldest  son 
of  Ezekiel  E.  Colt.  He  graduated  at  "Williams  College  in  1838 ; 
after  which  he  passed  two  years  as  tutor  in  a  private  family  in 
Xatchez,  Miss.,  where  he  also  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  In 
the  fall  of  1830,  he  returmd  to  Pittsfield,  and  continued  his  h'gal 
studies  with  Hon.  Julius  Etickwell,  and  at  the  Cambridge  law- 
pchool.     In  1842,  he  was  admitti-d  to  the  bar,  and  entered  into  a 
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partnership  with  Mr.  Ivocku-ell,  which  continued  until  ^Iv.  Jloi-]<. 
well's  appointment  as  judge  in  1849.  It  was  a  somewhat  remark- 
aide  compliiurnt  to  tlie  linn,  that  both  its  niemhers  were  tendered 
this  appointment  at  the  same  time.  IMr.  Colt,  however,  declined 
the  offer,  and,  associating  with  himself  his  brother-indaw,  Thomas 
Perkins  Pingree,  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  law  until 
1865,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court.  His  health  failing,  he  resigned  in  18CC,  and 
visited  Europe.  His  search  for  health  proving  successful,  aud 
a  new. vacancy  occurring  in  1SG8,  he  was  re-appointed  to  the 
supreme  bench  upon  which  he  still  remains. 

Besides  his  judicial  office,  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
Pittsfield  in  1848,  aud  represented  the  town  in  the  legislatures 
of  1853  and  1854,  holding  in  them  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Robert 
Campbell,  in  ISGG,  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  Western  rail- 
road. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BURIAL-PLACES  AND  CEMETERIES. 
[1754-1875.] 

Earliest  burial-places — Condition  of  the  first  central  ground — Movements  for  a 
new — Purcliase  of  the  First-street  ground — The  town-lot — Grants  and  sales 
of  portions  of  the  first  burial-ground — Friends  object  to  the  removal  of  tlie 
dead — A  rural  cemetery  proposed — Town  grants  a  site  to  a  cemetery-cor- 
poration— Preparation  of  the  grounds — Their  dedication — Subseq.ueat  his- 
tory— St.  Joseph's  cemetery. 

THE  burial-ground  near  the  first  meeting-house,  established 
probably  about  the  year  1754/  continued  in  use  until  the 
year  1834,  and  was  for  that  time  the  exclusive  resting-place  of 
the  dead  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  yard  in  the  East 
Part,  and  two,  used  at  different  times,  in  the  West  Part,  all  of  lim- 
ited size.  That  at  the  East  Part,  in  which  lie  buried  the  remains 
of  the  first  white  woman  who  made  her  home  in  the  town,  still 
remains,  and  is  cared  for  respectfully ;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
second  burial-ground  at  the  West  Part;  but  the  first  is  overgrown 
by  woods,  and  is  only  recognized  by  a  few  sunken  and  moss-cov- 
ered head-stones,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  traveler,  on  his  left 
hand,  as  he  begins  to  ascend  the  mountain,  on  the  road  to 
Lebanon  Springs. 

The  first  movement  for  a  new  burial-ground  was  in  the  year 
1826, — in  that  most  spirited  decade  in  the  town's  history,  during 
which  so  many  improvements  were  made — wlien  an  article  was 
inserted  in  the  warrant  for  town-meeting,  "to  sec  if  the  town 
would  appoint  a  committee  to  impiire  into  the  expediency  of  clos- 
ing the  central  burial-ground,  and  opening  another  where  the 
ground  is  Lj.^^s  valualile,  and  lu-tter  adapted  for  that  purpose.'' 

The   town  declined  to  make  the  inr^uiry  then ;  and  in  1830, 

*  See  vol.  I.,  page  159.  > 
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Xathan  Willis,  Calvin  !^^artin,  Jolin  Churcbill,  Lemxiel  Pomerri}*, 
Samuel  ^I.  Mclvaj"",  E.  R.  Colt,  and  Butler  Goodrich,  w.-ro 
appointed  to  report  upon  a  proposed  enlargement  of  the  <<l.i 
ground.  Xothing  came  of  it  that  year;  but  in  1831,  Edward  A. 
Newton,  Simeon  Brown,  and  S.  L.  Kussell,  who  were  appointed 
committee  on  the  same  subject,  reported  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting,  recommending  the  purchase  of  a  new  ground,  and 
the  planting  of  shade-trees  upon  it.  Other  recommendations 
contained  in  the  same  report  were  adopted  by  the  meeting;  but 
upon  this  they  were  requested  to  report  further.  They  probablv 
reiterated  their  recommendation,  although  no  record  of  it  remains  ; 
for  in  1833,  the  town  directed  a  committee,  consisting  of  select- 
men Nathan  AVillis,  Thomas  B.  Strong,  and  Oren  Benedict,  with 
Edward  A.  Newton  and  John  B.  Boot,  to  take  the  matter  of  pro- 
curing land  for  a  new  burial-ground  into  consideration.  This 
committee  reported,  that  for  various  reasons  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  would  give  the  slightest  consideration  to  the  sub- 
jecf  that,  with  slight  reservations,  burials  in  the  old  ground  mu;.t 
soon  cease.  It  was  already  so  entirely  occupied,  that  it  was  a 
common  occurence  in  opening  new  graves  to  find  them  already 
tenanted  by  the  dead  of  the  past.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  spots  which  had  been  reserved,  by  common  consent,  for  the 
use  of  certain  families,  this  experience  was  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception. 

We  can  well  credit  the  committee's  statement.  The  burial- 
ground  contained  only  about  four  acres,  some  portion  of  which  was 
a  ledge ;  and  it  had  been  in  use,  at  the  least,  seventy-two  years. 
With  its  dust  was  mingled,  not  only  that  of  the  fathers  of  the 
to\\Ti,  but  that  of  some  of  the  invaders,  and  some  of  the  defend- 
ers, of  the  country,  in  two  wars. 

The  committee  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  lot  containing 
about  eight  acres,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  estate  of  Thomas 
Melville ;  being  the  same  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
new,  or  First-street,  burial-ground.  This  land  was  offered  for  one 
hundred  an<l  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  with  the  understanding 
that  a  street  three  ro<ls  \\  ide,  to  be  taken,  one-half  from  the  pur- 
chase, and  one-half  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  !Melville 
estate,  should  be  laid  along  its  west  side,  and  be  continued,  by 
another  small  purchase,  to  connect  with  the  street  already  opened 
hmu  Eajt  street,  through  the  grounds  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Allen. 
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It  it'enioil  to  the  committee,  that  the  price  of  the  lot  offered  them 
was  reasonahle,  and  that  it  was  very  suitable  for  the  desired  pur- 
?>■).<(■;  heing  as  near  the  center  of  the  village  as  was  desirahle, 
generally  free  from  rock,  and  in  particular,  as  not  being  subject 
to  the  continual  objection  of  a  thickly-settled  population,  becom- 
ing daily  more  thickly  settled. 

They  deemed  the  amount  of  land  to  be  purchased  full  small  for 
its  purpose,  and  would  have  bargained  for  more,  had  they  not 
thought  it  probable  that  *in  addition  on  the  north  could,  at  any 
time,  be  purchased  on  satisfactory  terms. 

But  the  progress  of  events  soon  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  latter 
opinion.  The  eight  acres  recommended  were  purchased,  and 
established  as  a  burial-ground ;  but  a  very  few  years  later,  the 
Western  railroad  was  laid  through  their  northern  border,  and 
Messrs.  Edward  A.  Xewton  and  Thomas  B.  Strong,  a  majority  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  purchase  of  the  Melville  estate  five  acres 
on  the  north,  as  had  been  suggested  by  them  in  1833,  reported 
that  the/  had  purchased  them  for  eleven  hundred  and  forty-four 
dollars.  "They  were  obliged,''  they  said,  "to  pay  for  this  lot,  a 
higher  price,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  the  railroad- 
company,  who  wanted  it  for  a  gravd-bedj  a  use  which  would 
have  greatly  injured  the  neighboring  property."  This,  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  other  vacant  lot  near  the  center  so  valualile 
for  the  proposed  purpose,  determined  them  to  make  the  purchase. 
The  committee  concluded  their  report  with  the  following  opinion, 
which  proved  as  fallacious  as  their  earlier  one  :  "a  provision  is 
now  made  for  the  remains  of  the  dead,  for  many  years  to  coino, 
in  all  respects  suited  to  the  wants  and  character  of  the  town;  but 
as  it  will  not  all  be  actually  required  for  this  use,  for  several 
years,  the  committee  recommend  tlie  leasing  of  it,  as'it  may  be 
needed." 

This  plot  was  never  used  for  burial-piirposes;  but  became 
known  as  the  Town  Lot,  and  was  the  scene  of  cattle-shows, 
menageries,  and  circuses,  until  it  was  sold  in  1803  to  Samuel  AV. 
Bowerman  and  Kobert  W.  Adam. 

Encroachments  upon  the  limits  of  the  old  First  burial-ground 
began  with  the  taking  from  it  a  portion  of  the  park,  in  170t>. 
Th'-y  were  continued  by  the  lease  to  Dr.  Timothy  Chihls,  and  the 
sale  to  Jonathan  xVllen  &  Brother,  mentioned  elsewhere.  Otlier 
''ales  and  grants  followed,  until  the  whole  western   border  of  rin' 
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ground,  to  the  depth  of  seventy-six  feet,  -was  disposed  of.  Tlie 
larit  sales  in  this  quarter  took  place  in  18-48,  when  the  lino  botwfcii 
the  portion  sold  and  that  retained,  soutli  of  School  street,  \v:id 
straightened,  by  the  sale  of  certain  pieces  of  land  for  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  and  fifty  dollars,  which,  hy  vote  of  the  town,  w;i3 
"divided  among  the  Protestant  parishes  in  it,  in  the  following  pro 
portion :  eleven  hundred  and  forty  dollars  each  to  the  First  ami 
South  Congregational,  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  St.  Stephen's 
parishes  ;  and  two  hundred  to  the  Second  Congregational ;  reserv- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
sale,  and  of  the  removal  of  the  dead  to  the  new  cemetery.  Lots  of 
land  from  tlie  burial-ground  had  previously  been  granted  to  the 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches,  which  the  two  last 
had  sold,  and  the  other  parishes  had  built  upon,  as  stated  in  the 
account  of  their  respective  churches.  In  1849,  another  portion, 
in  the  north-east  corner,  was  set  apart  as  the  site  for  a  high- 
school  house. 

*  All,  or  nearly  all,  these  appropriations  of  the  burial-ground  to 
the  purposes  of  the  living,  required  the  removal  of  the  dead,  at 
first  to  other  portions  of  the  old  ground,  and  to  the  new  ground 
after  that  was  opened. 

This  disturbance  of  their  deceased  friends  was  generally  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  living,  although  very  reluctantly.  A  few,  how- 
ever, refused  their  consent ;  and  one  gentleman  even  preferred  to 
leave  the  remains  of  his  mother,  buried  before  the  door  of  the 
lock-up,  which  the  town  had  built  in  its  vicinity,  rather  than  to 
have  her  grave  disturbed. 

But,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  Mr.  Joel  Stevens,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  tlie  town,  received  a  note,  to  the  following 
effect,  froin  the  selectmen  : 

In  disinterring  and  removing  the  remains  of  the  dead  from  the  old 
burial=grouud  to  the  new  yard,  according  to  a  vote  of  the  town,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  graves  of  your  grandfather's  and  father's  family, 
and  request  you  to  be  present  to-morrow  morning,  as  their  remains 
■will  be  removed. 

In  response  to  this  summons,  ^Mr.  Stevens  appeared  promptly 
on  the  spot,  and  seeking  out  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  Cul. 
George  S.  Willis,  notified  him  that  he  forbade  the  disturbing  a 
p»rticle  of  the  eartli  that  surrounded  the  graves  of  liis  friends, 
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^•arning  him  that  he  would  suo  both  the  town  and  everj  person 
engaged  in  the  act,  if  it  were  done;  adding,  "if  you  wish  to  see 
the  title  to  that  ground,  read  it  on  the  moss-covered  head-stones. 
Remove  these  remains  as  you  propose,  and  in  ten  years  you  must 
remove  fhem  again.     Then  what  will  you  find  to  remove  ?  " 

Colonel  Willis  expressed  his  sympathy  with  'Mv.  Stevens'  feel- 
ings; and,  meeting  him  the  next  day,  informed  him  that  the 
board  had  determined  not  to  subject  themselves  or  the  town  to 
legal  troubles,  and  would  let  the  matter  rest  until  the  next  town- 
meeting.  . 

Mr.  Stevens  replied,  that,  since  their  interview,  he  had  been 
thinking  over  the  feasiblity  of  a  cemetery,  that  should  be  large 
enough  to  suffice  the  town  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  where 
the  dead  might  rest  undisturbed  for  all  time.  If  such  were  pro 
vided,  he  would  consent  to  the  removal  of  his  friends ;  and  he 
thought  that  others,  like  situated,  would  also  be  satisfied.  Colonel 
Willis,  after  brief  consideration,  warmly  approved  the  idea,  al- 
though he  doubted  whether  the  town  would  be  ready  to  adopt  it. 
He,  however,  drafted  a  petition,  requesting  the  selectmen  to  call 
a  town-meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  undertook  to  procure  the  requisite  number  of  signa- 
tures. 

In  doing  so,  his  first  effort  was  to  procure  the  signature  of  some 
prominent  citizen  to  head  the  petition  ;  but  after  applying  to  sev- 
eral— some  of  whom  refused  on  account  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
plan,  although  they  approved  it,  and  others  because  they  deemed 
it  unnecessary — Mr.  Stevens  headed  the  list  with  his  own  name, 
and  was  able  easily  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  other  respectable 
citizens,  although  not  distinguished  for  wealth  or  position ;  and 
that  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes. 

The  meeting  thus  called  was  attended  by  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  voters  of  the  town,  nearly  all  of  whom  agreed 
that  something  must  be  done  in  the  proposed  direction.  Hon.  E. 
A.  Xewton,  one  of  those  who,  although  approving  the  object,  had 
declined  to  head  the  petition,  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  : 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  before  me 
such  a  gathering  of  the  citizens  of  this  town,  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cemetery,  for  the  lasting  repose  of  our  dead.       *      »      * 

When  my  friend  Stevens  requested  me  to  sign  a  petition  for  the  call- 
ing of  this  meeting.  I  thought  that  anything  of  the  kind  would  be  pre- 
70  s 
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mature.  But  this  assemblrxi^e,  and  the  feeling  expressed  here,  satisfies 
me  that  now  is  the  time  to  act.  I  thank  niy  friend  Stevens  for  ori;,'i- 
nating  this  project,  and  liis  perseverance  in  it.  I  liope  he  will  go  on 
with  the  assurance,  as  fur  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  of  my  most  hearty 
co-operation. 

IMr.  Newton's  remarks  were  received  with  applause,  and  evorv- 
thing,  thenceforward,  went  smoothly  for  the  project.  The  only 
practical  action  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  B.  Strong,  Thomas  A.  Gold,  Samuel  A.  Churchill,  En- 
sign H.  Kellogg,  and  Joel  Stevens,  as  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  subject  of  the  present  and  future  accom- 
modation of  the  town,  for  the  burial  of  its  dead,  and  report  a  plan 
for  that  purpose,  looking  to  the  permanent  security  of  their 
remains.  Of  course  the  removal  of  the  dead  from  the  old  ground 
•was  suspended.  At  tho  meeting  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Stevens 
proposed  the  purchase  of  grounds  containing  from  one  hundred 
to  «'ne  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  the  proposition  was  finallv 
agreed  to.  They  also  visited  a  number  of  spots  suggested  as 
suitable  for  a  cemetery,  and  became  fully  satisfied  that  the  farm 
of  George  W.  Campbell,  on  the  west  side  of  Wahconah  street, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  park,  was  the  best 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  and  very  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired. 
They  reported  this  opinion  to  the  to\ni,  in  September,  1849,  and, 
at  their  own  request,  were  discharged;  Solomon  L.  Kussell, 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  and  Oliver  S.  Eoot,  being  appointed  to  con- 
tinue tlie  inquiry  a>  to  a  proper  location. 

In  April,  1850,  the  last-named  committee  reported,  sustaining 
the  recommendations  of  its  predecessor,  as  to  the  necessitv  of  a 
cemetery,  and  the  advantages  of  IMr.  Campbell's  farm  as  a  loca- 
tion. This  farm,  they  said,  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  acres  of  land,  of  which  one  hundred  would  make  good  burial- 
ground.  It  was  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  villan-e,  and 
its  general  features  were  favorable  for  making  it  meet  the  require- 
ments of  taste  ;  the  land  being  rolling,  having  two  or  three  small 
groves,  and  facilities  for  two  or  three  fountains. 

The  town  accepted  the  report,  and  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  the  town  purchase  the  farm  of  George  W.  Campbell 
at  the  price  reported  by  the  committee,  viz.:  five  thousand  five  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  dollars,  payable,  with  its  aunual  interest,  in  five  or  ten 
years,  as  the  committee  may  determine. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  chosen,  to  make  a  contract  vrith 
a  cemetery-corporation,  provided  such  a  corporation  should  be  duly 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state;  by  which  said  corporation  shall 
be  under  obligations  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  town,  out  of  the  land 
so  purchased,  ample  provision  for  free  burial  for  all  who  may  not  be 
disposed  to  become  owners  of  lots  in  said  cemetery;  and  that  the  treas- 
urer of  the  town  is  hereby  autliorizcd  and  directed  to  execute  a  deed, 
and  convey  said  farm  to  said  corporation,  when  organized,  under  such 
conditions  and  restrictions,  giving  them  such  privileges  and  powers  as 
said  committee  may  direct,  to  be  inserted  in  the  deed,  and  .which  shall 
secure  the  town  ample  and  free  sites. 

The  committee  appointed  under  these  resolutions  consisted  of 
Calvin  Martin,  Solomon  L.  Russell,  James  D.  Colt,  2d,  Thomas 
G.  Atwood,  Moses  H.  Baldwin,  James  Francis,  Edward  A.  Xew- 
ton,  Abel  West,  Olcott  Osborne,  and  George  W.  Campbell. 
.  A  cemetery-corporation  was  organized,  under  the  general  law 
for  that  purpose,  on  the  Sth  of  April,  1850 ;  and,  at  meetings  held 
on  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third,  by-laws  were  adopted,  and 
the  follovring  officers  elected:  president,  Calvin  Martin;  direc- 
tors, Solomon  L.  Russell,  M.  H.  Baldwin,  0.  S.  Root,  Thomas  F. 
Plunkett,  George  W.  Campbell,  N.  S.  Dodge,  Henry  Clark,  Rob- 
ert Colt,  David  Campbell ;  treasurer,  James  H.  Dunham  ;  secre- 
tary, Elias  Merwin. 

The  grounds  conveyed  to  this  corporation  by  the  town  are  hap- 
pily described  in  the  pamphlet-account  of  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery,  as  of  rare  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
set  apart.  "Alternate  woods  and  lawns  vary  the  scene.  The 
irregularity  of  its  surface,  now  breaking  away  into  gentle  inclina- 
tions and  rounded  knolls,  adds  greatly  to  its  attractions.  *  *  * 
Fine  trees  dot  the  landscape.  Rural  sights  meet  the  eye  wher- 
ever it  is  turned.  Hidden  within  the  deep  shade  of  the  woods, 
the  wanderer  is  shut  out  from  the  world ;  but  as  he  emorgos  upon 
the  uplands,  the  spires  of  the  village,  the  quiet  homesteads  of  the 
valley,  and  the  distant  mountains,  break  upon  him  with  a  beauty 
almost  enrapturing." 

The  corporation  accepted  these  grounds  upon  the  jirescribed 
terms,  and  in  its  turn,  intrusted  the  whole  matter  of  transform- 
ing them  into  such  a  rural  cemetery  as  was  desired,  to  the  hands 
of  its  directors. 
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Most  of  this  board  were  men  of  liberal  and  cultivated  taste?, 
■well  aware  of  the  diflficvilt  and  delicate  nature  of  the  task  impo.'^ed 
upon  them  ;  but  thoy  entered  upon  it  witli  hopefulness  and  zeal ; 
having,  moreover,  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
many  of  the  same  class  in  the  town.  "Feeling,"  they  say  in 
their  final  report,  "the  responsibility  attached  to  their  doings; 
aware  that  the  alternative  for  Pittsfield,  between  a  cemetery  of 
rural  beauty,  and  the  repulsive  hillocked  grave-yard,  rested  upon 
their  deliberations;  fully  informed  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
that  agitated  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  spot  selected; 
they  yet  resolutely  and  earnestly,  with  entire  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  taste,  judgment,  and  public  spirit  of  the  people,  set  about 
their  task." 

The  corporation  had  no  funds,  and  the  directors  had  only  the 
sale  of  lots  in  the  future  to  look  to  for  the  reimbursement  of  any 
outlays  which  they  might  make.  Relying  upon  this,  however, 
ope  gentleman  of  the  board  advanced  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
pledged  three  hundred  more  when  it  should  be  wanted.  Other 
members,  as  the  work  went  on,  furnished  funds  for  its  completion 
npon  the  same  guarantee. 

Dr.  Horatio  Stone,  of  New  York,  an  artist  who  had  already 
achieved  a  reputation  by  his  skill  and  taste  in  laying  out  and 
embellishing  other  cemeteries,  was  engaged,  first  to  prepare  the 
designs  for  that  contemplated  on  the  Campbell  farm,  and  then  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  To  his  fine  taste  and  peculiar  genius, 
it  is  primarily  due  that  the  great  capabilities  of  the  location  for 
park-like  effects  were  as  fully  developed  as  the  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  corporation  would  permit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  board  Avas  busily  and  faithfully  devoted  to 
its  work,  ^[eetings  were  held  weekly.  Committees  of  design, 
of  farming,  of  finance,  and  of  inspection  were  active  in  their  duties. 
Visits  were  made  to  the  cemeteries  of  Albany,  Springfield,  New 
York,  Pro\'idence  and  New  Plaven;  and  correspondence  seeking 
advice  was  carried  on  with  the  trustees  of  other  similar  institu- 
tions. In  short,  all  the  multitudinous  work  which  was  required 
of  such  a  l>oard  was  performed  with  enthusiastic  faithfulness. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1850,  although  Doctor  Stone's 
plans  ha<l  been  but  incompletely  carried  out,  it  was  determined  to 
consecrate  the  cemetery,  and  to  open  it  for  use,  in  accordance  with 
an  earnest  desire  of  tlie  people  who  rehictantly  continued  to  inter 
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tho  (lead  in  the  old  burial-grounds.  But,  although  much  remained 
to  be  done,  much  also  had  been  accomplished.  Without  trench- 
ing upon  their  ■\vild-wood  character,  the  groves  had  been  rounded 
into  grace,  and  freed  from  the  unsightliness  of  decay  and  of  care- 
less destruction.  Man  had  restored  to  nature  something  of  the 
symmetry  of  which  his  rude  and  hasty  greed  had  robbed  her. 
The  waters  of  Onota  brook  had  been  trained  in  a  winding  stream 
to  a  beautiful  lawn,  where  they  spread  into  a  small  hike,  reflect- 
ing its  fringe  of  trees  in  mirror-like  perfection.  Miles  of  roads 
and  paths  wound  in  gentle  curves  through  every  part  of  the 
grounds;  while  along  its  western  border,  one  broad  straight 
avenue  was  prepared  to  receive  its  long  vista  of  trees.  Every- 
where the  beautiful  present  prophesied  a  more  beautiful  future. 

Monday,  the  9th  of  September,  was  assigned  for  the  dedication 
•of  this  lovely  spot  to  its  solemn  uses,  by  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  by  the  best  consecration  which  eloquence  and  poetry  could 
give, it.  All  classes  of  citizens  had,  from  the  first  inception  of  the 
work  in  town-meeting,  given  it  their  cordial  aid  and  sympathy, 
and  it  was  determined  that  all  should  take  part  in  hallowing  the 
ground,  where  each  might  expect  to  find  his  last  resting-place. 

The  appointed  day  dawned,  bright  and  beautiful;  and,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  people  began  to  gather  in  the  cemetery.  At  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  procession,  escorted  by  the 
Housatonic  and  Pontoosuc  engine-companies,  and  consisting  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  the  clergy  and  other  invited  guests, 
citizens  and  strangers,  in  carriages  and  on  foot,  formed  at  the 
{•ark,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  George  S.  Willis,  as  chief  mar- 
shal, and  moved  to  the  grounds.  Here,  after  marching  through 
the  avenue  around  the  lake,  named  in  honor  of  St.  John,  the 
beloved  apostle,  the  assembly  grouped  itself  about  the  speakers 
stand  on  the  northern  slope  of  Chapel  hill. 

Calvin  Martin,  Esq.,  president  of  tlie  association,  opened  the 
exercises  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  burial-places  of  the  town.  There 
were  religious  exercises,  in  which  Rev.  Mr.  Miner  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Cliapman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd  of  the  First  Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  lEumphroy  took  part. 
Original  o<les  by  John  C.  Hoadley,  Mrs.  Emily  P.  Dodge  and 
^Irs.  J.  R.  ^[orewood,  were  sung  by  a  choir  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Asa  Barr. 

The  dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by  Re\^  Henry  Neill  of 
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Lenox,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  reasons  wliy  living  mcTi  shoulil 
institute  memorials  for  the  dead;  the  argument  being  illustrated 
by  esquisitely-tuld  instances  from  history.  We  quote  the  (>j)i-n- 
ing  passage : 

^•'Have  we  been  persuaded — an  assembly  of  the  living — to  louk 
upon  the  very  ground  where  we  may  sleep?  Impelled  by  a  desire 
to  do  honor  to  the  dead,  have  we  come  within  the  precincts  of  a 
spot  where  every  shadow  seems  now  to  deepen,  and  where  the 
mountains  point  so  significantly  to  the  skies? 

The  sense  of  an  unpaid  tribute  has  summoned  us  from  our 
homes.  Affection,  in  its  reverence,  and  depths  of  tenderness  has 
longed  to  give  itself  expression  in  some  outward,  signiticant  and 
permanent  form,  until  it  can  no  longer  be  denied.  Out  of  the 
hearts  of  a  large  community  tlie  declaration  at  length  has  come  ; 
that  the  remains  of  departed  worth  shall  hereafter  find  a  safe 
retreat,  and  pledges  of  remembrance  foretokening  their  recom- 
pense of  a  higher  reward." 

The  dedicatory  poem,  one  of  the  choicest  productions  of  its  class, 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  and  is  published  in  his 
works. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  that  day  of  consecra- 
tion, during  which  the  cemetery  has  constantly  increased  in  beauty. 
The  earth  that  was  then  untenanted  has  become  the  resting-place 
of  the  dead  of  all  the  town's  past.  It  is  hallowed  by  the  commin- 
gling dust  of  the  patriots  who  fought  in  all  the  nation's  wars  ^  of  the 
divines  who  have  preached  the  word  of  God  to  all  the  generations 
since  the  town  first  had  a  settled  pastor ;  of  the  statesmen  whose 
fame  has  been  that  of  Pittsfield,  and  the  men  of  business,  who 
have  built  up  her  fortunes.  To  those  who  have  read  these  vol- 
umes, the  names  which  are  inscribed  on  the  monuments  which 
dot  these  grounds,  will  indeed  be  eloquent. 

A  few  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  corporation  since  the  ded- 
ication of  the  cemetery,  remain  to  be  noted.  Calvin  Martin  con- 
tinued to  be  president  until  his  death,  in  18(3S,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  W.  Campbell,  who  still  holds  the  ofiice,  John 
Lane  became  clerk  and  treasurer  in  1852,  and  was  succeeded  in 
IS.')!,  by  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Eoot,  who  continued  in  office  until  his 
death  iu  1870.  George  P.  Briggs,  Esq.,  has  held  the  office  from 
that  date. 

The  bounds  of  the  cemetery  have  been   slightly  altered  and 
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«ii!;irgeJ,  by  an  exchange  of  lands  with  Jdlin  Woller,  and  Ly  a 
Jif.iuest  of  ten  acres  from  Elislia  Tracy,  wliich  helped  to  rectify 
its  south  boundary. 

Among  the  earlier  projects  in  connection  with  the  cemetery, 
was  a  building  on  the  summit  of  Chapel  hill,  in  which  funeral-serv- 
ioi^s  might  be  held,  and  in  which  busts,  statues,  and  other  sepul- 
ciirul  monuments,  too  delicate  for  exposure  to  the  weather,  might 
be  preserved.  And  in  connection  with  it  was  to  be  a  receiving- 
tomb.  The  plan  for  a  chapel  fell  gradually  into  neglect ;  but  a 
receiving-tomb  grew  more  and  more  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  that 
in  the  First-street  burial-ground  became  more  and  more  unfit  for 
the  temporary  deposit  of  the  dead  in  winter.  In  1858,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  directors,  to  report  plans  before  they 
took  any  definite  action,  and  the  subject  was  a  matter  of  contin- 
ued deliberation,  committees  being  annually  appointed  to  consider 
it,  until  18G6.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
class  of  stone^and  the  general  character  of  the  tomb,  as  well  as  its 
location;  but  the  delay  in  building  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  lack 
of  funds.  And  in  the  year  named,  tlie  directors,  finding  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  such  as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  the  proposal  of  C.  A.  Werden, 
to  buihl  the  tomb  for  that  sum,  was  accepted ;  and  Eev.  Henry 
Clurk,  ^Ir.  William  G.  Backus,  and  Dr.  0.  S.  Root,  were  ap2)ointed 
to  superintend  tne  work.  The  location  selected  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Chapel  hill,  and  the  tomb  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  gray 
marble  finished  with  oak. 

In  1871,  a  plan  by  which  proprietors  of  lots  might  provide  for 
their  perpetual  care,  was  submitted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  James  D.  Colt,  and  George  P.  Briggs,  and  adopted  by 
the  corporation. 

Under  this  plan,  the  corporation  receive  on  trust  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  any  lot,  a  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  which  they  deposit  in  some  savings-bank  of  the  state,  and 
apply  the  income,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  to  keep  in  suit- 
able repair  and  preservation,  the  lot  designated.  The  directors, 
twice  every  year,  cause  an  inspection  of  these  lots,  in  order  that 
the  trust  may  be  duly  executed.  Should  any  surplus  of  the 
income  from  this  fund  remain,  it  is  applied  to  the  ornamenting 
and  preserving  of  the  cemetery-grounds,  or  to  some  other  purpose 
for  wliich   the  funds  of  the  corporation  may  lawfully  be  used 
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The  fund  for  the  perpetual  care  of  lots  now  amounts  to  nnp 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  deposited  in  the  Berkshire  County  .Sav- 
ings Bank. 

The  original  projectors  of  the  cemetery  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  the  burial-place  of  all  the  dead  of  the  town,  whatever 
their  religious  belief.  The  Catholic  population,  however,  desirtd 
a  ground  consecrated  by  their  peculiar  rites,  and  set  apart  for 
their  exclusive  use,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  appropiiate. 
such  a  portion  of  the  cemetery  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  them, 
for  that  purpose. 

In  May,  1853,  therefore,  Kev.  Patrick  Cuddihy,  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  purchased  ten  acres  of  land  upon  a  beautiful 
elevation,  some  hundred  rods  north  of  tlie  Pittsfield  cemetery, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Onota  brook.  This  was  properly 
graded,  planted,  and  intersected  with  walks,  making  it  a  verv 
beautiful  and  tasteful  spot ;  after  which  it  was  duly  consecrated 
under  the  naL.ie  of  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery. 

Being  largely  used  for  the  interment  of  persons  dying  in  neigh- 
boring towns,  as  well  as  in  Pittsfield,  it  soon  became  apparent, 
however,  that  its  extent  was  altogether  too  limited,  and  in  1873, 
Eev,  Edward  H.  Purcell  purchased  twenty  acres  adjoining,  so 
that  additional  space  might  be  added,  as  it  was  required.  And 
in  the  summer  of  1875,  ten  acres  of  this  tract  were  added  to  St. 
Joseph's  Cemetery,  and  properly  laid  out  and  planted. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  CIVIL   WAR— THE    SOLDIERS'    MONUMENT    AND    IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  PARK. 

[1861-1872.] 

Pittsfield  soldieri  of  1775,  and  1861,  compared  — Pittsfield  Guard  — Allen 
Guard— First  soldiers  for  the  war— Henry  S.  Briggs— Pollock  Guard  and 
Tenth  regiment— William  Pollock— Twentieth  and  Twenty-tirst  regiments 
—Lieutenant-Colonel  Richardson— ^yestern  Bay  State  or  Thirty-first  reg- 
iment—Thirty-fourth  regiment— Camp  Briggs— Thirty-seventh  regiment— 
Forty-ninth  regiment— General  W.  F.  Bartlett- Eighth  regiment- Other 
regiments— Bounties — Recruiting  and  patriotic  speeches — S.  W.  Bower- 
man— La'.-ors  of  the  selectmen— Ladies  aid-societies— Death  of  a  patriotic 
young  lady— Mrs.  C.  T.  Fenn- Mrs.  J.  R.  Morewood— Soldiers'  monument 
— Improvement  of  the  park— Dedication  of  the  monument— Speeches  of 
General  Bartlett  and  Hon.  Thomas  Colt— Oration  of  George  William  Curtis. 

IN  the  history  of  Pittsfield,  the  years  1860  and  1861  presented 
a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  1774 
and  1775.  That  the  people  of  the  town  in  the  later  crisis  of  the 
nation's  fate,  manifested  the  same  spirit  which  their  forefathers 
exhibited  in  the  earlier,  and  that  the  measures  which  they  adopted 
had  a  general  similarity,  was  by  no  means  peculiar.  Tlie  same 
was  almost  universally  true  of  old  New  England  towns.  Tliat 
which  we  think  remarkable  in  the  Pittsfield  story,  was  the  almost 
exa<5t  repetition  of  military  measures  in  their  details.  Happily, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  reorganizing  and  regulating  action 
which  distracted  the  town  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution.  The 
government  and  the  people  were  in  full  accord;  and,  instead  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  tory-f action,  which  the  fathers  found  it 
necessary  to  repress  with  a  strong  hand,  those  who  opppsed  patri- 
otic action  in  the  war  against  the  rebellion  of  1861  were  altogether 
of  insignificant  influence.  The  problem  was  simply  to  organize 
and  make  effective  an  almost  unanimous  public  sentiment. 

Many  years  previous  to  1860,  the  spirit  of  reform  liad,  in  Mas.-a- 
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chusetts,  swept  away  the  old  inilitia-.system,  with  its  annuul 
musters,  its  gorgeous  generals  and  colonels,  its  spirited  and 
trim  volunteer  companies,  its  Falstaffian  ''flood-wood,"  and  its 
many  vexations  and  abuses.  In  the  new  law,  provision  wus 
made  for  a  few  well-trained  volunteer  corps  in  the  cities  an. I 
large  towns ;  and  these  proved  what  the  theory  of  the  law  ciai- 
templated,  the  nurseries  of  military  spirit  and  skill.  But,  from 
the  disbanding  of  the  Berkshire  Grays,  about  the  year  I'^uG, 
there  was  no  military  company  in  Pittsfield  until  1853,  when  the 
Pittsfield  Guards  were  organized.  This  corps,  for  several  year^, 
maintained  an  excellent  reputation,  under  the  command  succes- 
sively of  Captains  George  R.  Groot,  Henry  S.  Briggs,  John  Van 
Vechten,  Robert  W.  Adam,  Lemuel  Wild,  and  Charles  ]\r. 
Whelden.  But,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  when  Governor  Banks, 
with  wise  forethought,  was  striving  to  revive  the  military  spirit 
of  the  commouwealth,  the  company  was  in  a  hopelessly  languish- 
ing condition  ;  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  pending  presidential 
election,  every  attempt  to  re-organize  it  on  a  better  footing  failt-d. 

In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  D.  J.  Dodge  appealed  for  aid  to  Hon. 
Thomas  Allen,  who  promptly  responded  by  a  gift  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  fund  was  increased  from  other  sources  to  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  company  was  reorganized  under  the  name 
of  the  Allen  Guard,  and  Henry  S.  Briggs,  resigning  the  position 
of  major,  was  chosen  captain.  The  company  was  already  sup- 
plied with  a  full  complement  of  the  most  approved  arms  and 
equipage  ;  and  in  November  it  was  in  an  effective  condition. 

On  the  IGth  of  January,  18G1,  Governor  Andrew  issued  his 
order  directing  commanding  officers  of  volunteer  companies  to 
discharge  all  men  who,  from  any  cause,  would  be  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  respond  at  once  to  any  call  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  others  ready  for  any  exigency 
which  might  arise.  This  order  was  considered  hy  the  company 
on  the  31st,  and  the  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  Captain 
Briggs,  adopted  ;  all  the  members  except  one  assenting : 

Whereas,  the  comniander-in-cliief  has,  by  general  order  dechireil  th:it 
recent  ancf  passing'  events  require  that  Massachusetts  should  be  roa>ly 
to  furnish  her  quota  of  troops  upon  any  requisition  of  the  presideiit  of 
the  United  States,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  peace  of 
the  Union  ;  and  has,  by  the  same  order,  notified  the  volunteer-militia  to 
be  iu  readiness  to  respond  at  once  to  the  call  of  tlie  president  of  the 
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United  States;  at  the  same  time  advising  the  immediate  discharge  of 
Buch  as  may  be  indisposed  or  unable  so  to  respond, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Company  A,  1st  Battalion  of  Infantry, 
having  recently  enlisted  and  been  enrolled  under  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth, take  this  occasion  to  re-atfirm  the  declaration  deliberately 
made  in  the  adoption  of  the  company  by-laws,  wherein  we  avow  that 
one,  and  a  prominent,  object  of  our  association  is  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  preserve  those  rights  and  privileges  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
from  our  patriotic  forefathers,  in  the  happy  and  admirable  government 
we  DOW   enjoy. 

Resolved,  That,  while  none  more  than  we  regret  the  "  recent  events" 
that  have  called  forth  the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  none 
would  more  than  we  deplore  the  realization  of  the  apprehensions  which 
have  made  it  the  wise  precaution  of  the  executive  authorities  of  the 
state  and  nation  to  prepare  for  the  protection  of  the  government 
against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies  ;  yet,  with  a  full  recognition  and  just 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  which  we  have  assumed  or  incurred 
by  our  enlistment,  we  have  no  disposition  to  repudiate  those  obliga- 
tions, nor  will  we  seek  to  avoid  any  sacrifices  which  may  be  demanded 
of  us  as  cit'zen-soldiers  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Union,  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws. 

The  Allen  Guard,  by  this  act,  became  what  would  in  1774  and 
1775,  have  been  called  minute-men. 

The  winter  of  18G0-61  passed  very  much  as  that  of  1774-5 
passed.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  gradually  familiarized 
with  the  idea  of  a  conflict  which,  although  all  knew  it  to  be  immi- 
nent, few  realized  as  an  almost  present  fact.  The  clergy,  the 
press,  and  patriotic  leaders  gave  voice  and  pen  to  rouse  and  sus- 
tain the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Union;  but  passing  events, 
now  as  in  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  proved  more  eloquent 
than  words.  The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  like  the 
"  Regulating  Acts  "  of  1774,  made  broad  .the  line  between  those 
who  would  defend  and  tliose  who  would  surrender  what  IVEassa- 
chusetts  believed  to  be  legitimate  government.  But,  not  as  in 
the  revolution,  now,  no  traitorous  voice,  sufficient  to  be  heeded, 
was  raised  in  opposition  to  the  most  strenuous  measures  in  defense 
of  freedom.  . 

In  the  meantime  the  AUen  Guard  maintained  a  system  of  semi- 
weekly  drills,  and  were  cheered  by  the  encouragement  of  citizens  ; 
and,  what  the  young  soldiers  most  prized,  of  the  ladies,  who 
once  a  month  witnessed  the  evolutions  at  their  armory.     It  was 
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well  understood  that  the  call  to  arms  might  be  received  at  any 
moment;  but  when  it  came,  like  most  long-expected  events,  it 
startled  the  community. 

Early  in  April,  Governor  Andrew  received  from  President 
Lincoln  a  request  for  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  number  was 
almost  immediately  increased  to  a  force  of  four  regiments.  Thu 
circumstances  did  not  admit  of  delay,  and  at  first  he  did  not 
intend  to  draw  any  troops  from  the  western  counties,  but  to  take 
those  nearest  Boston.  The  Eighth  regiment,  however,  lacked  two 
companies,  and  Captain  Briggs  ^  who  chanced  to  be  in  Boston, 
representing  that  his  company  was  prepared  for.  immediate  serv- 
ice, it  was  attached  to  that  corps;  and  Pittsfield  thus  obtained 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  town  in  western  Massachusetts 
which  contributed  a  company  to  the  first  contingent  of  troops 
which  the  commonwealth  sent  to  the  defense  of  the  Union. 

On  the  evening  of  April  17th,  Captain  Briggs  transmitted,  by 
telegraphy  to  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Kichardson,  the  order  for  the 
company  to  report  the  next  evening  at  Springfield,  where  it  would 
join  the  regiment  on  its  way  to  Washington.  The  night  of  the 
17th,  and  the  following  day,  was  an  interval  of  excitement,  ani- 
mation and  preparation,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Pittsfield 
since  the  revolution.  The  members  of  the  guard  and  their  fami- 
lies were  of  course  busy  in  making  their  personal  arrangements. 
And  as  soon  as  the  order  calling  for  the  company  became  public, 
a  large  number  of  the  wealthier  citizens  met  and  guaranteed  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  its  members 
and  the  aid  of  such  of  their  families  as  might  need  assistance  during 
their  absence.  At  noon  on  the  ISth,  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  for 
the  first  time  during  the  war,  summoned  the  citizens  to  the  town- 
hall,  where  the  venerable  PI.  H.  Childs  presiding,  addresses  were 
made  by  the  chairman,  ^lessrs.  James  J).  Colt,  Ensign  H.  Kellogg, 
Walter  Laflin  and  others.     A  vote  was  passed,  thanking  the  guard 

1  Henry  Shaw  Brin:g3  was  born  at  Lanesboro,  August  1,  1824,  beinij  the 
second  son  of  Governor  George  N.  Briggs.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1844.  Studied  law  ut  tlie  Cambridge  law-school,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1848.  He  represented  Pittsfield  in  the  legislature  of  1856,  was  police-justice 
of  the  town  in  1837,  and  justice  of  the  district-court  of  central  Berkshire  from 
IS'J'J  to  1873,  and  was  auditor  of  the  conimonwealtli  from  18G5  to  18GU.  In 
1873  he  wn3  appointed  one  of  the  five  general  appraisers  of  the  United  States 
custom-houses.  He  married,  August  fi,  184U,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
P.  Talcott  of  I-anesboro. 
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for  their  alacrity  in  responding  to  tlje  call  of  the  government,  and 
declaring  that  the  town  ought  to  make  abundant  provision  for 
the  men>bejs  of  tlie  company  and  their  families.  And  to  carry 
this  vote  into  effect,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  William  Pollock,  Theodore  Pomeroy,  E.  Pf. 
Kellogg,  Thomas  Allen,  and  Thomas  Colt. 

At  about  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  guard — 
seventy-eight  men  strong — in  their  ricli  uniform  of  gray  aud  gold  : 
s«»on  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  loose  blouse  aud  trousers  of  active 
service — marched  through  the  crowded  streets  to  the  depot,  and 
took  the  cars  for  Springfield ;  just  twenty-three  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  Captain  Briggs's  order;  thus  a  little  bettering  the  time 
of  the  minute-men  who  left  Pittsfield,  in  the  Lexington  alarm  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1774.  The  latter  had,  however,  to  collect  their 
men  from  a  wider  extent  of  territory,  and  to  await  the  gathering 
of  the  regiment  from  all  ceiitnd  Berkshire. 

The  scenes  and  emotions  which  marked  this  first  departure  of 
Pittsfield  soldiers  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  cannot  be  described  ; 
and  the  meager  outlines  which  we  are  able  to  give,  will  but  feebly 
suggest  the  true  picture  to  those  who  have  not  participated  in 
similar  events.  Pailroad  square  was  thronged  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  surging  with  excitement  and  enthusiasm ;  and  evi- 
dently brought  by  the  scene  before  them  to  a  clearer  realization 
of  the  grandeur  and  sadness  of  the  conflict,  which  the  thick  com- 
ing telegrams  of  the  day  foreshadowed ;  while,  on  the  platform, 
closer  around  the  position  of  the  guard,  were  witnessed  the  varied 
partings  of  kindred,  lovers,  and  friends,  with,  those  never  so  well 
loved  as  then  ;  partings  in  which  pride  and  joy  struggled  strangely 
with  grief  and  sad  forebodings. 

Within  the  next  four  years,  the  spot  became  but  too  familiar 
with  similar  scenes ;  but  there  never  could  come  again  the  same 
emotions  as  when,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  presence  of  a  great, 
unaccustomed  and  unmeasured  peril,  men  recognized  in  their 
intimate  friends  and  acquaintances,  the  compeers  of  the  heroes  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  hill.  As,  amid  cheers  half  choked  with 
feeling,  the  cars  bore  away  their  precious  burden,  they  left  a  peo- 
ple inspired  by  the  events  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  not 
only  with  n,  greater,  but  with  an  essentially  new,  sense  of  faith  in 
and  devotion  to  their  country. 

The  march  of  the  Eighth  regiment  to  Philadelphia,  was  dis- 
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tinguished  only  by  the  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  passage  of 
all  the  earlier  Union  troops  through  the  northern  states.  Arriv- 
ing at  Philadelphia  on  tlie  evening  of  the  19th,  it  was  quartertd 
at  the  Girard  House ;  but  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  Allen  Guard  and  the  Salem  Zouaves  were  aroused  from 
their  repose  on  the  bare  floor.  On  the  day  before,  the  slaugliter 
of  the  Massachusetts  soldiers,  of  the  Sixth  regiment,  had  taken 
place  at  Baltimore;  and  now  General  Butler,  who  accompanied 
the  Eighth  regiment,  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
rebels  to  seize  the  ferry  at  Havre  de  Gras,  thus  closing  the  only 
remaining  line  of  railroad-communication  between  the  north  and 
Washington.  It  was  General  Butler's  intention  to  send  the  two 
companies  forward  by  steamer,  to  thwart  this  design  of  the  enemy. 
But  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  steamer,  the  whole  regiment  was 
sent  forward  by  rail;  and  when  within  two  miles  of  the  ferry, 
the  two  companies  were  again  detached  for  their  original  purpose. 

PCtryville,  which  is  the  north  terminus,  was  reported  to  be 
occupied  by  a  rebel  force ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  order  was 
given  to  load  with  ball.  All  believed  that  they  would  shortly  be 
in  action,  and  there  was  doubtless  even  more  trepidation  than  is 
generally  experienced  by  young  recruits  in  similar  circumstances, 
as  officers  as  well  as  men  were  entirely  without  experience,  and 
they  expected  to  tight  superior  numbers  in  an  enemy's  country. 
They,  however,  displayed  perfect  coolness,  and  in  some  instances 
even  chivalric  ardor ;  although  it  was  not  put  to  the  final  test  of 
actual  conflict. 

The  ferry-boat — the  large  steamer  Maryland — was  occupied 
without  opposition.  Adjutant-General  Schouler,  in  his  history 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  war,  states  that  the  Maryland  was  sent  to 
Perryville  by  order  of  President  Pelton  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  railroad,  for  the  express  purpose  of  conveying  the 
Eighth  regiment  to  Annapolis.  If  this  was  the  case,  neither  tlie 
officers  or  men  of  the  Allen  Guard  ever  heard  of  it  until  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Schouler's  book,  although  the  whole  regiment  at 
once  proceeded  in  the  steamer  to  Annapolis,  and  the  fact  would 
seem  likely  to  have  been  made  known  by  her  officers  and  crew. 

After  a  brief  service  at  Annapolis,  on  board  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution, the  Allen  Guard  were  sent  to  Fort  IMcHenry,  Baltimore 
harbor,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  regiment  for  three  weeks.  During 
the  remainder  of  its  service,  the  guard  was  employed  at  "Washing- 
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ton,  Baltimore,  and  neighboring  points.  It  returned  home  with- 
out having  met  the  enemy  in  battle ;  but  it  proved  an  excellent 
military  school,  and  its  members  showed  good  soldierly  qualities. 
The  greater  part  of  them  afterwards  served-  iu  other  corps,  either 
as  officers  or  privates  ;  there  being  among  them  one  brigadier- 
general,  two  lieutenant-colonels,  one  major,  four  captains,  and 
seven  lieutenants. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Allen  Guard,  came  the  pres- 
ident's call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  serve  for  three  years, 
six  regiments  being  assigned  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  one — 
the  Tenth — was  recruited  in  the  western  counties.  The  system 
of  recruiting,  by  calling  upon  towns  to  furnish  their  proper  quota, 
not  having  been  yet  established,  Governor  Andrew  commissioned 
Messrs.  Thomas  Colt  and  George  H.  Laflin,  to  raise  a  company 
in  Pittsfield  and  its  vicinity. 

These  gentlemen  entered  upon  their  work  with  zeal,  and 
received  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  the  town  and  its  citizens. 
William  Pollock,  Esq.,'  gave  one  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
outfit  of  the  company,  and  it  took  the  name  of  the  Pollock  Guard. 
In  the  Tenth  regiment,  it  was  designated  as  Company  D.  It 
went  into  barracks  at  the  hall  on  the  agricultural  grounds,  M:iy 
2,  1861,  and  on  the  4th,  Thomas  W.  Clapp,  who  had  been  a  cadet 
at  West  Point,  was  chosen  captain.^ 

^  William  Pollock  was  born  at  Neilston,  Renfrew  countj,  Scotland,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1809.  In  1836,  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  cleared  up  with  his  own  hands. 
But  not  likinj^  farming,  he  sold  his  land  and  went  to  Brainard's  Bridj^e, 
Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  mule-spinner,  by  a  Mr. 
Rider,  who  soon  appointed  him  superintendent  of  his  entire  cotton-warp  mills. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  South  Adams,  as  superintendent  of  a  similar  mill, 
owned  by  the  same  gentleman.  This  mill  he  soon  purchased,  and  after  run- 
ning it  a  few  years,  built  a  large,  stone  factory  upon  its  site.  Having  become 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  manufacturers  in  Berkshire,  he  removed  to  Pitts- 
field  in  185G,  where  he  purcliased  the  handsome  stone  cottage  erecte<l  by  Mr. 
Gaius  Burnap,  on  Elm  street.  This  place  was  surrounded  by  very  ample  and 
beautiful  grounds,  and  Mr.  Pollock,  in  1804-5,  enlarged  the  house  to  a  spa- 
cious and  elegant  mansion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Gray  Tower,  it 
being  built  of  gray  lime-stone.  During  his  residence  in  Pittsfield,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  business-men  of  th.e  town.  He  married  October  17, 
1855,  Miss  Susan  M.  Learned,  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  He  died  December  0, 
1866. 

■^  After  the  war.  Captain  Clapp,  wiio  was  a  son  of  Col.  Thaddeus  Clapp, 
took  the  name  of  Warren  T.  C.  Colt,  by  permission  of  the  probate  court. 
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While  tliey  remained  in  barracks,  the  committee,  appoiiitcf] 
April  18th,  provided  rationa  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  tin; 
average  cost  per  week  beinj^  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  ;  aini 
also  expended  for  clothing  about  four  hundred  dollars,  in  additicni 
to  the  gift  of  Mr.  Pollock.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  guard  took 
the  cars  for  Springfield,  and  joined  the  regiment.  A  short  time 
before  their  departure,  they  had  done  excellent  firemen's  service 
at  the  burning  of  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  Mills,  and  they  left  the 
town  under  the  half-burned  national  flag  of  the  factory,  which  had 
been  given  them  by  the  proprietors. 

Captain  Briggs  of  the  Allen  Guard  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Tenth  regiment  On  the  IGth  of  July,  it  left  Springfit-lil. 
It  first  went  into  battle  May  31,  1862,  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  where 
Colonel  Briggs  was  severely  wounded ;  and  before  his  recovery, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general. 

The  regiment  afterwards  took  part  in  the  following  engage- 
ments :  Battles  on  the  Peninsula,  Predericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station,  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  North  Anna  Eiver,  Cold  Harbor. 

The  Alien  Guard  returned  to  Pittsfield,  August  8,  1861,  and 
were  received  with  enthusiasm ;  Ex-Governor  Briggs  presiding 
over  an  assemblage  in  the  park,  where  Hon.  Thomas  Allen  made 
a  speech  of  welcome,  and  presented  a  banner  in  behalf  of  his 
sisters. 

Lieut.  Henry  H.  Richardson,  who  came  home  in  command, 
immediately  announced  his  intention  to  take  the  field  again,  and 
was  commissioneil  captain  in  the  Twenty-first  regiment,  for 
which  he  raised  a  number  of  recruits,  whom  pressing  exigencies 
of  the  service  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  to  the  Twentieth. 
Still  he  took  with  him  a  good  number  of  Pittsfield  men  for  the 
Twenty-first ;  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant  offi- 
cer, and  rose  to  the  rajik  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
issued  an  order  forming  the  six  ISTew  England  states  into  a  mili- 
tary department,  and  providing  that  Maj.-General  Benj.  P.  Butler 
should  command  it  while  recruiting  his  division.  A  controversy 
arose  from  this  measure,  between  the  war-tlepartment  and  Gov- 
ernor Andrew,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter  into.  A  state- 
ment of  but  one  side  of  the  story  occupies  thirty  pages  of  Schou- 
ler's  History  of  jMassachusetts  in  the  Civil  War,     But  in  spite  of 
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the  governors  remonstances,  General  Butler  proceeded  to  raise 
two  regiments  in  Massachusetts,  known  respectively  as  the  East- 
frn  and  Western  ]>av  State  refriments.  The  latter  was  recruited 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  18(31,  and  had  its  barracks  at  the  agri- 
cultural hall,  in  Pittsfield,  which  took  the  name  of  Camp  Seward. 
The  regiment,  while  in  barrarks,  was  under  the  command  of 
Charles  M.  "VYheklen  of  Pittsfield,  who  received  a  warrant  from 
General  Butler,  to  act  as  lieutenant-colonel,  with  the  promise  of 
that  rank  when  the  regiment  should  be  finally  organized.  The 
men  were  raised  rapidly  and  economically,  and  were  well  drilled. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  in 
the  latter  part  of  1861,  and  left  the  state  February  21,  18G2. 
The  special  service  for  which  the  six  regiments  were  required, 
turned  out  to  be  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Kew  Orleans;  and  the  Western  Bay  State  was,  according  to 
General  Butler's  promise,  the  first  to  enter  that  city  after  its  sur- 
render. In  the  winter  of  1862,  the  controversy  between  the 
war-department  and  the  governor  was  settled,  by  the  transfer  of 
the  regiments  in  question  to  the  state,  and  the  Western  Bay 
State  became  the  Thirty-first  Massachusetts.  The  governor, 
however,  confirmed  most  of  the  appointments,  but  refused  com- 
missions to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whelden  and  a  few  others. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  December,  186-4  ; 
but  left  a  battalion  of  five  companies,  which  remained  until  Sep- 
tember, 1865.  It  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Bisland,  Port 
Hudson,  Brashear  City,  Sabine  Cross  Boads,  Cane  Eiver  Crossing, 
Alexandria,  Governor  Moor's  Plantation,  Yellow  Bayou,  and  in 
the  several  actions  during  the  siege  of  jNtobile.^ 

In  the  Thirty-fourth  regiment,  mustered  into  service  at  Wor- 
cester, August  13,  1862,  were  two  companies  raised  at  Pittsfield, 
by  Captains  Andrew  Potter  and  "William  11.  Cooley.  No  regi- 
ment suffered  more  severely,  or  sustained  itself  more  gallantly. 
It  was  with  General  Hunter  in  his  starvation-march  up  the  Shen- 
andoah ;  and  in  the  first  battle  one-half  the  men  in  the  Pittsfield 
companies  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  It  fought  in  the  bat- 
tles of  New  ]Market,  Piedmont,  Lynchburg,  Snickers  Gap,  ^lar- 
tinsburg,  Halltown,  Berryville,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  Cedar 
Creek,  Hatcher's  Run,  Petersburg. 

^Lieutenant-Colonel  Wlielilen,  after  the  cliange  in  the  oflficers  of  the  regi- 
ment, serveJ  on  General  Butler's  i^eneral  staff,  ynd  in  other  positions. 
78 
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In  August,  18G2,  a  camp  of  instruction  for  the  reception  of 
recruits  from  Berkshire,  Hampden,  and  Hampsliire  counties.  \v:ts 
established  at  Pittsfiehl,  under  the  name  of  Camp  Briggs ;  tlie 
grounds  selected  being  those  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Berk- 
shire Pleasure  Park,  on  Elm  street,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  h.ilf 
east  of  Park  square.  Col.  William  R.  Lee,  of  the  Twentieth 
regiment,  was  assigned  to  the  command;  but  was  relieved  on 
the  12th  of  August,  by  Adj.  Oliver  Edwards  of  the  Tenth,  who 
was  commissioned  nuijor,  and  instructed  to  organize  the  Thirty- 
seventh  regiment.  Two  weeks  afterwards,  the  regiment  was 
organized  with  the  following  oflBcers :  Colonel,  Oliver  Edwards 
of  Springfield;  lieutenant-colonel,  Alonzo  E.  Goodrich  of  Pitts- 
field;  major,  George  L.  Montague  of  Hadley ;  adjutant,  Thomas 
G.  Colt  of  Pittsfield;  quartermaster,  Daniel  J.  Dodge  of  Pitts- 
field. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  how  soon  the 
Thirty-seventh  would  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Washington,  Colonel 
Edwards  wrote,  "  we  are  ready  and  ask  no  delay ;  but  await  orders." 
The  regiment  was  not  quite  full ;  General  Lee  was  in  IMaryland, 
and  Washington  was  also  threatened  on  the  south  side.  The 
Thirty-seventh,  therefore,  left  Pittsfield  on  Sunday,  September 
7th,  and  soon  afterwards  was  attached  to  Couch's  division  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  then  at  Downsville,  Maryland.  From  that  time  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  performed  the  most  gallant  service,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  following  battles:  First  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
Mayres  Heights,  Salem  Heights,  Second  Fredericksburg,  Get- 
tysburg, Eappahannock  Station,  Mine  Run,  Va.,  the  three  days 
Wilderness,  four  engagements  at  Spottsylvania,  two  engagements 
apd  five  days  fighting  at  Cold  Harbor,  battles  at  Petersburg  in 
18G4,  Fort  Stevens,  Snicker's  Ferrj',  and  Charlestown,  Ya. 

Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Camp  Briggs  by  the  Thirtv- 
seventh  regiment,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Forty-ninth,  which  was 
the  only  regiment  raised  exclusively  in  Berkshire  county;  and 
was  enlisted  for  nine  months,  although  it  served  for  twelve.  The 
first  company  to  go  into  camp  was  that  of  Capt.  I.  C.  AVeller, 
which  had  been  four  days  in  barracks  at  Burbank's  hall.  Com- 
pany B,  Capt.  Charles  R.  Garlick,  followed  on  the  same  day  ;  and. 
before  the  1-lth,  each  of  these  companies  numbered  a  hundred 
men.  Both  -svere  commanded  by  Pittsfield  captains,  and  shortly 
following  them,  caun;   Company  C,  Capt.  Charles  T.  Plunkett ; 
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early  in  October,  Capfc.  Zcnas  C.  Eenne,  also  of  Pittsfield,  joined 
the  regiment  witli  eighty-eight  men. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Capt.  William  F.  Bartlett  of  the 
Twentieth  regiment,  who  was  invalided  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a 
leg  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  took  command  of  the  post.  Captain 
Bartlett,  although  a  severe  disciplinarian,  soon  became  extremely 
popular  with  the  regiment,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  and,  the  otti- 
cers  being  instructed  by  him  daily,  their  companies  showed  great 
efficiency.^ 

The  regiment  left  Pittsfield  for  Camp  "Wool,  Worcester ;  and 
there  the  subalterns,  who  had  been  previously  elected  by  the 
respective  companies,  chose  the  following  field-officers :  Colonel, 
William  F.  Bartlett  of  Boston  3  lieutenant-colonel,  Samuel  B. 
Sumner  of  Great  Barrington;  major,  Charles  T.  Plunkett  of 
Pittsfield.  Colonel  Bartlett  appointed  his  college-friend,  Benja- 
min C.  Mifiin  of  Boston,  adjutant,  and  Hen-ry  B.  Brewster  of 
Pittsfield,  quartermaster,  which  gave  them  respectiveh'  the  rank 
of  first-lieutenant.  The  non-commissioned  staff  were  sergeant- 
major,  Henry  J.  Wylie,  Pittsfield  ;  quartermaster-sergeant,  George 
E.  Howard,  Pittsfield;  commissary-sergeant,  H.  H.  Korthrop, 
Cheshire ;  hospital-steward,  Albert  J.  Morey,  Lee. 

The  regiment  reached  Carrolton,  seven  miles  above  ^JTew  Or- 
leans, February  7,  18G3,  and  first  went  into  battle  May  21st.  at 
Plains  Store,  where  it  exhibited  great  gallantry.  In  this  battle, 
Lieut.  Joseph  Tucker  of  Lenox,  lost  a  leg  while  acting  as  aid  to 
Colonel  Chapin.^ 

During  its  whole  term  of  service,  the  Forty-ninth  fully  main- 
tained the  fame  which  the  Berkshire  soldiers  won  in  former  wars, 

1  "William  Francis  Bartlett  was  born  at  Haverhill,  June  6,  1840,  being  the 
son  of  Charles  Leonard  Bartlett.  His  grandlather,  Bailey  Bartlett,  was  a 
member  of  the  congress  of  1800.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  W,  F.  Bart- 
lett was  a  student  in  Harvard  University  ;  but  in  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private,  and  in  July,  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Twentieth  regiment. 
After  the  return  of  the  Forty-ninth,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
regiment,  and  in  June,  18C1,  was  promoted  brigadier-general  for  conspicuotis 
gallantry  at  I'ort  Hudson,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the  Ninth  corps.  '  In 
1865,  he  was  breveted  major-general.  In  October,  1805,  he  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Robert  Poiiieroy  of  Pittstield,  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  tuwn. 

*  Lieutenant  Tucker,  wiio  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  commonwealth  in 
1870-73,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  district-court  for  central  Berkshire,  in 
1873,  when  he  became  a  citizen  of  Pittsfield. 
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At  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  no  corps  excelled  it  in  gallantry  and 
efficiency.  We  are  precluded  by  a  rule,  necessarily  adopted,  frouj 
relating  special  instances  of  heroic  conduct;  but  the  stories  of  tlic 
Forty-ninth  and  the  Tenth  regiments  have  been  published  in 
well-written  volumes,  and  that  of  the  others,  doubtless,  will  Ik'. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  of  them  justice  in  the  space  at 
our  command. 

The  Forty-ninth  left  Baton  Rouge  for  home,  August  9,  1803, 
passing  by  steamer  up  the  Mississippi  to  Cairo,  and  thence  by 
railroad  to  Pittsfield,  which  was  reached  on  the  twenty-third. 

The  regiment  left  Pittsfield  with  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
men.  It  returned  with  six  hundred  and  seventy-six,  including 
officers.  During  its  absence,  eighty-two  men  died  of  disease,  ami 
thirty-two  of  wounds ;  fifty  one  were  sent  home  sick,  and  twenty 
were  left  behind  sick  ;  thirty-two  deserted,  two  were  missing,  and 
fifty-six  were  discharged.  After  the  return  of  the  regiment,  sev- 
eral died  of  disease  contracted  or  wounds  received  in  service. 

For  several  weeks  before  the  regiment  reached  Pittsfield,  prep- 
arations had  been  making  for  such  a  welcome  as  would  express 
the  feeling  of  the  county  towards  those  who  had  done  so  much  for 
its  honor  J  and  the  vexatious  delays,  which  from  time  to  time 
postponed  its  arrival,  were  borne  with  impatience.  When  at  last 
intelligence  was  received  that  it  was  surely  near  at  hand,  the  news 
was  at  once  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-third,  the  streets  were  thronged  as  they 
rarely  have  been.  The  town  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags, 
evergreens,  triumphal  arches,  and  appropriate  mottoes.  The  reg- 
iment was  received  at  the  depot  by  a  procession  consisting  of  a 
cavalcade  of  citizens,  Stewart's  band  of  Korth  Adams,  the  Pitts- 
field and  Lee  fire-companies,  the  St.  Joseph's  Mutual  Aid  Soci- 
ety, the  Pittsfield  Liederkranz,  and  Schreiber's  band  of  Albany. 
After  marching  through  the  principal  streets,  the  procession 
halted  at  the  park,  where  Hon.  James  D.  Colt  made  an  address 
of  welcome :  after  which  the  soldiers  partook  of  a  collation  in  tlie 
park.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  reception  was  marked  by 
genuine  feeling.  Xever  did  returning  soldiers  receive  a  prouder 
ovation. 

After  the  Forty-ninth  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service. 
Colonel  Partlett  was  assigned  to  the  Fifty-seventh,  of  whicli 
Edward  P.  Hollister,  also  of  Pittsfield,  was  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
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which  contained  several  Pittsfiekl  men.  It  was  engaged  in  tlie 
following  battles:  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Cold 
Hurt'or,  Petersburg,  Weldou  Ilailroad,  Poplar  Spring  Church, 
Hatcher's  Run.  The  regiment  left  the  state  April  IG,  1864,  and 
Colonel  Bartlett  was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  June. 

In  November,  1864,  the  Eighth  regiment  of  militia  was  again 
called  into  service,  and  a  Pittsfield  company,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Lafayette  Butler,  was  attached  to  it.  The  service  was 
for  one  hundred  days,  and  it  did  not  go  into  battle  ;  but  two  of 
the  Pittsfield  soldiers  died  of  disease. 

The  Sixty-first  regiment  was  recruited  in  the  fall  of  1864,  for 
one  year's  service.  One  company  was  raised  at  Pittsfield.  The 
regiment  took  part  in  the  battle  before  Petersburg. 

The  Twenty-seventh  regiment.  Colonel  Horace  C.  Lee,  which 
has  a  most  honorable  record  in  the  war,  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Pittsfield  men.  It  fought  at  Roanoke,  Newbern,  Wash- 
ington, Gum  Swamp,  Walthal,  Arrowfield  Church,  Drury's  Bluff, 
Cold  Harbor,  and  other  battles  before  Richmond,  and  South-west 
Creek. 

The  town  was  also  represented  largely  in  the  First,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  regiments  of  cavalry.  And 
it  furnished  soldiers  to  a  number  of  other  regiments  in  all 
branches  of  the  service,  whose  names  will  appear  in  the  roll 
printed  in  the  appendix. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war,  the  soldiers  of  Pittsfield 
hurried  to  the  field,  os  we  have  seen,  with  no  thought  save  the 
imminent  danger  of  their  country;  and  the  contributions  of  their 
fellow-citizens  in  their  aid  were  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result 
of  previous  contract.  Afterwards,  as  the  prolonged  contest 
demanded  more  and  more  of  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those 
who  represented  the  town  in  the  field,  a  part  of  this  sacrifice  was 
assumed,  in  the  form  of  bounties,  by  those  who  remained  at  home. 
Those  who  received  this  aid  were,  however,  assured  that  it  was 
only  in  compensation  for  their  j)ecuniary  losses.  For  the  dangers 
which  they  were  to  encounter,  for  the  lives  which  they  might 
lose,  the  reward  which  was  proffered  them,  next  after  the  satis- 
faction of  having  fulfilled  their  duty,  was,  that  thoy  should  be  for- 
ever held  in  grateful  memory  as  brave,  true,  and  patriotic  men. 

The  first  bounty  offered  was  when,  early  in  July,  1862,  it  was  made 
known  to  the  pixiple  of  Pittsfield,  that,  under  the  president's  call 
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for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  the  quota  of  the  town  would  he  one 
hundred  and  two  men.  Tlie  exigency  did  not  admit  of  the  deluv 
necessary  for  calling  a  legal  town-meeting,  but  the  citizens  as^^t'nl- 
bled  and  passed  a  resolution  to  offer  a  bouuty  of  one  hundnd 
dollars  on  each  enlistment  prior  to  August  15th.  They  also 
passed  unanimously  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  which  were 
the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  should  be  adequate  to 
suppress  domestic  insurrection  and  to  repel  foreign  invasion,  and  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  this  government,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  the  militia  of  the  United  States  ought  immediately  to  bo 
placed  upon  a  war-footing,  so  that  a  million  of  soldiers,  if  necessary, 
in  addition  to  the  federal  armies  now  in  the  field,  may  be  ready  to 
respond  to  any  draft  which  may  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  demand  that  the  government  should  at  once  call  for  a  draft  of 
at  least  half  a  million  of  men  in  addition  to  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand already  called  for,  and  that  they  should  at  once  be  placed  in  tlie 
field  for  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  state  should  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible  put  the  militia  of  the  state  in  readiness  for  such  a  call. 

The  action  of  this  meeting,  which  was  l^eld  on  the  Tth,  was 
immediately  communicated  by  the  chairman,  Hon.  Thomas  Allen, 
to  Governor  Andrew,  who  replied  on  the  9th,  in  a  letter  of  which 
the  following  extract  shows  the  spirit :  ''  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of  Pittsfield.  The  town  has 
already  most  nobly  connected  its  name  with  the  brightest  pages 
of  this  war,  and  now  it  is  the  first  to  take  hold  in  the  right  way 
to  raise  its  quota  for  the  new  demand.  I  find  that  the  cities 
and  towns  are  taking  hold  with  a  will ;  and  I  feel  very  much 
encouraged  that  we  shall  get  our  quota,  not  only  without  drafting, 
but  before  any  other  state  has  got  half  its  share."  On  the  2d  of 
August,  Mr.  Allen  also  reported  the  action  of  the  informal  assem 
blage  of  citizens  to  a  regular  town-meeting,  b}-  which  both  the 
resolutions  and  the  offer  of  bounties  were  ratified.  Bounties  in 
the  meanwhile  had  been  paid  in  the  faith  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1862,  the  town  voted  to  offer  fifty 
dollars  bounty  to  each  recruit  for  the  nine-months  service.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  ISG-l,  it  offered  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
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lars  for  each  enlistment  for  three  years  ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
December,  increased  the  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Large 
Slims,  in  addition,  were  contributed  by  individuals,  and  the  whole 
expenditure  for  raising  the  volunteers  from  the  town,  in  bounties 
and  other  aids  to  enlistment,  was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars. 

On  every  call  for  troops,  puljlic  meetings  were  held  in  the  park, 
when  the  weather  was  suitable,  and  at  other  times  in  the  town- 
hall,  where  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  the  best  speakers  of 
the  town  and  vicinity.  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Bowerman  ^  and  Major 
Charles  N.  Emerson  were  untiring  in  this  class  of  effort,  and 
few  meetings  passed  without  an  address  from  one  or  both  of  thom, 
distinguished  both  for  eloquence  and  good  judgment.  Among 
the  other  prominent  speakers  were  E.  H.  Kellogg,  H.  L.  Dawes, 
Edward  Learned,  Joseph  Tucker  and  P.  L.  Page.  The  most 
remarkable  of  tJiese  meetings  was  -that  held  July  7,  1862,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Hon.  Thomas  Allen,  who  presided.  Dr.  H.  IL  Cliilds,  Kev.  Dr. 
Todd,  Colonel  H.  S.  Briggs,  wlio  was  at  home  on  account  of 
wounds  received  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  Major  Emerson.  But  the 
unique  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  appearance  upon  the  plat- 
form of  Doctor  Childs,  then  seventy-nine  years  old.  Captain  Jared 
Ingersoll,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1812,  who  was  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  others  of  like  age  and  character,  who  volunteered 
to  "  enlist  or  send  a  substitute." 

Throughout  the  war  similar  occasions  constatitly  recurred,  pre- 
senting scenes  wliicli  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  them.  Sometimes  ordinary  business  was  suspended, 
and  the  people  were  called  together  at  mid-day  by  martial  music 
and  the  ringing  of  bells.  Sometiraf'S  they  assembled  in  the  park 
by  moonlight  or  torch-light.  In  urgent  crises  the  solemn  hours 
of  the  holy  Sabbath  were  devoted  to  tiie  same  patriotic  purpose. 
In  most  cases  the  assembly  felt  the  presence  of  a  great  and  imme- 
diate danger  to  the  country.  The  orators  spoke,  and  the  people 
listened  in  profound  consciousness  of  tliat  presence  J  and   in  the 

^  Samuel  W.  Bowerman  was  born  at  North  Adams,  May  8,  1820  ;  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1S44  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  practice 
at  South  Adams  in  1^17.  He  removed  to  Pittsfield  in  18">7.  He  was  a  meni- 
l)er  of  the  state-senate  in  1859,  1807  and  1868,  and  a  member  of  the  house  in 
1R»J6. 
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same  consciousness  the  young  men  to  whom  they  appealeil,  on- 
rolled  themselves  in  the  army  of  the  republic.  But  we  must  leave 
the  adequate  description  of  those  great  days  of  danger,  anxiety  and 
excitement  to  other  pens.  Enough  that  they  gave  a  new  con-sc- 
cration  to  a  spot  before  made  sacred  by  the  memories.of  the  revo- 
lution. 

John  C.  West,  Henry  Colt,  and  Chauncey  Goodrich  were  select- 
men from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war.  During  the  first 
year  much  labor  and  anxiety  devolved  upon  them;  but  after  tlio 
system  of  assigning  quotas  to  towns  was  adopted,  their  work 
was  perpetually  laborious;  often  perplexing  and  involving  the 
gravest  responsibilities.  These  duties  they  assumed  cheerfully 
and  performed  with  untiring  assiduity.  The  chairman,  Mr.  "West, 
on  whom  a  large  share  of  the  active  labor  naturally  devolved, 
had  made  up  his  mind  in  the  beginning,  that,  if  it  was  possible 
to  avoid  it,  the  town  should  do  its  whole  duty  without  the  aid  of 
a  draft ;  and,  except  in  one  case  where  a  mistake  occurred  at  Bos- 
ton, too  late  to  be  rectified,  he  succeeded.  Distinguished  for  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  of  great  personal  influence,  and  furnished  by 
the  town  with  abundant  pecuniary  resources,  he  was  everywhere 
present  with  persuasive  tongue  and  purse,  both  when  public  meet- 
ings were  in  session  and  when  private  effort  was  demanded.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  the 
agents  of  the  government,  and  of  the  town,  keeping  himself 
watchfully  informed  of  the  coming  needs,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  them.     He  was  with  good  reason  proud  of  the  result. 

The  Allen  Guard  had  hardly  left  Pittsfield,  in  April,  1861, 
before  the  ladies  began  the  labors  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  soldiers  of  the  town  witli  articles  of  health  and  comfort, 
which  continued  and  increased  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Among 
the  earliest  and  busiest  were  the  young  ladies  of  Maplewo.xl, 
in  connection  with  which  a  sad  incident  occurred.  One  of  t!ie 
pupils  was  Miss  Lilla  Beeves,  a  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beeves  of  the  Eighth  United  States  infantry;  one  of  the  offi- 
cers stationed  in  Texas,  who  were  captured  through  the  treachery 
of  General  Twiggs.  Miss  Beeves  was  a  young  lady  of  scarcely 
seventeen  years,  of  marked  personal  beauty,  and  a  favorite  of  her 
school-mates.  As  a  soldier's  daughter,  she  was  naturally  fore- 
most iu  their  labors  for  the  volunteers.  And,  indeed,  was  so 
assiduous  that  her  teachers  feared  its  effect  upon  her  health,  and 
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inJiioed  her  to  join  in  an  excursion  to  Waliconah  Falls,  a  romantic 
rvsort,  some  ten  miles  from  PittstielJ.  On  reaching  the  falls, 
-..mo  of  the  party,  in  thi.^  exuberance  of  their  spirits,  ventured  too 
far  on  the  slippery  rocks,  -which  extend  into  the  whirlpool  below 
the  falls  ;  among  them  Miss  Reeves,  who,  turning  hastily,  fell 
into  the  water,  and  being  stunned,  was  carried  beyond  the  reach 
of  aid. 

At  first,  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  in  procuring  comfort  for  the 
soldiers,  like  those  of  the  gentlemen  in  enlisting  them,  were  some- 
what more  earnest  than  well-directed,  and  did  not  perfectly  accom- 
plish their  purpose  ;  but  as  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  began  to  be 
In-tter  understood,  and  the  fact  that  the  war  must  be  protracted 
was  realized,  a  ladies'  soldiers'  aid-society  was  formed,  and  a 
.spacious  hall  in  Martin's  block,  devoted  to  its  use.  The  organi- 
zation was  peculiar.  There  were  no  officers,  or  records,  or  votes. 
By  spontaneous  consent,  Mrs.  Curtis  T.  Fenn  became  sole  direc- 
tor and  manager,  taking  advice  and  asking  aid  of  whom  she 
would,  but  under  no  control  or  supervision  save  that' of  public 
o[>iniou  f  and,  so  well  was  she  sustained  by  that,  that  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  almost  all  donations  for  the  army  and  contributions  to 
the  sanitary  commission — not  only  from  Pittsfield,  but  from  sev- 
eral neighboring  towns — passed  through  her  hands.  Boxes  were 
constantly  forwarded  to  the  regiments  containing  Pittsfield  men, 
to  the  sanitary  commission,  and  to  the  hospitals.  A  New  York 
society,  for  the  aid  of  the  hospitals  and  garrisons  around  that  city, 
received  very  large  contributions  through  Mrs.  Penn,  who  per- 
sonally visited  the  stations  at  David's  Island,  and  aided  at  the 
soldiers'  thanksgiviugnlinner.  The  regiments  returning  from  the 
south-west,  and  passing  through  Pittsfield,  were  all  handsomely 
entertained — the  well  with  solid  refreshments,  and  the  sick  with 
wines  and  delicacies.  Long  before  the  war  closed,  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Fenn  was  one  of  those  most  familiar  by  the  camp-fire  and 
h(»spital.  The  amount  of  Pittsfield  contributions  exi)ended  under 
her  direction  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  over  ten  thousand  dollars. 
For  the  whole  period  of  the  war  she  gave  herself  up  almost  en- 
tirely to  her  duties  as  directress  of  the  soldiers'  aid-society.^ 

'  Mrs.  Curtis  T.  [Partlienia]  Fenn  was  l)orii  in  1798,  beinjj  the  daughter  of 
Captain  John  Dickinson.     She  had  worked  for  the  soldiers  of  1812,  and  for 
llie  Greek  patrioLi*  in  1S"J4,  and  for  her  whole  life  lias  been  noted  for  kindly 
services  to  the  sick  and  siifTering. 
70 
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Nearly  every  lady  of  the  town  took  some  part  in  the  lal-ors  m' 
the  ladies  soldiers  aid-society,  and  many  of  them  with  a  zcul 
and  self-devotion  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  Mrs.  I'lriiii. 
Among  those  who  were  most  distinguished  for  their  efficiency  and 
assiduity,  were  Mrs.  Dr.  ^N".  Wilson  (afterwards  Mrs.  Albert  Tul- 
man),  IVIrs.  L.  F.  xSperry,  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Willard 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Gregory,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Eockwell,  .Mr*. 
Phinehas  Allen,  Jr. 

These  ladies  were  always  ready  on  every  emergency,  even  if 
necessary  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  comfort  and  pressing 
personal  engagements.  The  soldiers,  returning  through  Pitts- 
field  from  the  war,  had  special  occasion  to  remember  them  with 
gratitude. 

A  lady  whose  ser\'ices  and  encouragement  were  most  enthusi- 
astically recognized  by  the  soldiers,  was  Mrs.  J.  E,.  Morewuod, 
who  extended  them  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  presented  them 
with  flags  to  be  carried  to  the  field  as  tokens  of  her  interest  in 
their  exploits.  In  return,  they  gave  her  name  to  their  cam [».■?, 
while  she  was  living,  and  since  she  died,  bestow  upon  he*-  grav:', 
annually,  the  same  floral  testimonials  with  which  they  decurute 
those  of  their  fallen  comrades. 

The  calls  upon  the  town  for  soldiers  had  hardly  ceased,  befurt- 
its  attention  was  directed  to  the  pledges  which  had  been  made  in 
its  name,  that  it  would  hold  in  perpetual  memory  and  honor,  the 
names  of  its  sons  who  had  died  in  the  field.  Gommittoes  wi  iv 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  redeeming  these  ph-dgcs, 
by  the  erection  of  some  monument ;  and  from  time  to  time  madi-  par- 
tial reports.  But  final  action  was  delayed,  at  first  on  account  <'i 
the  town's  desire  to  avoid  all  expenses  not  immediately  necessary 
in  order  to  speedily  extinguish  the  debt  incurred  in  the  war;  and. 
when  that  was  accomplished,  from  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  the  monument  should  take  the  form  of  a  pillar,  statue,  it 
a  memorial  hall. 

While  the  town  was  thus  considering  its  plans,  independent 
action  had  not  been  neglected.  Immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  Mrs.  Fenn  devoted  herself  as  energetically  to  obtaining 
the  means  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  suMi'-r>. 
as  she  had  before  to  the  service  of  the  living.  By  soliciting  con- 
tributions, and  by  a  fair  in  co-operation  with  other  ladies,  .-he 
obtained   a  considerable   fund.     But,    while    it   was    felt   that    it 
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would  give  additional  interest  to  the  monument,  tliat  the  ladies 
ihoidd  have  a  conspicuous  share  in  providing  it,  it  was  also  gen- 
. Tally  doemod  proprr  and  fitting,  tliat  the  touTi,  in  its  corporate 
raparity,  should  take  tlie  greater  part  in  thus  honoring  the  mem- 
ory f^t'  its  representatives  in  the  armies  of  the  republic.  Mrs. 
IVnn,  therefore,  suspended  her  labors  and  deposited  the  fund 
raised  by  her,  in  the  savings  bank,  to  await  the  action  of  the 
town. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  it  had  there  accumulated  to  the  sum  of 
tliree  thousand  dollars,  and  it  appeared  to  gentlemen  who  had 
from  the  first  been  interested  iu  the  matter,  that  there  siiould  be 
no  longer  delay.  At  the  April  town-meeting,  Hun.  S.  "W.  Bow- 
erman  moved  an  appropriation  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  "  suitable  and  appropriate  soldiers'  monument." 
The  motion  was  advocated  by  ]Mr.  Bowerman  and  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Colt,  wlio  lefr.  the  moderator's  chair  for  the  pur[>ose ;  and 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  following  gentlemen  were  then 
appointed  a  committee,  with  full  powers  to  carry  the  vote  into 
effect:  -Samuel  W.  Bowerman,  Thomas  Colt,  William  F.  Bartlett, 
Henry  S.  Briggs,  William  R.  Plunkett,  Ensign  H.  Kellogg.  John 
C.  West,  Henry  H.  Eichardson,  Alonzo  E.  Goodrich,  Edward  S. 
Francis,  and  Henry  Stearns. 

•  Mr.  Colt  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  j\[e>srs. 
Bartlett,  Colt,  and  Plunkett,  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  for 
procuring  the  monument.  Several  designs  were  submitted,  but 
that  offered  by  Mr.  Launt.  Thompson  of  !N"ew  York,  an  artist  of 
distinguished  reputation  and  acknov/ludged  genius,  was  so  origi- 
nal in  thought,  so  striking  and  appropriate  in  character,  that 
the  committee  had  little  ditficulty  in  making  their  selection. 

The  monument,  as  finally  erected,  consists  of  a  bronze-statue 
of  a  color-sergeant  standing  upon  a  square  granite-jtillar  composed 
of  pedestal,  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  height  of  the  pillar 
is  fifteen  feet  and  four  inches,  and  the  figure  of  the  standard- 
bearer  is  six  feet  and  three  inches  ;  above  which  the  spear-pointed 
staff  of  the  colors  rises  four  feet,  making  the  extreme  height  of 
the  monument,  to  this  minute  apex,  twenty-five  feet  and  six 
inches.  The  sergeant  is  represented  standing  iu  line  of  battle, 
looking  eagerly  into  the  distance.  The  figure  is  erect,  but 
slightly  supported  by  the  staff  of  the  colors,  which  is  clasped 
by  both  hands  ;    the  right    gathering   the   flag — the    stars  and 
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stripes — into  graceful  folds.  The  statue  is  correct  in  detail,  a.s 
well  as  truthful  in  its  grand  effect ;  the  uniform  and  accoutn- 
ments  being  faithfully  copied  from  those  of  a  color-sergeant  at 
Fort  Hamilton.  Both  face  and  figure  are  of  a  peculiar  military 
type — as  unique  and  easily  recognized  as  that  of  the  French  zou- 
ave or  Cossack  trooper — which  the  war  for  the  Union  developed 
from  material  which  it  found  rough-moulded  in  every  Xew 
England  village.  One  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  the  sculptor's  ideal 
was  a  bold,  frank  man  ;  resolute  rather  than  defiant ;  self-reliant 
but  modest ;  capable  of  either  commanding  or  obeying ;  looking 
into  the  future  as  well  as  into  the  distance. 

The  base  of  the  pillar  is  truncated  at  the  top,  leaving  a  pro- 
jection upon  each  face,  which  bears  in  bronze-relief :  on  the  west, 
the  arms  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  east,  the  arms  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  on  the  north  and  south,  shields  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  Pittsfield  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war.^ 

The  dedicatory  inscriptions  are  carved  upon  the  shaft,  and  read 
as  follows : 


On  the  west  face  : 


FOR   THE   DEAD 
A   TRIBUTE. 


FOR  THE   LIVrJfO 
A   MEMORY. 

tOR   POSTERITY 

AN   EMBLEM 

OF  LOYALTY  TO  THE  FLAG 

OF  THEIR  COUNTRY. 

On  the  east  face : 

WITH    GRATEFUL    RECOGNITION 
OF    THE   SERVICES    OF    ALL    HER 

SONS 
WHO    UPHELD    THE   HONOR   AND 

IMr.  Thompson  gave  much  attention  to  the  modeling  of  the  Massachusetts 
coat-of.arni3,  procuring  a  complete  Indian  hunting-suit,  as  a  study  for  the 
principal  figure,  and  copying  the  head  from  that  of  Spotted  Tail,  the  famous 
western  chief. 
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INTEGRITY    OF    OUR   BELOTED 

COUNTRY 

IN    HER    HOUR    OF    PERIL, 

THE   TOWN    OF 

PITTSFIELD 

ERECTS    THIS    MONUMENT    IN 

LOVING   MEMORY    OF    THOSE 

WHO    DIED    THAT    THE 

NATION 

MIGHT  LIVE. 


The  names  inscribed  on  the  monument  are  those  of  citizens  of 
Pittsfield  wlio  (lied  in  the  war,  either  from  wounds,  or,  before 
their  discharge,  from  disease  contracted  in  tlie  war;  not  inchid- 
ing  citizens  of  other  places,  who  served  on  her  r^uota.  They  are 
as  follows : 

SECOND  REGIMENT. 
Charles  W.  Kobbins,  died  in  hospital  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Michael  MuUany,  died  in  1862. 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT. 

Charles  C.  Broad,  died  at  Pittsfield,  November  4,  1864. 
Daniel  S.  Morgan,  died  at  Baltimore,  August  9,  1864. 

TENTH  REGIMENT. 

Sergt.  Haskel  Hemenway,  killed  July  1,  1862,  at  Malvern  Hill. 
Sergt.  Thomas  Duffee,  killed  at  Spottsylvauia,  Va.,  May  12,  ISGl. 
Samuel  D.  Burbank,  killed  May  10,  186 4,  at  Spottsylvauia,  Va. 
James  Cassidy,  killed  May  5,  1864,  at  Wilderness,  Va. 
Richard  S.  Corliss,  killed  July  1,  1862,  at  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 
Nelson  N.  Grippen,  killed  July  1.  1862,  at  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 
Charles  F.  Harris,  Jr.,  died  Sept.  17,  1862,  at  Newport  News,  Va. 
Alfred  C.  Hemenway,  killed  ^Nlay  30,  1862,  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va. 
Gardner  B.  Hibbard,  died  November  13,  1861,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Michael  Hogan. 

Henry  Noble,  killed  May  12,  1864,  at  Spottsylvauia,  Va. 
Richard  Ryan,  killed  May  12,  1864,  at  Spottsylvauia,  Va. 
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TWENTIETH  REGIMENT. 

Lieut.  Lansing  E.  Hibbard,  killed  May  10,  1864.1 

Sergt.  John  Merchant,  killed  October  21,  ISOl,  at  Balk  BlulT,  Va. 

Oliver  S.  Bates,  died  August  19,  1SG4,  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

James  Carough,  died  of  wounds  December  15,  1862. 

Jonathan  Francis,  died  of  wounds  December  13,  1862,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Charles  Goodwin,  killed  in  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1861. 

George  F.  Kelly,  killed  October  21,  1861,  at  Balls  Bluff,  Va. 

James  K.  Morey,  died  December  38th,  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Wilbur  Noble,  died  in  June,  1862,  in  New  York,  while  on  his  way 
home. 

John  A.  Sloan,  died  October  8,  1862,  at  Bolivar  Heights,  Md. 

TWENTY-FIRST  REGIMENT. 

Capt.  William  H.  Clark,  died  of  Avounds,  August  16,  1864. 
Sergt.  Justin  S.  Cressy,  killed  September  1,  1862,  at  Chantilly,  Va. 
Sergt.  Evelyn  A.  Garlick,  killed  September  1, 1862,  at  Chantilly,  Va. 
Corp.  Charles    L.    Woodworth,    killed    March    14,    1862,    at    New- 
bern,  N.  C. 

Henry  F.  Chamberlain,  died  April  6,  1862,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
George  W.  Jarvis,  killed  June  2,  1864,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Hobart  R.  Mcintosh,  killed  September  1,  1862,  at  Chantilly,  Va. 
George  E.  Menton,  killed  March  14,  1862,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Samuel  Wright,  died  March  30,  1863,  of  wounds. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

Sergt.  Willard  L.  :Merry,  died  April  19,  1862,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Sergt.  William  H.  Monuier,  died  December  4,  1864,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
James  S.  Beutley,  died  September  4,  1862.  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
David  BoUo,  killed  June  o,  1864,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Charles  H.  Davis,  killed  June  18,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
James  Donlon,  died  July  20,  1861,  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 
Joseph  Goddit,  died  June  27,  1864,  of  wounds,  at  Point  of  Rocks,  i\Id. 
Eieazur  Wilbur,  died  August  24,  1864,  at  Andersonville  prison,  Ga. 
James  Williams,  died  in  Libby  prison,  Va.,  June  8,  1864. 
John  Wilson,  died  May  21,  1861,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

THIRTY-FIRST  REGIMENT. 

Capt.  William  W.  Rockwell,  died  December  3,  1863,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Louis  H.  Daily,  died  June  29,  186,5,  at  Donaldsonville,  La. 

1  Lieutenant  IlihbarJ's  commission  as  captain  was  issued,  but  he  had  not 
been  mustered  into  his  new  rank,  when  he  was  killed. 
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Henry  Holder,  died  October  13,  1S63,  at  Cairo,  111. 
Edward  E.  Quigley,  died  December  21,  1801,  at  Chester,  Mass. 
Georj^'e  L.  ]Martii),  died  October  1'2,  1801,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
John  B.  Ross,  died  April  11,  1801,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
James  Tute,  died  June  17,  ISGi,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Jonathan  F.  H.  Harrington,  Jr. 

THIIITY-FQURTH  REGIMENT. 

Lieut.  James  L.  Dempsey,  died  October  17, 1801,  at  Winchester,  Va., 
of  wounds  received  at  Cedar  Creek,  October  13th. 

Corp.  Noah  A.  Clark,  killed  October  18,  1803,  at  Ripon,  Va. 
John  Casey,  killed  June  6,  18G1,  at  Piedmont,  Va.- 
Charles  H.  Dill,  died  August  20,  1801,  at  Staunton,  Va. 
"William  E.  Dounelly,  killed  at  Newmarket,  Va. 
Edgar  P.  Eairbanks,  died  November  0,  1802,  at  Fort  Lyon,  Va. 
John  Grady,  died  November  12,  1805,  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Nelson  Harned,  died  January  7,  1861,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 
Thomas  Leeson,  died  April  3,  1801,  at  ]\lartin.sburg,  Va. 
John  Shaw,  died  August  27,  ISGl,  at  Staunton,  Va. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

Miles  H.  Blood,  killed  September  19,  1861,  at  Winchester,  Va. 
Oliver  C  Hooker,  killed  ]ilay  6,  1801,  at  Wilderness,  Va. 
Patrick  Hussey,  killed  July  3,  1803,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Robert  Reinhart,  killed  August  21,  1861,  at  Fort  Stevens,  D.  C 

THIRTY-NINTH  REGIMENT. 
Elbert  O.  Heraenway,  died  at  Salisbury  prison,  N.  C,  January  1, 180.5. 

FORTY-NINTH  REGIMENT. 
Corp.  All?n  M.  Dewey,  died  iSIarch  23,  1803,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
James  B.  Bull,  killed  July  13,  1803,  at  Donaldsonville,  La. 
Luther  M.  Davis,  killed  May  27,  1863,  at  Port  Hudson,  La. 
Seth  R.  Jones,  died  iLay  10,  1803,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Daniel  M.  Joyner,  died  July  2,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Samuel  G.  Noble,  died  July  11,  1803. 

Charles  E.  Piatt,  died  June  0,  1803,  of  wounds,  at  Port  Hudson,  La. 
William  Taylor,  died  :March  20,  1803,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Charles  F.  Videtto,  died  April  11,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

FIFTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT. 

Eli  Franklin,  died  July  20,  1803,  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Levi  Bird,  died  July  10,  1803,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

John  Van  Blake,  died  December  21,  1803,  at  Morris  Island,  S.  C 

.Henry  Wilson,  died  July  31,  1805,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

Corp.  George  H.  Hodge,  died  June  5,  18Gi,  at  Arlington,  Va. 
William  G.  Bourne,  killed  :May  G,  180 1,  at  Wilderness,  Va. 
Chester  H.  Daniels,  died  July  29,  ISUi. 
Lowell  Daniels,  killed  May  18,  1801,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va. 
Horace  Danyon,  died  July  18,  1861,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Peter  Monney,  killed  May  12,  1804,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va. 
Patrick  Thornton,  died  May  18,  1864r,  of  wounds. 
Lester  Tyler,  killed  May  6,  1861,  at  Wilderness,  Va. 

.    SIXTY-FIRST  REGIMENT. 

Thomas  D.  Beebe,  died  February  12,  1865,  at  City  Point,  Va. 
Martin  F.  Mallison,  died  September  12,  186i,  at  Galloup's  Island. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY. 

Charles  T.  Chapman,  died  August  28,  1863,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Hiram  S.  Gray,  died  August  17,  1861. 

Michael  Hanly,  died  August  22,  1864,  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 

John  F.  Hills,  died  February  IS,  1865,  at  Richmond,  Va. 

John  P.  Ober,  killed  June  17,  1803,  at  Aldie,  Va. 

Edward  O.  Roberts,  died  September  21,  1864,  at  Andersonville,  Va. 

Giles  Taylor,  died  at  City  Point,  Va. 

THIRD  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY. 

Abram  Malcom,  died  October  13,  1864. 

Charles  OUinger,  killed  at  Kelley's  Ford. 

Allen  Prichard,  died  August  11,  1865,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

OTHER  REGIMENTS. 

Timothy  Reardon,  second  battery  light  artillery,  killed  April  8, 1864, 
at  Sabine  Cross  Roads. 

Sergt.  Byron  W.  Kellogg,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  New 
York  Volunteers,  died  of  wounds  June  30,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Charles  M.  Shepardson,  Twelfth  New  York  Cavalry,  died  October 
30,  1864,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 

Isaac  Johnson,  Fifth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  killed  July  28,  1864,  at 
Point  Lookout,  Va. 

Capt.  Henry  II.  Sears,  Forty-eighth  New  York. 

Sergt.  John  W.  Smith,  United  States  Army,  died  January,  1803,  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 

James  Donahue,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  New  York  Infantry, 
died  at  Ale.xandria,  Va.,  ,A.pril,  1SG5. 
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One  name,  wliicli  the  committee  reluctantl}',  under  the  strict 
interpretation  of  their  rules,  omitted  from  the  inscription,  was 
tliut  of  Lieut.  George  Tvead,  of  the  Forty-ninth  regiment,  who  died 
at  Cleveland,  0.,  before  reaching  home,  but  after  his  discharge 
from  the  service  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  monument  was  ten  thousand  dollars, 
besides  which,  'Mr.  Thompson  received  a  number  of  condemned 
cannon,  granted  for  the  work  by  congress,  through  the  efforts  of 
Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes. 

It  was  determined  to  place  it  at  the  west  end  of  the  park,  in  or 
near  which,  a  large  portion  of  the  Pittsfield  soldiers  volunteered, 
and  which  possessed  many  other  associations  of  patriotic  interest; 
and  the  park,  however  beautiful,  being  not  considered  in  a  proper 
condition  for  the  reception  of  the  contemplated  work,  the  town 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  before-named,  a  further  sum 
of  seven  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  long- 
desired  improvements.  The  nature  of  these  improvements  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the- committee,  by  whom  the  following 
changes  were  made :  The  oval  plot  which  constitutes  the  park, 
was  surrounded  by  a  handsome  and  substantial  coping  of  granite, 
outside  of  which  a  broad  gravel  walk,  with  granite  curbing,  was 
built.  The  surface  of  the  plot  was  graded,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  trees,  which  had  become  so  thick  as  to  impede  each 
others  growth,  were  felled.  The  Old  Elm  had  fallen  in  ISGl. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  grade  of  Park  place  was  reduced  so  as  to 
make  it  more  uniform  with  that  of  Bank  row. 

While  these  alterations  were  in  progress,  the  town  voted  an 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  dedicate  the  monument  to  its  great  purposes,  with  such 
impressive  words  and  ceremonies,  as  should  fix  them,  for  at  least 
one  generation,  in  the  minds  of  the  community ;  and  at  the  same 
time  add  to  the  honors  which  the  town  bestowed  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  its  heroic  dead. 

To  carry  these  intentions  into  effect,  the  committee  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  so  eminent  an  orator  as 
George  William  Curtis.  It  was  afterwards  determined  to  have 
other  exercises  than  thos<>  of  the  platform  ;  and  such  as  would 
require  very  great  industry,  zeal,  experience,  and  good  judguu-nt. 
The  committee,  therefore,  called  to  their  aid  fifteen  gentlenifU, 
distinguished  for  thos-e  qualities,  viz. :  Messrs.  James  jNL  Barker, 
80 
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Graham  A.  Koot,  Israel  C.  Weller,  "William  H.  Teeling,  Thonia^s 
G.  Colt,  Samuel  E.  Nichols,  William  W.  Whiting,  FreUeriik  A. 
Francis,  William  11.  Coogiin,  Michael  Casey,  Seth  W,  ilortun, 
George  S.  Willis,  Jr.,  1).  J.  Dodge,  Henry  B.  Brewster,  and  Eni- 
man  Leidliold.  By  this  committee,  the  exercises  of  the  day,  witii 
the  exception  of  those  on  the  platform,  were  arranged  and  carricil 
out,  consultation  being  had  with  the  town-committee  whenevi.-r 
occasion  arose. 

The  pillar  having  been  previously  erected,  the  statue  was 
raised  to  its  place  at  noon,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1872,  and 
immediately  draped  with  the  national  flags  belonging  to  the  two 
political  parties  in  the  town,  which  had,  for  the  day,  been  removed 
from  the  street,  in  order  that  no  reminder  of  political  differences 
might,  by  any  chance,  mar  the  harmony  of  the  occasion. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  unvailing  of  the  statue  was  the  24th  of 
September,  in  that  week  of  the  year  which  is  most  unfailingly 
characterized  by  the  most  delicious  of  autumn  days ;  and  never 
wero  September  skies  more  cloudless,  or  September  days  more 
genial  in  Berkshire,  than  those  which  favored  the  ceremonies 
wath  which  Pittsfield  honored  her  soldiers. 

The  streets  were  brilliant  with  red,  white,  blue,  green  and  yel- 
low bunting;  the  flags  of  many  nations,  arranged  with  greater 
regard  to  the  effects  of  color,  than  to  significant  grouping.  And, 
in  this  view  of  it,  the  result  was  excellent ;  the  gay  colors  of  the 
banners,  and  of  the  few  trees  which  had  begun  to  put  on  their 
autumnal  hues — mellow  and  rich,  but  not  yet  gaudy — contrasting 
finely  with  the  verdure  which  the  foliage  had  this  year  retained 
in  unusual  freshness.  Xature  and  art  combined  to  make  a  gal;i- 
day,  and  the  people  of  western  Massachusetts  did  not  incline  to 
resist  its  attractions.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  long  trains  of 
cars,  from  all  directions,  came  in,  crowded  to  their  utmost  capac- 
ity, and  the  town  was  soon  thronged  as  it  never  had  been  on  any 
similar  occasion  ;  not  even  at  the  reception  of  the  Forty-ninth 
regiment. 

The  Second  regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia — 
belonging  to  Berkshire,  Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin 
counties,  was  holding  its  annual  encampment,  and  acted  :us 
escort  for  the  procession,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
selected  as  marshals  : 

Chief  marshal,  High-Sheriff  Graham  A.  Eoot ;  aids,  ^Iich;u  1 
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Ca-Jey,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  G.  Colt,  Col.  Henry  H.  Ricli- 
urilson,  Capt.  F.  A.  Francis,  William  W.  Wliiting,  William  H. 
Coogau,  Lieutenant-Colonel  I.  C.  Weller,  Lieut.  William  H.  Har- 
rin-iijton,  J.  L.  Peck,  and  George  S.  Willis,  Jr. 

The  procession  moved  in  the  following  order — cheering,  as  it 
went,  the  appropriate  mottoes  at  different  points  along  its  route, 
and  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  crowds  which  lined  the  streets — 

Gilmore's  Band  of  Boston. 

Second  Regiment,  M.  V.  ^I.,  Colonel  Parsons. 

Governor,  Orator,  Chaplain  and  President  of  the  Day  in  Carriage. 

Governor's  Staff  and  other  distinguished  guests  in  Carriages. 

Second  Regiment  Band. 

Berkshire  Comraandery,  Knights  Templar. 

Brown's  Boston  Brigade  Band. 

Springfield  Coramandery,  Knights  Templar. 

Florence  Baud. 

Northampton  Commandery,  Knights  Templar. 

Viall's  Band  of  North  Adams. 

Veterans  of  the  Tenth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-seventh,  and  Thirty-fourth 

Massachusetts  Regiments. 

Colt's  Armory  Band  of  Hartford. 

Veterans  of  Thirty-seventh,  Forty-Ninth,  Fifty-seventh,  and  Sixty-first 

Regiments. 

Grand  Array  Posts  of  Berkshire  County. 

Boring's  Band  of  Troy. 

Pittsfield  Fire  Department. 

Erdman's  Band  of  Pittsfield. 

St.  Joseph's  Mutual  Aid  Society. 

The  procession  reached  the  park — ^where  an  appropriately  dec- 
orated platform  had  been  erected — at  half-past  twelve  o'clock ; 
and,  the  assembly  having  been  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas 
Colt,  president  of  the  day,  the  exercises  commenced  with  a  praj-or 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 

Major-General  W.  F.  Bartlett,  chairman  of  the  sub-comraitteo, 
under  whose  immediate  stipervision  the  monument  was  erected, 
then  rose,  and  addressing  !Mr.  Colt,  delivered  it  to  him,  in  a  brief 
speech,  in  which,  after  eulogizing  the  services  of  ]M-rs.  Fenn,  and 
complimenting  the  genius  of  the  sculptor,  he  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : 

lie  has  taken  for  his  subject,  not  the  private  soldier  nor  the  commis- 
sioned officer,  but  a  greater  hero  than  either — the  man  on   whom  so 
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often  hung  the  fate  of  battle  ;  the  man  on  whose  self-forgetting  hravtrv 
and  unflinching  tirmness  the  steailiness  of  the  ■whole  line  dependt-tl:  t\,t; 
man  who  bore  the  colors  ;  and,  comrades,  was  there  ever  any  flag  lialf  -.) 
well  worth  fighting  for,  half  so  well  worth  dying  for,  as  that  which  w.- 
followed?  As  I  look  upon  your  faces  that  I  have  seen  amid  the  snioko 
of  battle,  and  remember  how  you  closed  up  the  gaps  made  by  the  fall 
of  those  whom  we  honor  to-day,  1  am  conscious  that  to  you  also  belon;^-! 
a  share  of  the  honor,  but  with  this  diflerence:  their  fame  was  achieved 
and  secured  by  dying  heroic  deaths;  yours  must  yet  be  maintained  and 
preserved  by  living  blameless  lives.  How  well  the  hand  of  genius  has 
succeeded  in  carving  iu  lasting  bronze  a  living  memorial  of  duty  done 
in  the  past,  which  shall  be  to  us  and  to  those  who  shall  couie  after  us, 
an  ineeutive  to  faithfulness,  you  shall  now  judge. 

As  General  Bartlett  closed,  the  veil  of  flags  wlucli  had  hitherto 
covered  the  statue  fell,  and  it  was  greeted  by  the  band  with  appro- 
priate music,  and  by  tlie  people  with  approving  shouts. 

Mr.  Colt  then  accepted  the  monument  in  behalf  of  the  town, 
concluding  tlius : 

I  receive  this  monument, — and  let  us  all  here  receive  it, — in  trust  for 
succeeding  generations,  not  alone  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  brave  heroes  who  died  fighting  for  their  country,  and 
who  sleep  in  honored  graves,  but  as  an  eminent  and  lasting  evidence  of 
the  value  of  that  country  for  which  they  laid  down  their  lives.  To  the 
present  generation  this  monument  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  sacri- 
fices, of  doubts,  of  dangers,  and  of  glorious  victory.  To  the  sursdving 
soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  great  conflict  it  will  be  a  memento  of  their 
own  hardships,  of  deadly  battles,  of  lost  comrades  and  of  splendid  achieve- 
ments. To  those  who  in  future  years  shall  read  these  inscriptions,  it 
will  teach  the  duties  they  owe  to  a  government  handed  down  to  them 
through  the  blood  of  martyrs  shed  for  its  preservation. 

On  this  very  spot,  where  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
has  been  broken  by  the  clamor  of  martial  music  and  the  tramp  of 
departing  soldiers,  and  where  the  voice  of  the  patriot  preacher  has  bet'ii 
raised  in  prayer  for  their  safety  and  victory,  let  it  stand  as  an  endur- 
ing pledge  that  the  devotion  and  the  deaths  commemorated  on  this  stone 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Let  this  color-bearer  stand  with  his  face  to  tin' 
setting  sun,  holding  up  this  emblem  of  liberty  to  its  last  lingering  ray.'i 
until  the  last  hopes  of  liberty  shall  have  expired  forever. 

Then  came  the  oration  of  George  "William  Curtis,  characterized 
by  all  its  author's  classic  and  glowing  eloquence,  ovorllowing  witli 
historic  allusions  and  illustrations,  and  full  of  the  lessons  taugl»t 
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1)V  tlie  war,  and  tlio  civil  struggle  for  human  rights  which  prc- 
olmU-J  it.  He  opened  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  liistory  of  the 
the  Pittsfiehl  soldiers  in  the  revolution,  and  in  the  civil  war,  and 
closed  with  the  following  lesson  : 

The  educated  Germans  made  better  soldiers.  The  triumph  of  Ger- 
many was  a  moral  victory.  It  was  not  cannon  and  powder  and  shells — 
it  was  character,  human  quality,  that  won.  Eloquence,  says  Emerson, 
is  that  speech  in  which  there  is  a  man  behind  every  word.  Victorious 
yp-ar,  says  history,  is  that  crantest  iu  which  intelligence  and  morality 
serve  the  guns. 

And  how  rich  was  our  war  in  these  personal  qualities  !  How  pro- 
found the  influence  of  this  statue  in  showing  us  that  the  heroic  excel- 
lence of  human  character  which  we  associate  with  the  past,  and  sup- 
pose to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  tradition  and  poetry,  are  of  our 
own  age  and  country  as  much  as  of  any  other  !  We  read  Plut;irch 
until  our  imaginations  flame  with  the  Grecian  story.  The  trophi*?s  of 
Miltiades  will  not  let  us  sleep.  History  and  poetry  and  lieroio  legend 
make  the  names  of  ]\Iar.nthon  and  of  Salamis,  of  Thermopylae  and  Thitea, 
names  of  unrivaled  glory.  Pericles,  Themistoclea,  Alcibiadc.->,  Demos- 
thenes, Timoleou,  stand  in  our  fancies  proudly  aloof  and  superior, 
removing  the  meanness  of  later  men  and  the  bitterness  of  modern 
times.  But  our  own  history  is  not  less  heroic.  The  mighty  torrent 
of  Asiatic  barbarism  that  threatened  for  a  time  to  sweep  away  Grecian 
civilization  was  not  more  formidable  than  that  which  threatened  Amer- 
ican liberty.  If  the  statesmen  and  the  heroes  who  stayed  that  earlier 
desolation,  and  the  fields  on  which  their  battles  were  fought,  ar.- 
renowned  and  precious  to  Americans  to-day,  how  much  more  our  own 
fields  and  our  own  brothers !  Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  Leonidas,  order- 
ing him  to  give  up  his  armies.  "Let  him  come  and  take  them,"  said 
Leonidas,  and  for  a  whole  summer  day  he  held  all  Asia  at  bay  at  Ther- 
mopyla?.  ''  Surrender  !  Surrender  ! "  cried  a  rebel  leader  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  Union  company  in  Missouri,  cut  oS"  from  the  main  body. 
"Not  much,"  replied  the  Union  captain,  and  he  won  the  victory. 

The  war  has  taught  us  that  the  poetry  of  heroism  is  in  the  deed, 
not  in  the  distance.  The  brave  youth  seems  a  poetic  hero  when  we 
see  him,  three  hundred  years  ago,  called  Philip  Sydney,  riding  into 
the  fight  against  the  Spaniards,  on  a  uiisty  morning,  upon  the  Isel. 
Suddenly  he  sees  his  friend  Lord  Willoughby  surrounded  and  sorely 
pressed,  and  Sir  Philip  dashing  to  the  rescue  is  shot  and  mortally 
wounded.  Borne  fixinting  upon  his  horse  from  the  field,  he  asks  for 
water.  But  as  it  is  brought  to  him  and  he  is  raising  it  to  his  lips,  he 
sees  the  eyes  of  a  dying  soldier  fixed  upon  it  with  passionate  longing. 
Then  leaning  from  the  saddle,  the  gentleman  of  gentlemen,  the  flower 
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of  English  manhood,  hands  the  cup  to  the  soldier,  and  the  dyincj  li.^ro 
•whispers  to  his  dying  comrade,  "  Friend,  thy  necessity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine."  History  will  never  tire  of  the  beautiful  story.  But  nioro 
than  three  hundred  years  later  a  gunner  at  Gettysburg  falls  mortallr 
wounded  by  his  gun,  which  is  sorely  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The  bat- 
tle rages  on,  and  tortured  by  thirst,  the" dying  man  says  to  his  com- 
rade,  serving  the  gun  alone,  "  Johnny,  Johnny,  for  the  love  of  God  give 
me  a  drop  of  water."  "  Ah,  Jamie,"  says  his  comrade,  "  there's  not  a 
drop  in  my  canteen,  and  if  I  go  to  fetch  it  the  rebs  will  have  the  gun." 
"  No  matter,  then,  Johnny,  stick  to  your  gun,"  is  the  answer,  and  when, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  with  a  ringing  shout  of  victory,  the  line 
moves  forward,  it  is  over  Jamie's  dead  body.  Does  it  need  three 
hundred  years  to  make  that  self-sacrifice  as  beautiful  as  Sidney's? 
Jamie  is  not  less  a  hero  than  the  Englishman,  and  the  brave  Sidney 
clasps  his  hand  in  paradise.  The  past  was  a  good  time,  but  the  pres- 
ent is  a  better.  Themistocles  standing  upon  his  galley  and  drivin"-  the 
enemy  at  Salamis,  the  image  of  Greek  valor  in  the  war  with  Persia,  is 
not  a  nobler  figure  than  Farragut  lashed  into  the  maintop  of  the  old 
Hartford  at  Mobile,  the  image  of  American  liberty  in  the  war  with 
slavery.  When  Timoleon,  the  patriot  general  of  Corinth,  freed  Sicily, 
the  citizens  of  Syracuse  put  even  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  oppos- 
.  ing  general  to  death.  When  General  Grant  by  his  final  victory  secured 
the  emancipation  of  a  race  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  he  spared 
the  enemy  every  humiliation,  and  would  not  even  enter  their  capital, 
while  in  the  same  great  spirit  his  fellow-citizeus  forbore  to  shed  one 
drop  of  blood.  The  shadow  of  a  political  scaffold  has  never  stained 
the  land ;  and  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  ineligibility  to  office  of 
some  two  hundred  persons,— a  disability  which  the  same  wise  and 
humane  policy  will  soon  sweep  away— the  laws  of  the  United  States 
rest  with  perfect  equality  upon  every  part  of  the  land. 

Let  us  be  grateful  for  Greece  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  thank  God 
that  we  live  in  America  to-day!  The  war  scattered  the  glamour  of  the 
past  and  showed  us  that  we,  too,  live  among  great  virtues,  great  char- 
acters, and  gi-eat  men.  Through  these  streets  the  culture  of  Greece, 
,  the  heroism  of  Rome,  the  patriotism  of  our  own  revolution,  have  marched 
before  your  eyes.  These  elms,  like  the  trees  of  Ardennes,  have  shed 
their  tears  in  dew-drops  over  the  unreturning  brave.  The  ground 
upon  which  we  stand  is  consecrated  by  the  tread  of  feet  gladly  going 
to  the  noblest  sacrifice.  And  from  these  throbbing  drums  and  wailing 
horns,  still  peals  the  music  to  which  they  marched  away.  They  were 
your  sons,  Pittsfield  and  green  Berkshire!  They  were  your  comrade.-', 
IMassachusetts  soldiers!  They  were  the  darlings  of  your  homes,  tender 
hearts  that  hear  mo !  And  here  in  this  fair  figure  of  heroic  youth,  they 
stand  as  you  will  always  recall  them— the  bloom  of  immortal  youth 
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npon  their  cheeks;  the  iJivine  hope  of  youth  in  their  hearts  ;  the  per- 
petual inspiration  of  youth  to  every  beholder.  For  this  is  the  American 
soldier  of  the  Union;  the  messenger  of  liberty  to  the  captive  and  of 
peace  to  the  nation.  This  is  the  perpetual  but  silent  preacher  of  tlie 
gospel  of  liberty  and  justice  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  states. 
"  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  jrlad 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  thy  God  reignethl" 

After  tlie  exercises  in  tlie  park,  tlie  procession  was  formed 
again,  and  marclied  to  the  corner  of  Wendell  avenue  and  East 
Honsatonic  street,  where  dinner  had  been  pro^-ided  in  a  mam- 
moth pavilion.  Here  the  public  celebration  of  the  day  closed ; 
Hon.  Thomas  Colt  presiding,  and  addresses  being  made  by  Gov. 
"Washburn  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Tucker.  ^ 

A  fidl  list  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  Pittsfield  in  the  civil 
war  will  be  foimd  in  the  appendix. 

^An  account  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  including  Mr.  Curtis's  address  in 
full,  h&a  been  published. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LIBRARIES  AND  ATHEN^UM. 

Early  private  libraries — PittsfielJ  social  libraries — Pittsfield  Young  Men's 
Associations  —  Berkshire  Atlienreura  —  Ttioraas  Allen — Calvin  Martin — 
Phinebas  Allen— rThomas  F.  Plunkett — Rev.  Dr.  TodJ— Henry  L.  Dawes. 

THE  number  of  the  earliest  citizens  of  Pittsfield  who  were 
familiar  with  the  best  literature  of  their  day,  was  unusual  in 
frontier  settlements;  and  allusion,  in  their  letters,  as  well  as 
bequests  in  their  wills,  show  that  several  of  them  owned  choice 
libraries,  which  they  knew  how  to  prize.  "Woodbridge  Little, 
Colonel  William  Williams,  Israel  Dickinson,  Israel  Stoddard, 
Captain  John  Strong,  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  and  probably  others,  pos- 
sessed collections  as  large,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  gentle- 
men in  corresponding  circumstances  now  own  ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  used  them  to  as  good  advantage  as 
their  successors. 

The  old  tory-families  seem  in  particular  to  have  indulged  in  a 
love  for  the  more  elegant  class  of  literature ;  and  an  incident  of  a 
little  later  date,  shows  how,  in  adversity,  this  sometimes  became 
a  passion  with  them.  The  family  of  Graves,  which  was  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  Stoddard  and  Williams,  was  one  of  those  which 
served  the  king's  cause  most  boldly  and  actively ;  and  they  suf- 
fered for  it  both  in  purse  and  person.  Still  one  of  them,  !Mose.s, 
retained  some  portion  of  his  estate,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name 
was  in  business  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
afterwards  his  fortunes  declined  rapidly;  he  became  a  pauper. 
and  was  taken  to  the  alms-house,  doubtless  keenly  feeling  his 
position..  The  authorities,  however,  had  not  the  heart  to  deiu-ive 
him  of  his  books;  and,  as  he  rode  to  the  sad  refuge  of  poverty, 
seated  upon  tlie  box  containing  his  little  library,  he  exclaimctl. 
cht-erfuUy,  that  he  could  bear  his  fate  with  resignation  as  long  a> 
they  were  left  to  him. 
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Social  libraries  were  established  as  early  as  1790,  and  the  town 
was  afterwards  rarely  without  one  or  more  of  them.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Pittsfield  library  of  ISOO,  is  preserved  in  the  Berk- 
shire Athenieiim,  and  shows  eighty  very  well  selected  volumes. 
The  Young  Men's  Association,  a  society,  which,  between  the 
years  183G  and  1840,  was  of  great  service,  collected  an  excellent 
library.  Before  ISoO,  this  society  had  become  practicall}-  extinct, 
and  its  collection  had  dwindled  to  a  set  of  Ree's  encyclopedia  and 
a  few  other  books.  In  that  year  the  Pittsfield  Library  Association 
was  founded,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  permanent  and 
general  library  for  the  town.  By  its  constitution,  any  person 
might  become  a  member  by  purchasing  a  share  at  the  cost  of  five 
dollars,  subject  to  a  yearly  tax  of  one  dollar.  One  person  could 
hold  an  unlimited  number  of  shares,  and,  unless  they  were  used, 
be  exempt  from  taxation  upon  all  except  one.  jSTon-shareholders 
were  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library  on  payment  of  two  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Several  very  earnest  workers  devoted  themselves  with  ardor  to 
laying  the  foundations  of  this  institution  ;  and,  among  the  most 
indefatigable  were  Eev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  Eev.  W.  H.  Tyler,  Eev. 
S.  C.  Brace,  Dr.  Stephen  Reed,  Hon.  Julius  Rockwell  and  John 
C.  Hoadley.  By  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  in  the  first  year, 
ninety-six  shares  were  taken,  and  eight  hundred  volumes  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  books,  among  which 
were  the  relics  of  the  young  men's  library,  were  most  judiciously 
selected  and  bought  by  Mr.  Brace.  The  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion excluded  forever  all  prose-works  of  fiction;  and  theological 
writings  could  only  be  admitted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  tlie 
directors. 

For  some  years  the  association  flourished  ;  successful  courses 
of  lectures  were  given  under  its  auspices,  and  its  library  increased. 
But,  probably  on  account  of  its  rigid  exclusion  of  the  more  popu- 
lar class  of  literature,  the  public  interest  in  it  after  a  while  lan- 
guished ;  the  books  wore  consigned  to  a  small  room,  rudfly 
finished,  which  was  opened  only  one  evening  in  tlie  week,  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  lantern.  There  was  danger  that  the  librarv  would 
soon  cease  to  be. 

In  this  crisis.  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  published  an  appeal  in  its 
behalf,  in  response  to  which  James  ]\r.  Beebe,  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man of  Boston,  who  was,  in  his  boyhood,  a  resident  of  Pittsfield, 
81 
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sent  his  check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  at  Doctor 
Humphrey's  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 

This  timely  donation  inspired  the  institution  with  new  lifo. 
A  considerable  number  of  members  were  added  to  the  associatiuii, 
some  of  whom  gave  themselves  to  its  interests  with  the  same 
spirit  which  its  founders  exhibited.  A  handsome  hall  in  Pranci.s' 
block  was  hired ;  new  books  were  purchased ;  more  successful 
courses  of  lectures  were  instituted,  and  a  lively  public  interest 
created.  The  rule  regarding  works  of  fiction  was  construed  more 
liberally  than  it  had  been  ;  and,  although  with  great  caution, 
standard  novels  were  admitted.  Both  classes  of  book-takers 
increased  so  rapidly  that  it  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  direc- 
tors to  even  proximately  meet  their  demands.  Between  ISGO 
and  1866,  the  Library  Association  had  an  interval  of  hard-earned 
■prosperity. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  it  was  determined  to  institute  a  new  young 
men's  association ;  and  it  was  organized  November  20th ;  its 
object  being  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  improvement  of 
its  members  by  means  of  a  library,  a  reading-room,  a  collection 
of  curiosities,  and  pro\'ision  for  amusement  and  exercise.  Tlie 
officers  elected  were  :  President,  Thomas  Colt ;  vice-president, 
Samuel  "VV.  Bowerman ;  corresponding  secretary,  Rev.  E.  L. 
Wells;  recording  secretary,  Buel  Lamberson  ;  treasurer,  M.  H. 
Wood;  directors,  E.  S.  Francis,  Jabez  L.  Peck,  Kev.  Edward 
Strong  and  William  G.  Harding. 

Spacious  and  handsome  rooms  in  James  H.Dunham's  building 
on  North  street,  were  fitted  up,  a  liberal  supply  of  newspapers 
was  subscribed  for,  and  an  attractive  recreation-room  opened. 
The  institution  at  once  obtained  public  favor,  and  entered  upon  a 
brilliant  career.  For  six  years  its  rooms  afforded  a  pleasant  resort 
to  its  members,  and  added  much  to  the  credit  of  the  town  with 
visitors  who  received  its  hospitality.  It  provided  many  elotiueut 
and  instructive  lectures,  as  well  as  social  reunions  and  musical 
entertainments  of  a  high  order,  all  of  which  were  enjoyed  and 
prized  by  the  intellectual  public  of  Berkshire.  A  scientific  sec- 
tion of  the  association  was  organized,  by  whose  members  many 
valuable  pa])ers  were  read,  an  interesting  cabinet  collected,  a 
popular  interest  in  science  created,  and  several  successful  field- 
meetings  held  at  various  points  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  The 
association    formed  a  pleasant  bond  of  union  among  the  young 
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men  of  the  town,  and  tliey  probably  never  knew  a  more  agreeable 
period,  nor  one  more  favorable  to  the  formation  of  character  than 
during  its  existence. 

In  their  eagerness,  however,  to  make  the  institution  all  that  it 
should  be,  they  unfortunately  allowed  their  expenditures  to  exceed 
their  receipts,  with  the  hope-of  increasing  prosperity.  Mr.  Colt 
paid  the  yearly  deficiency  while  he  remained  president,  and  great 
exertions  were  made  by  the  other  officers  by  personal  contribu- 
tions of  money,  and  by  arduous  labor  in  the  management  of  lec- 
tures and  otherwise  ;  the  most  conspicuous  service  being  per- 
formed by  Messrs.  James  W.  Hull,  Samuel  E.  Nichols,  James 
M.  Barker,  Albert  B.  Root,  Irving  D.  Ferry  and  Thomas  G.  Colt. 
"With  the  approaching  depression  of  business  in  March,  1S73,  it 
nevertheless  became  apparent  that  all  exertions  to  maintain  the 
organization  would  be  in  vain,  and  measures  were  taken  to  dis-- 
continue  it. 

"When  the  Young  Men's  Association  was  organized,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  its  friends,  to  induce  the  Pittsfield  Library 
Association  to  endow  it  with  its.  books.  But  they,  deeming  the 
new  corporation  even  less  permanently  founded  than  their  own, 
declined  the  proposition,  although  one  of  its  rooms,  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  purpose,  was  hired,  and  the  library  removed 
•  to  it. 

In  1861,  Hon.  Thomas  Allen  expressed  his  intention  of  doing 
something  which  would  put  the  library  of  his  native  town  upon  a 
creditable  and  permanent  footing ;  but  this  purpose  was  post- 
poned by  the  disorders  in  Missouri,  caused  by  the  civil  war.  Mr. 
Allen  meanwhile  continued  his  interest  in  the  institution,  of 
which  he  was  made  president.  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Plunkett  was  a 
liberal  friend  of  the  library,  and  while  it  occupied  the  hall  in 
Dunham's  building,  his  donations  were  of  indispensable  service. 
Calvin  Martin,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  friend  of  popular  educa- 
tion, shortly  before  his  death,  made  known  his  wish  to  contribute 
towards  a  public  library.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  were  satis- 
fied with  the  chamcter  of  the  old  organization,  in  regard  to  per- 
manence, it  being  in  law  merely  a  private  corporation,  liable  to  be 
dissolved  at  the  will  of  its  stockholders. 

"While  they  were  deliberating,  they  learned  that  the  Agcicul- 
tural  Bank  building,  on  Bank  row,  could  be  purchased  for  eight 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  dolhu's,  if  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  a  library-room.  This  building  was  handsome,  substan- 
tial, convenient,  and  well  located ;  and  the  price  being  very  low 
they  determined  to  buy  it ;  Mr.  Martin  contributing  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Plunkett  each  nineteen  hundred. 
There  being  some  delay  in  the  sale,  the  donors  made  a  gift  of  tlio 
price  to  themselves  as  trustees  for  q^  library,  when  one  should  be 
established  in  accordance  with  their  plans.  When  the  buildin-^ 
was  finally  purchased,  in  October,  18G8,  i\Ir.  Martin  having  died  lu 
the  interval,  the  deed  was  made  to  Messrs.  Allen  and  Plunkett, 
in  trust. 

In  April,  1869,  the  legislature  authorized  the  trustees  of  the 
Medical  College  to  sell  its  real  and  personal  estate,  and  pay  the 
interest  of  the  proceeds,  in  equal  proportions,  to  the  Library  and 
Young  Men's  Associations,  until  the  organization  of  the  proposed 
athenjieum,  when  it  should  receive  the  principal ;  providing,  nev- 
ertheless, that  so  much  of  the  personal  property  as  it  was  deem^.d 
desirable  to  preserve,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Young  Men's 
Association  until  the  athenoeum  should  be  prepared  to  receive  it. 
In  1S70,  the  legislature  clianged  the  name  of  the  Library  Associ- 
ation to  the  Pittstield  Athenceum,  but  without  altering  its  con- 
stitution. In  1870,  ]Mr.  Allen  fitted  the  Agricultural  banking- 
room  with  handsome  book-cases,  at  a  cost  of  nine  hundred  dollars; 
and,  together  with  Mr.  Plunkett,  invited  the  Pittsfield  Athenaeum 
to  occupy  it  without  rent.  The  offer  was  accepted.  In  1870, 
the  Medical  College  having  been  sold,  the  library,  cabinets,  and 
scientific  apparatus  of  that  institution,  were  also  removed  to  tlie 
athenceum. 

•  The  trustees  of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum  were  incorporated 
^Lirch  24, 1871,  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining, 
in  the  town  of  Pittsfield.  an  institution  to  aid  in  promoting  edu- 
cation, culture,  and  refiuenieut,  and  diffusing  knowledge. by 
means  of  a  library,  reading-rooms,  lectures,  museums,  and  cabi- 
nets of  art,  and  of  historical  and  natural  curiosities,"  This  board 
fills  vacancies  in  its  own  number,  and  is  authorized  to  hold  real 
and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  t\vo,hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Power  was  also  granted  to  the  town  to  appro- 
priate money  towards  the  support  of  the  institution,  so  long  as  it 
maintained  a  free  library  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
trustees  named  in  the  charter  were  Thomas  Allen,  Ensign  IL 
Kellogg,  Thomas  Colt,  George  Y.  Learned,  Edward  S.  Francis, 
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John  Todd,  Honry  L.  Dawes,  Edwin  Clapp,  William  R.  Plunkett, 
William  F.  Bartlett,  and  James  M.  IJarlcer.  The  corporation 
was  formally  organized  May  13,  1872,  the  principal  ofBcers  being 
Thomas  Allen,  president;  William  F.  Bartlett,  vice-president; 
James  !XL  Barker,  clerk  and  treasurer. 

On  the  same  day,  the  trustees  received  from  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Flunkett,  a  deed  of  tlie  Agricultural  Bank  building.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Medical  College  also  paid  them  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  being  the  residue,  after  the  payment  of  debts,  of  the 
price  received  by  them  for  the  college-building. 

Soon  after  their  organization,  the  trustees  of  the  atheuceum 
began  to  take  measures  for  the  extension  of  their  grounds  ;  partly 
in  order  to  control  the  use  of  the  neighboring  property,  and  partly 
in  anticipation  of  a  larger  edifice  ;  and  in  June,  1872,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  latter  purpose.  In  December, 
1873,  Mr.  Allen  addressed  a  letter  to  his  associates,  offering  to 
erect  a  suitable  building,  at  his  own  personal  cost,  not  exceeding 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  make  a  free  gift  of  it  to  the  institu- 
tion, if  satisfactory  assurance  was  given  within  a  reasonable  time, 
that  a  sufficient  fund  would  be  raised  to  free  the  site  from  incum- 
brance, and  maintain  the  athenseum  in  perpetuity. 

In  1872,  Phinehas  Allen  died,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  over 
seventy-one  thousand  dollars ;  and  making  the  athemeum  his 
residuary  legatee,  after  the  payment  of  certain  legacies,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  three  annuities,  which  were  secured  to  relatives  of 
the  testator  for  their  lives.  After  the  payment  of  the  legacies, 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  estate  remained,  which  is  man- 
aged by  Elias  Merwin  of  Boston,  and  Edwin  Clapp  of  Pittsfield, 
as  trustees,- until  the  becjuest  to  the  athenoeum  shall  take  effect. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  trustees  of  the  athenaeum 
instructed  William  K.  Flunkett,  Esq.,  to  submit  to  the  town  a 
plan  for  making  Thomas  Allen's  offer  immediately  available ; 
and,  on  Mr.  Flunkett's  motion,  the  following  votes  were  passed  at 
the  annual  town-meeting  of  1874: 

Voted,  That  Theodore  Pomeroy,  Oweu  Coogan,  William  H.  Mur- 
ray, Robert  W.  Adam,  and  Jarvis  N.  Dunham,  be  a  committee  with 
power  to  direct  tlie  treasurer  of  the  town,  "who  is  hereby  duly  author- 
ized to  issue  its  obligations  in  such  form  as  said  committee  may  direct, 
as  follows  : 

First,  To  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  discbarge  of 
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the  mortgage  now  upon  the  land  of  the  trustees  of  the  Berkshire  Athe- 
naeum. 

Second,  For  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  conveyance  to  said 
trustees  of  the  land  now  owned  by  the  Berkshire  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Third,  For  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  conveyance  to  said 
trustees,  of  a  strip  of  land  in  the  rear  of  land  now  owned  by  said  trus- 
tees, to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  athenaeum: 

Provided,  that  the  obligations,  so  to  be  issued  by  the  treasurer  afore- 
said, shall  not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  in  amount;  and  pro- 
vided, also,  that  said  committee  shall  be  satisfied  that  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  the  athenreum  and  free  library  of  said  trustees,  will  be  erected 
within  a  reasonable  time,  without  expense  to  the  town  of  Pittsfield ; 

And  that,  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  athenjeum-building  without 
expense  to  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  for  a  free  library  for  all  its  citizens, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  town  hereby  agrees  to  pay  annually  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Berkshire  AthensBum,  for  the  maintenance  of  said  free 
library,  and  the  care  of  said  building,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
annually,  until  such  time  as  said  trustees  shall  receive  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Phinehas  Allen,  Esq.,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  enable 
them  to  realize  from  the  increase  thereof,  the  said  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  yearly ;  and  the  erection  of  said  building  shall  bind  the  town  to 
the  agreement  in  this  vote  contained. 

Under  this  vote,  the  trustees  enlarged  their  estate,  free  of 
mortgage,  to  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  with 
a  uniform  depth  of  ninety-nine  feet  and  six  inches,  as  follows : 
They  had  purchased,  in  1871,  the  lots  west  of  their  library -build- 
ing, on  which  stood  two  old  wooden  stores,  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  they  paid  four  thousand  dollars,  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  the  Medical  College ;  securing  the  remainder  by  a 
mortgage,  from  which  the  town  now  freed  them.  Between  these 
lots  and  the  athenreura  was  the  office  of  the  Berkshire  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  was  bought  for  four  thousand 
dollars ;  and  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  were  paid  the  heirs  of 
Calvin  Martin  for  a  strip  of  land  in  the  rear;  making  the  amount 
paid  by  the  town  twonty-two  thousand  and  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  the  library  was  removed  to  the  woodt^n 
store  which  occupied  a  space  which  is  finally  to  be  left  vacant ; 
and  all  the  other  buildings  wore  demolished  or  removed. 

After  considering  many  designs  for  the  proposed  structure,  Mr. 
Allen  finally  accepted  one  submitted  by  William  A.  Potter  of 
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New  York,  a  gentleman  specially  distinguislied  in  library-archi- 
tecture. The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  athenaeum  was 
was  awarded  to  A.  B-  &  !>•  C.  Muuyan,  who  associated  with 
themselves,  Patrick  Treanor  of  Boston,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
pleted.^ 

A  very  solid  foundation  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  the 
superstructure  was  nearly  completed  in  the  following  year.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  noble  monument  to  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  owes  its  erection,  and  in  which  centers  so  much  evidence 
of  the  love  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield  for  the  town,  will  be  best 
shown  by  the  accompanying  beautiful  and  accurate  engraving. 
It  is  a  much  admired  specimen  of  the  richer  Gothic  style,  and 
has  few  equals  among  the  public  libraries  of  Massachusetts.  The 
chief  material  is  the  dark  blue  lime-stone  of  Great  Barrington, 
left  with  a  rock  face,  and  laid  in  courses,  while  the  same  stone 
hammered,  and  thus  becoming  a  lighter  blue,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  dressing.  The  remainder  of  the  ornamental  stone-work  is  of 
the  red  Longmeadow  free-stone,  and  the  red  granite  of  Missouri ; 
the  latter  of  which  is  almost  identical,  in  character,  with  the 
Aberdeen  granite  of  Scotland.  The  frontage  of  the  building  is 
ninety  feet,  and  the  general  depth  sixty  feet.  A  projection  in 
the  rear  gives  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  to  the  main  library-room, 
which  is  thirty  feet  wide. 

The  other  principal  divisions  of  the  first  story  are  a  reading- 
room,  trustees'  room,  librarian's  room,  consulting  room,  janitor's 
room,  and  a  spacious  entrance-hall.  In  the  second  story  are  two 
halls,  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  natural  and  general  history. 
Between  them  is  a  large  apartment  designed  for  a  fine  art  gallery. 
It  is  lighted  entirely  from  the  roof,  which,  above  the  gallery,  is 
constructed  of  Lenox  plate-glass.  The  library-room  furnishes 
space  for  about  thirfy  thousand  volumes,  and  the  other  rooms 
are  amply  spacious  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 

The  nucleus  of  the  library  was  that  of  the  Pittsfield  Athe- 
naeum, which  was  transferred  to  the  new  organization  in  Xovem- 
ber,  1872,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  kept  free  to  the  citizens 
of  the  town.  It  contained  four  thousand  and  two  hundred  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  greater  part  were  of  a  choice  character,  and 

1  Mr.  Treanor  obtained  his  first  reputation  as  a  builder,  by  the  construction 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  I'ittsfield.  He  was  afterwards  the  builder  of  the 
cathedral  at  Boston,  and  other  noted  public  edifices. 
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scarcely  any  worthless.  To  these  was  afterwards  added  the  'M<  >]■ 
ical  College  library,  of  ahout  a  thousand  volumes,  of  wliieh  a  por- 
tion were  medical  works,  many  of  tliem  obsolete.  But  bt'>id<> 
these,  it  contained  a  very  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  ujh.u 
general  subjects,  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  centurv, 
and  some  rare  books.  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  subsequently  presentt-d 
to  the  institution  about  fifteen  hundred  volumes  of  public  do<.-u- 
ments,  among  which  were  some  very  valuable  series.  Mr.  Pliin- 
ehas  Allen  presented  the  complete  files  of  the  Pittsjiehl  Smi, 
from  1800  to  1872,  and  a  few  other  rare  newspapers.  Rev.  E. 
Livingston  Wells,  presented  several  files  of  leading  newspapers 
of  dates  previous  to  1820.  Hon.  Thomas  Allen,  among  other 
books,  presented  an  interesting  collection  of  French  pamphlets  of 
the  era  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  Hon.  Thomas  Colt  pre- 
sented a  rich  collection  of  historical  manuscripts,  pertaining 
chietly  to  western  Massachusetts,  and  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  in  Kew  York.  Franklin  E.  Tavlor,  of  Xew  York,  srave  tin- 
splendid  work  of  Luigi  Canina,  on  the  edifices  of  ancient  Eome. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Yermilye  gave  the  natural  and  documentary  his- 
tories of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  trustees  received  the  loan 
from  the  state-department  at  Boston,  of  the  duplicate  files  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser  from  1844  to  1871.  There  has  been  a  very  liberal 
contribution  of  smaller  but  exceedingly  interesting  donations, 
including  the  earlier  newspapers  of  Pittsfield  and  Stockbridg.^ ; 
and  the  library  contains  much  to  interest  the  general,  as  well  as 
the  local,  historian  ;  a  very  unusual  amount,  indeed,  for  an  institu- 
tion of  so  recent  a  date.  The  cabinets  are  also  of  great  value, 
although  the  classification  of  that  of  mineralogy  has  been  post- 
poned until  the  completion  of  the  new  building.  It  includes  the 
collection  made  for  the  medical  college,  principally  under  tlu' 
direction  of  Professor  Dewey;  the  small  but  rich  collection  made 
by  the  scientific  section  of  the  Young  jMen's  xVssociation  ;  several 
hundred  specimens  gathered  by  the  national  survey  of  the  forrietli 
parallel;  and  many  fine  single  specimens  contributed  by  individ- 
uals. Among  the  most  notable  of  these  is  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  polished  fortification  agate,  given  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Blodgotr, 
who  bought  it  in  the  rough  at  Mount  Blanc.  A  thorough  examin- 
ation of  the  collection  of  agates  in  the  British  museum  failed  to 
discover  its  equal. 

The  athena'um  is  still  in  a  somewhat  inchoate  state  ;  but  it  has 
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been  placed  upon  a  foundation  which  renders  its  permanence 
secure.  We  proceed  to  give  sketches  of  its  principal  bene- 
factors. 

Hon.  Jonatlian  Allen  fir.st  married  Elizabetli,  dauc^hter  of  Dr. 
Perez  Marsh  of  Dalton,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Col.  Lsrael  Wil- 
liams of  Hatfield.  His  second  wife,  Eunice  Williams,  daughter 
of  Darius  Larned  of  Pittsfield,  was  also  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel 
Williams.  There  were  two  children  of  the  first  marriage,  and 
eight  of  the  second ;  of  which  the  third,  Thomas,  was  born 
August  29, 1813.  After  preparation  at  the  Berkshire  gymnasium, 
then  just  established  by  Professor  Dewey,  he  entered  Union  College 
in  1829,  and  graduated  in  1832.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  at  Albany ;  but  its  prosecution  was  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  cholera  to  that  city  in  its  first  fearful  visitation  to 
America.  Family  misfortunes,  involving  much  loss  of  property, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Allen  to  resume  his  studies  as 
before ;  and  with  twenty-five  dollars  only  for  capital,  he  repaired 
to  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where  he  was-able  to  earn  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  as  copying-clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office. 
He  was  also  for  eighteen  months  editor  of  Tlie  Famihj  Magaxlne, 
a  very  popular  illustrated  monthly  journal  ;  and,  by  this  and 
other  literary  work,  contrived  to  live.  For  editing  a  digest  of 
the  decisions  of  the  New  York  courts,  he  received  a  small  but 
select  law-library. 

In  ISSo,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  and  in  1S36,  his  uncle  by 
marriage.  General  Pipley,  then  a  representative  in  congress  from 
Louisiana,  offered  to  resign  to  him  his  law-practice  in  Xew  Orleans. 
Intending  to  accept  this  ofiice,  Mr.  Allen  spent  the  winter  of 
1836—7  in  Washington,  observing  the  short  but  excited  session  of 
congress.  But  General  Ripley's  health  failing  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
and  his  death  soon  following,  ]Mr.  xVllen  gave  over  his  project  of 
removing  to  Louisiana,  and  undertook  the  publication  and  editor- 
ship of  the  JLaUsoniaii  newspaper  ;  the  first  number  being  issued 
August  16,  1837.  In  the  ensuing  election  for  congressional  j>rin- 
ter,  Mr.  Allen  was  chosen,  after  three  days'  contest ;  the  other  can- 
didates being  the  veteran  publishers,  Blair  &  Hives  of  the  Globe, 
and  Gale  &:  Seaton  of  the  Xafloiud  Intellujencer. 

The  Madisonian  obtained  a  remarkably  large  circulation  for 
that  era,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  election  of  President 
Harrison.  But  ]Mr.  Allen  left  it  in  IS  12,  and  removed  to  St. 
82 
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Louis,  where,  on  the  12th  of  July,  he  married  Miss  Aun  C., 
daughter  of  "William  Eussell,  Esq. 

At  St.  Loui?,  he  soon  gave-  up  the  practice  of  the  law  an<l 
devoted  himself  to  public  interests,  prominently  in  connection  with 
railroad-projects.  After  several  years  of  study  and  preliminary 
measures,  he  commenced  in  1848,  those  public  labors  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  have  accomplished  results  then  hardly  hoped  for  b^- 
the  most  sanguine.  The  United  States  had  then  only  about  seven 
thousand  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  not  a  mile  was  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Various  projects  had  been  broached  for  a  line  to 
the  Pacific  coast;  but  they  were  almost  universally  scouted  as 
impracticable,  and  it  was  very  largely  through  his  influence  that 
the  first  road  of  that  character  was  begun  in  1850,  by  a  company 
of  which  he  was  president,  and  which  obtained  aid  from  congress, 
and  the  state-legislature,  mainly  by  his  efforts.  When  he  resigned 
its  presidency  in  lS54f  thirty-eight  miles  of  the  road  were  in 
operation,  and  over  one  hundred  more  under  construction. 

In  1850,  he  was  chosen  state-senator  from  St.  Louis,  for  four 
years,  during  which  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
internal  improvements.  In  1854,  he  declined  a  re-nomination, 
and  for  several .  years  gave  his  attention  to  his  private  affairs, 
which  had  suffered  from  his  absorption  in  the  business  of  the 
Pacific  railroad;  his  property  consisting  in  great  part  of  city- 
lots  then  unoccu[iied.  In  1858,  he  founded  the  well-known  bank- 
ing-house of  Allen,  Copp  »i:  Nisbet,  of  which  he  is  still  the  head. 

Meanwhile,  in  1855,  he  commenced  at  Pittsfield,  a  spacious 
and  elegant  mansion,  on  the  lands  received  by  his  grandfatJier  as 
the  first  settled  minister  of  the  town.  A  considerable  portion  of 
these  grounds  had  always  remained  attached  to  the  homestead ; 
and,  by  re-purchasing  the  portion  sold  for  a  democratic  hotel  in 
1809,  Mr.  Allen  rendered  them  ample,  and  opened  the  view  to 
Park  square.  The  house,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
Elizabethan  style,  is  constructed  of  the  peculiar  dark-blue  lime- 
stone of  Great  I'arrington,  one  of  the  most  admired  building- 
stones  of  Berkshire.  It  was  completed  in  1858,  and  Mr.  AlK'ii 
h:xs  since  occupied  it  in  summer ;  retaining  his  winter-residenie 
in  St.  Louis. 

^Mr.  Allen  continued  this  double  residence  during  the  civil  war, 
ami  manifested  in  St.  Louis  the  same  zeal  for  the  Union  which 
he  exhibited  in  Pittstleld  ;  and  in  the  same  practical  manner. 
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On  the  completion  of  his  house  at  Pittsfield,  Mr,  Allen 
intended  to  pause  in  his  business-career,  and  give  himself  up  to 
literary  and  rural  pursuits.  But  he  was  soon  tempted  from  that 
life  by  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  Iron  j^Iountain  and  St. 
Louis  railroad.  We  will  not  attempt  to  relate  the  story  of  his 
management  of  that  great  work  or  its  extension,  by  means  of  the 
Cairo  and  Fulton  road,  across  the  state  of  Arkansas  to  the  north- 
ern border  of  Texas.  His  labors  in  completing  these  roads 
have  been  enormous,  and  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

•  Besides  the  places  of  trust  and  power  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
lyir.  Allen  has  held  numerous  others  of  great  importance  to  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  the  country.  The  railroads  of  which  he  is 
president  have  an  aggregate  length  of  over  seven  hundred  miles  ; 
and,  including  these,  he  is  president  of  nine  different  corpora- 
tions, which  employ  a  very  large  number  of  men.  The  amount 
of  other  property,  besides  his  own  personal  estate,  M-hich  is 
administered  by  him,  is  also  great.  But  in  these  numerous  and 
arduous  labors  for  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of 
his  adopted  state,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  interests  of  science. 
By  persistent  effort,  he  carried  through  the  legislature  in  1852,  a 
bill  for  the  geological  survey  of  Missouri.  In  1871,  he  endowed  a 
chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis.  In  1872,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  newly-formed 
university-club  of  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  opening  of  their  club- 
house, delivered  a  philosophical  address  which  was  published  and 
made  a  deej)  impression.  Indeed,  vvherever  he  has  had  opportunity 
he  has  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  all  institutions  intended  to 
promote  classical  learning  or  practical  science ;  and  his  addres- 
ses at  their  public  meetings  have  been  numerous  and  valuable. 

Calvin  Martin  was  born  in  Hancock,  August  7, 1787,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Berkshire  bar  in  1814.  From  that  time  to  his 
death*  September  6,  18G7,  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  jtrosperous  citi- 
zen of  Pittsfield.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Agricultural  Bank, 
and  the  first  president  of  the  cemetery-corporation.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  a  friend  of  popular  education,  and  his  gift  to  the 
athenieum  was  a  proof  that  his  interest  in  that  subject  continued 
to  the  end. 

Phinehas  Allen,  the  younger,  was  born  in  1807,  in  the  gatu- 
brel-roof  cottage,  which  had  served  as  a  printing-office  for  four 
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newsi>apers.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  he  began  to  be  initiate*!  int.) 
the  niysteries  of  the  printer's  craft ;  a  pedestal  of  boxes  being 
built  to  enable  him  to  r;.'ach  the  type  in  their  cases.  He  soon 
became  an  enthiiisiast  in  the  art ;  and,  long  after  his  pecuniary 
means  freed  liim  from  the  necessity  of  mechanical  labor,  he  was 
accustomed,  on  many  days,  for  mere  pleasure,  to  set  more  type 
than  is  the  ordinary  task  of  a  journeyman.  In  1829,  his  father, 
the  founder  of  the  Sufi,  admitted  him  as  a  partner  in  its  publica- 
tion and  editorship. 

Filial  love  and  reverence  were  among  the  most  prominent  traits 
in  his  character,  and  he  adopted  without  reserve  the  political 
opinions  and  business-habits  of  his  father.  Even  after  his  father's 
death,  the  bookstore  and  newspaper  were  conducted  under  the 
old  firm  name  of  P.  Allen  &  Son,  and  as  nearly  as  the  junior 
partner  could  judge,  as  his  father  would  have  done  in  the  same 
circumstances.  The  younger  Mr.  Allen  was  of  course  an  unfail- 
ing supporter  of  the  democratic  party,  and  for  many  years  a 
prominent  member  of  its  managing  committees  in  the  state,  its 
well  as  the  county. 

On  the  death  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Allen,  in  1S45,  he  was  appointed 
postmaster,  and  held  the  office,  except  for  a  brief  interval,  till 
1861,  performing  its  duties  in  all  respects  so  as  to  command  the 
popular  appreciation.  In  the  estimation  of  the  department  he 
ranked  as  second  among  the  postmasters  of  the  Union  in  point  of 
faithfulness  and  accuracy.  Neither  partisan  jealousy  or  private 
pi<][ue  could  find  anything  in  his  administration  to  impeach.  His 
views  of  editorial  duty  were  not  always  in  accord  with  popular 
opinions  ;  but  none  doubted  his  sincerity.  His  conduct  towards 
all  institutions  for  the  public  good,  from  those  for  the  support  of 
religion,  morality  and.  education,  down  to  those  of  a  minor,  but 
still  imjiortant,  character  was  uniformly  generous.  His  views  of 
life  were  genial  and  charitable,  and  his  personal  character  was 
beyond  reproach.  He  was  a  firm  and  faithful  friend,  arid  his 
affection  for  those  whom  he  especially  esteemed,-was  most  ardent 
and  trusting. 

He  married,  in  1833,  INIiss  ]\[aria,  daughter  of  Jason  Clapp,  who 
died  in  ISGG.     Ife  died  July  4,  1873. 

His  last  act  in  the  endowment  of  the  public  library,  after  a 
just  jirovision  for  those  who  had  claims  upon  him,  was  consistent 
with  his  whole  life. 
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In  one  of  the  later  years  of  the  eigliteenth  centufy,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Walker  of  Lenox,  needing  a  farmer  upon  his  place,  obtained 
the  services  of  Patrick  Plunkett,  a  young  Irishman,  of  whom  we 
have  the  following  spirited  story  : 

He  had  come  out  to  America  "  to  see  the  world,''  in  company  with  a 
fellow-countryman  named  Gracie — a  "  scribe,"  who  bad  lived  in  L?nox, 
and  knowing  that  Judge  Walker  wanted  a  Cf^able  helper,  recom- 
mended Plunkett.  He  was  thoroughly  honest,  and,  although  unedu- 
cated, had  the  naturally  sagacious  judgment  which  places  a  just  estimate 
on  the  best  things  in  life. 

A  kind  Providence,  and  his  own  wise  instinct,  helped  him  in  choos- 
ing for  his  wife  one  who  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable  woman. 
Patrick  had  worked  for  Judge  Walker  two  or  three  years,  when  an 
irrepressible  longing  to  see  somebody  from  the  old  country  seized  him. 
He  was  then  the  only  Irisliman  in  all  this  region,  and  he  resolved  on  a 
trip  to  New  York.  Just  then — 1795-6-7 — many  were  fleeing  from  Ire- 
land, driven  forth  by  the  disorders  of  the  rebellion;  and  among  those 
who  sought  refuge  in  New  York,  were  a  well-to-do  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  who  had  brought  with  them  their  fatherless  niece,  Mary  Robin- 
son, whose  brothers  were  active  participants  in  that  struggle.  They 
were  all  boarding  in  New  York,  with  no  thought  but  to  return  to  green 
Erin  as  soon  as  the  country  should  be  pacified  ;  when  the  homesick 
young  man  from  Lenox  arrived  in  town  he  saw  the  blooming  Miss 
Mary ;  was  conquered,  and  asked  for  her  hand.  He  was  bidden  by  her 
prudent  guardians  to  wait  awhile ;  but  he  returned  to  Lenox,  with  a 
new  hope  in  his  heart,  an'd  a  new  light  in  his  eye,  literally  to  labor  and 
to  wait  ;  and  to  add  to  the  tidy  sura  which  he  had  already  saved. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas,  1799,  he  married  IVIary  Robinson,  and, 
from  that  hour,  wisely  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  a  superior  spirit.  She  was  an  industrious,  frugal,  resolute.  God- 
fearing woman  ;  and  seldom  did  heat  or  cold,  or  storm  detain  her  or 
her  household  from  the  ministrations  of  Doctor  Shepard — a  sample  Puri- 
tain — in  the  meeting-house  on  the  hill.  The  stern  doctrines  of  the 
assembly's  catechism  were  learned  in  the  district-school  by  every  pupil; 
and  they  must  have  helped  to  mould  the  minds  which  so  received 
them. 

Both  Mrs.  Plunkett  and  her  husband  had  an  almost  superstitious 
reverence  for  that  ^'isdom  which  is  condensed  between  the  covers  of 
books.  They  lived  isolated,  on  a  farm,  and  were  the  only  Irish  family 
in  the  region  ;  so  that  they  had  little  temptation  to  spend  their  even- 
ings abroad.  And,  as  soon  as  tlie  children  could  read  well,  these 
evenings  were  consecrated  to  the  acquisition  of  that  wonderful  book, 
knowledge,  which  to  tlieir  unlettered  parents,  seemed  a  talisman,  sure 
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to  put  its  possessors  ahead  in  the  race  of  life.  At  that  day  the  Lenox 
library  could  all  have  been  carried  in  a  bushel-basket  ;  but  it  contained 
some  of  the  old  matciiless  masterpieces  :  the  Speclalor,  Doctor  Joim- 
son's  works,  and  the  like.  One  by  one,  these  were  carried  to  the  0(;t- 
tage  of  the  Plunketts,  and  read  aloud  to  the  household-circle.  The 
father  and  mother  listening  as  eagerly  as  the  children,  until  every  bonk- 
no  matter  how  obstruse,  had  been  mastered ;  so  that  when  the  sons 
went  forth  to  seek  thgir  fortunes  on  the  broad  arena  of  the  world,  they 
had  no  mean  portion  of  the  culture  which  comes  from  acquaintance 
with  the  best  literary  models.  And  the  useful  and  honorable  careers  of 
these  sons,  and  the  steps  which  each  took,  in  his  own  town,  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  a  priceless  comment  on  their  influence  and 
value. 

These  sons  were  "William  C.  of  South  Adams,  Charles  II.  of 
Hinsdale,  and  Thomas  F.  of  PittsfielJ,  all  of  whom  worked  their 
way  to  wealth  and  honorable  position.  The  youngest,  Thomas 
F.,  was  horn  at  Lenox  in  1801.  His  education,  so  far  as  schools 
went,  was  simply  what  could  be  obtained  from  that  excellent  insti- 
tution, the  Lenox  Academy.  For  the  rest  we  quote  from  tlie 
account  of  which  we  have  already  made  use. 

-  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  two  years  of  vain  endeavor  to  like  a 
mechanical  handicraft,  he  entered  the  broad  field  of  the  world  ;  travel- 
ing from  town  to  town  through  e.-'.stern  New  York ;  conducting  a  trade 
with  householders  and  country-dealers,  which,  in  those  daysof  infrequeut 
communication,  rose  to  considerable  proportions  ;  meeting  at  tlie 
country-inns  the  more  social  spirits  of  each  village,  and  listening  with 
the  hungry  eagerness  of  youth  to  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day, 
often  viewed  from  stand-points  novel  to  liim. 

It  was  during  these  five  years  of  sharp  apprenticeship  to  life  that  ^Ir. 
Plunkett  gained  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  men,  a  keen  tact  in  influenc- 
ing them,  and  a  small  moneyed  capital.  lie  always  declared  tiiat  this 
was  the  great  labor  of  his  life.  With  it  he  went  to  Chester,  ^lass., 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  slat  window-shades.  AVhen  these 
passed  out  of  fashion,  he  purcliased  a  small  cotton-factory  ;  and,  in  it, 
in  eight  years,  accumidated  a  moderate  fortune,  with  which  he  felt  tliat 
he  was  free  to  choose  a  home  from  the  wide  world.  And  he  came  to 
Pittsfield  in  183(3.  A  landed  domain  had  always  been  one  of  his 
dreams,  and  he  purchased  the  farm  on  Uukamet  street,  next  east  of 
the  railroad. 

But  he  soon  wearied  of  the  slow  processes  of  agriculture,  and, 
in  1839,  commenced  the  cotton-manufacture,  as   we  have  relatt  d 
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in  the  proper  connection.  In  18GG,  he  closed  his  business  in 
I'ittsfielil  as  a  manufacturer.  But  he  had  previously  become 
aoiiior-partncr  in  tlie  firm  of  Plurihett,  Wj-llys  &  Co.,  cotton-man- 
ufacturers at  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  of  which  his  son,  Major 
Charles  T.  Plunkett,  is  business-manager.  Without  removing 
from  Pittsfield,  he  continued  this  business  until  his  death ;  and 
also  invested  largely  in  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company  of 
is"orth  Manchester,  Conn.,  of  which  his  son  Thomas  F.,  is  treas- 
urer and  agent,  and  of  which  Mr.  Plunkett  was  president  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

As  a  financier,  Mr.  Plunkett  held  many  honorable  positions. 
For  twenty-seven  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Agricultural  Bank, 
and  for  five  its  i^resident.  From  the  first  organization  of  the 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company,  he  was  among  its  most  influen- 
tial oflicers ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Governor  Briggs,  in  1861,  he 
succeeded  him  as  president.  His  business-talent  contributed 
essentially  to  the  remarkable  success  of  the  company.  His  serv- 
ices to  the  town  in  connection  with  the  gas  and  water  works, 
Housatonic,  and  Boston  and  Albany  railroads,  the  removal  of  the 
county-seat,  and  in  other  particulars,  have  been  of  great  value. 

In  political  life,  ]Mr.  Plunkett  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
fortunate  had  his  convictions  permitted  him  to  choose  a  side  more 
'popular  in  ]\rassachusetts.  But,  as  it  ^-as,  his  success  was  honor- 
able. He  represented  Chester  in  the  legislatures  of  1834,  and 
1835,  and  Pittsfield  in  those  of  1868,  1869,  and  1875.  He  was 
senator  from  Berkshire  in  1842,  1843  and  1862.  He  was  twice 
nominated  by  the  democratic  party  for  lieutenant-governor,  and 
once  for  representative  in  congress.  These  positions  were,  how- 
ever, but  faint  indications  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  lield. 
Official  place  sometimes  offered  him  opportunity  to  effect  cher- 
ished objects;  but,  as  a  rule,  his  influence  did  not  depend  upon  it. 

In  April,  1830,  Mr.  Phinkett  married  Miss  Hannah  S.  Taylor  of 
Chester,  who  died  in  1844.  In  October,  l^tT,  he  married  IVEiss 
Harriet  ^lerrick  Hodge  of  Hadley.     He  died  October  31,  1875. 

^Ir.  Plunkett  was  a  man  of  original  and  energetic  thought, 
uniquely  fitted  for  the  places  which  he  filled.  He  was  a  close 
observer  of  men  and  things,  with  a  happy  faculty  of  adapting  all 
he  learned  to  whatever  purpose  he  had  in  hand.  His  sympathies 
were  quick,  and  nothing  which  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  tlie 
community,  or  of  the  country,  was  foreign  to  them.     For  forty 
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years  he  was  fully  identified  with  the  puhlic  affairs  of  Pittsfid.!. 
and  during  all  that  time  there  was  hardly  a  project  for  piil.lir 
improvements  in  whose  discussion  he  did  not  take  part,  and  liw 
which  he  was  not  concerned  in  carrying  out.' 

The  peculiar  love  which  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions 
bear  to  their  homes,  is  a  matter  of  trite  remark ;  and  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  distinctness  of  outline  and  feature,  which  individualizk-s 
each  locality,  and  renders  it  easy  for  the  imagination  to  endow  it 
with  life  and  character.  This  individuality,  Pittsfield,  by  the 
completeness  and  picturesqueness  of  its  encircling  hounds,  pos- 
sesses in  an  unusual  degree;  and  it  seems  to  have  inspired  in 
many  of  its  hest  citizens,  a  corresponding  affection.  We  have 
already  noted  tliis  attribute  in  several  of  the  subjects  of  our 
biographical  sketches  ;  and,  to  some  good  extent,  it  characterized 
most  of  them.  In  the  character  of  Mr.  Plunkett  it  was  a  prominent 
feature.  He  never  wavered  in  his  love  for  and  loyalty  to  tlie 
county  of  Berkshire  and  the  town  of  Pittsfield.  On  his  return 
from  a  tour  in  Euro[ie,  he  declared,  with  enthusiastic  emphasis, 
that,  in  his  estimation  there  was  no  place  in  the  entire  world  tliat 
could  equal  Pittsfield  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  this  feeling  ho 
constantly  manifested  in  his  life. 

Kev.  Dr.  Todd  shared  largely  in  this  sentiment.  Indeed,  it 
began  to  be  inspired  long  before  he  became  a  resident  of  the  town. 
when  in  the  sunnner  of  1S34,  passing  through  it  on  a  trip  to  Sara- 
toga, he  was  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  celebrated  it  eloquently 
in  the  Northampton  newspapers.  His  biographer  say?,  with  strik- 
ing truth : 

*  *  *  No  one  knew  him  thoroughly  who  did  not  know  him  in  Berk- 
shire county,  in  Pittstield,  in  the  First  Churcli,  and  in  his  own  family. 

The  county  of  Berkshire  was  to  him  the  most  beautiful  region  in  tiio 
world.  He  would  often  point  out  its  natural  charms  to  strangers,  and 
apeak  of  them  in  his  family  letters,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  mind 
highly  sensitive  to  the  beautiful  and  poetic.  In  all  this  region  he  was 
recognized  as  a  kind  of  bishop,  partly,  in  later  years,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  exi)erience ;  partly  because  of  his  being  pastor  of  the 
leading  church  in  the  county;  but  most  of  all,  on  account  of  his  strong 
common   sense  and   practical   wisdom,  and   his    unconscious  tendency 

^The  statements  and  opinions  reeardin?  Mr.  Plunkett,  giren  in  tlie  text,  were 
in  part  communicated  to  the  Pittsfield  newspapers,  hy  the  writer,  at  tlie  time 
of  his  death.     In  repealing'  tliem  here,  the  same  lanjjuage  is  sometimes  u^e•l. 
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to  pust  to  the  front  and  take  the  lead,  from  sheer  weight  and 
energy  of  character.  There  was  scarcely  a  convention  or  anniversary, 
a  dedication  or  an  installation,  or  a  meeting  or  gathering  of  any  kind, 
secular  or  religious,  which  did  not  demand  his  presence. 

The  storj  of  Doctor  Todd's  pastorate  in  Pittsfield  is  included 
in  our  account  of  the  Pirst  Church,  and  a  general  sketch  of  liis  life 
is  rendered  unnecessary  in  this  place  by  the  publication  of  an  ex- 
cellent and  universally  read  biography.  ^ 

Still  some  general  account  of  one^.>vho  loved  the  to-wn  so  well 
and  conferred  so  much  honor  upon  it  will  naturally  be  expected. 

John  Todd  was  born  at  Eutland^  Yt.,  on  the  ninth  of  October, 
1800.  A  few  months  before,  his  father,  Dr.  Timothy  Todd,  a 
noted  physician  of  that  town,  and  a  member  of  the  governors 
council,  met  with  an  accident,  which  crippled  him  until  his  death 
which  occurred  when  his  son  was  six  years  old.  Mrs.  Todd  being 
abruptly  informed  of  the  accident,  and  being  pre-disposed  to 
insanity,  became  at  once  a  hopeless  lunatic.  Before  his  death,  Dr. 
Timothy  Todd,  after  several  changes  of  residence  and  business, 
finally  settled  atlvillingworth,  Conn.  In  these  changes  his  prop- 
erty had  been  nearly  dissipated,  and  his  family. was  left  so  desti- 
tute, that  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  shoes  for  his  youngest  son 
to  wear  at  the  funeral.  The  family  was  scattered,  and  John  was 
received  into  the  family  of  his  fatlier's  youngest  sister  Matilda, 
who  had  married  John  Hamilton,  of  North  Killingworth. 

In  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Hamilton  being  a  prisoner  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  his  wife  breaking  up  housekeeping,  John  lived  for 
several  montlis  with  his  cousin  Jeremiah  Evarts,  of  New  Haven, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  lioger  Sherman  ;  but,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton returning  in  the  spring,  he  again  became  a  member  of  his 
family.  In  the  fall  of  1812,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Todd,  at  East  Guilford,  in  order  to  obtain  better  school- 
ing. In  1815,  his  cousin,  Mr.  Evarts,  who  had  removed  to 
Charlestown,  to  become  editor  of  the  Panoplhf^  again  offered  him 
a  home  in  his  family,  which  was  accepted.     Mr.  Evarts  was  treas- 

^  John  Todd,  the  story  of  his  life,  toUl  mainly  by  liimself,  compiled  au^ 
edited  by  his  son,  John  E.  Todd  :  New  York,  Harper  &  Brotl:ers,  1870.  John 
Edwards  Todd,  eldest  son  of  Kev.  Dr.  Todd,  was  born  at  Nortliamnton, 
December  6,  1S3+,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1855.  He  was  for  several 
years  pastor  of  tiie  Central  Cliurch,  Boston,  and  has  since  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Church  of  tlie  Redeemer,  at  New  Haven. 
83 
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urer  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  ]Mi3- 
sions,  and  was  connected  with  several  other  societies;  but  he 
seemed  not  to  have  recognized  the  talents  of  his  cousin,  and 
suffered  him  to  work  his  way  in  his  family  by  petty  and  tedious 
labor.  Young  Todd,  hou'ever,  steadily  pursued  his  classical 
studies,  with  some  dim  view  of  sometime  entering  college.  In 
1817,  a  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  Charlestown,  and  he 
was  one  of  its  subjects.  This  circumstance  revived  and  intensi- 
fied his  desire  to  obtain  a  college-education,  with  the  ultimate 
view  of  becoming  a  missionary ;  and,  although  utterly  without 
means,  and  but  illy  fitted  in  his  studies,  he  determined  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  was  admitted  to  Yale  College  in  the  fall  of  1818. 
Poverty  and  ill  health  haunted  him  through  his  whole  college- 
coarse,  but  he  sustained  himself  by  school-teaching,  and  by  writ- 
ing for  several  publications  ;  receiving  also  some  aid  from  Christian 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  become  interested  in  the  promising 
young  divinity-student. 

Immediately  upon  graduation  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Andover,  where  he  maintained  himself  in  the  same  way 
as  at  college,  although  with  improved  health  and  rather  better 
pay  for  his  literary  labors.  Here  he  was  in  danger  of  giving  him- 
self up  to  a  literary  and  editorial  life,  having  at  one  time  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  editorship  of  the  Boston  Recorder  and  Tele- 
graph. His  love  of  preaching  saved  him.  In  June,  1825.  ho 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Suffolk  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  and  in  May,  1826,  he  left  Andover  to  take  charge 
of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  at  Groton.  Here  he  ha<l 
a  stormy  pastorate  of  six  years,  the  Unitarian  denomination 
being  in  a  majority  in  the  town,  and  sectarian  feeling  running 
high 

In  1832,  he  removed  to  Il^"orthampton  and  became  pastor  of  the 
newly  organized  Edwards  Church.  Here  he  had  a  pleasant  pas- 
torate and  remained  until  1834,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Clinton  street  Congregational  Church  at  Philadelphia.  Tliis 
church,  which  originated  in  a  Sabbath-school,  was  the  first  of  its 
denomination  in  the  city,  where  Presbyterianism  was  predominant ; 
the  undertaking  at  once  excited  the  bitter  opposition  of  that  sect, 
and  Mr.  Todd  led  a  laborious,  vexatious,  and  disagreeable  life  while 
engaged  in  it.  He  was,  however,  well-nigli  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  church  on  a  firm  basis.     In  December,  1839,  he  resigned 
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its  charge,  and  in  January  commenced  preaching  for  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Pittsfield,  over  which  he  was  installed 
pastor  on  the  sixteenth  of  February.  He  thus  gives  his  first 
impressions  of  his  new  home  :  "Everything  seems  strange  to  me 
here.  It  seems  strange  to  see  the  mountains  all  around  me  covered 
with  snow.  It  seems  strange  not  to  be  able  to  leave  the  stove  for 
half  an  hour  without  having  all  the  lire  burned  out  and  the  room 
cold.  It  seems  strange  to  find  the  water  frozen  in  your  room, 
though  you  make  up  a  hot  fire  at  ten  o'clock,  and  get  up  at  four. 
It  seems  strange  to  go  to  meeting  when  the  thermometer  i:j  six 
below  zero,  and  stranger  still  to  see  the  Baptists  go  down  to  the 
river  and  baptize  seven,  when  the  thermometer  is  six  below  zero, 
and  a  man  has  to  stand  with  a  rake  and  keep  the  pool  from  freez- 
ing over.  Last  Sabbath  you  might  have  seen  the  richest  man  in 
town  going  to  church  with  a  large  buffalo-robe  under  his  arm, 
which  he  used  in  liis  pew  ;  and  I  actually  had  my  toes  touched 
with  frost  in  the  pulpit."  His  biographer  thus  completes  the  pic- 
ture. 

Fronting  the  little  oval  park  by  the  side  of  the  old  town-hall,  which 
thirty  years  more  have  not  yet  improved,  stood  the  long,  cupola- 
crowned  white  frame  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church — an  object  of 
great  admiration  to  its  original  builders,  but  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  presenting  a  strange  contrast  with  the  new  and  elegant  edifice 
which  the  pastor  had  just  left.  In  the  interior,  low  galleries  ran  around 
three  sides,  one  of  them  being  appropriated  by  men,  the  opposite  one 
by  women,  and  the  middle  one  by  the  choir,  who  were  not  crowded  by 
an  organ.  In  the  back  corners,  under  the  galleries,  lingered  two  or  three 
box-pews  claimed  by  some  of  the  older  families  ;  along  the  fronts  of 
the  galleries  ran  interminable  stove-pipes,  which  dripped  pyroligneous 
acid  abundantly  on  the  well- stained  carpets,  but  diffused  little  heat  ; 
behind  the  lofty  pulpit,  a  supposed  window  was  concealed  by  faded  and 
dingy  crimson  tapestry.  But  the  cheery  disposition  of  the  new  pastor, 
determined  to  look  on  the  brightest  side  of  everything,  found  some- 
thing even  here  to  approve.  "The  church  has. a  good  bell,  a  very  good 
town-clock  on  it,  and  a  good  clock  inside,  on  the  gallery  fronting  the  pid- 
pit."  In  his  new  people  he  found  much  greater  cause  for  satisfaction. 
"  It  is  a  great,  rich,  proud,  enlightened,  powerful  people.  They  move 
slowly,  but  they  tread  like  the  elephant.  They  are  cool,  but  kind,  sin- 
cere, great  at  hearing,  but  very  critical.  I  have  never  had  an  audience 
who  heard  so  critically.  There  is  ten  times  more  intellect  that  is  culti- 
vated than  we  have  ever  had  before.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see 
how  much   they   read.     The    ladies    are    most   abundant,    intelligent, 
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refined,  and  kind.  A  wider,  better,  harder,  or  more  interesting  field  no 
man  need  desire.  It  is  large  enough  to  make  him  tremble,  and  desir.i- 
ble  enough  to  satisfy  his  most  fastidious  wishes." 

How  well  Doctor  Todd  filled  this  field  in  his  pastoral  relations 
has  been  shown  already;  hut  he  was  also  deeply  interested  in  all 
the  efforts  for  public  improveqjent,  and  in  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  town.  N'o  one  of  its  citizens  was  more  jealous  of  its 
honor,  or  more  anxious  to  enhance  its  reputation.  He  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  introduction  of  pure  water,  of  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  public  streets  and  squares  of  the  rural  cemetery,  and 
of  all  similar  works,  and  of  all  measures  of  public  instruction. 

The  Medical  College,  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute  and  other 
seminaries ;  the  Young  Men's  Association,  and  the  public  library 
were  all  deeply  indebted  to  him.  For  many  years  he,  as  well  as 
Kev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  plead  eloquently  for  some  such  gifts  as  after- 
wards laid  the  foundation  for  the  athena'um ;  and  his  selection 
as  one  of  the  trustees  was  a  just  recognition  of  his  previous 
efforts.^  Doctor  Todd's  reputation  as  an  author  reflected  honor 
upon  the  town,  and  a  brief  record  of  his  works  will  not15e  out  of 
place  here.  He  appears  to  have  had  an  early  predilection  for 
literary  work.  Indeed,  at  one  time  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
doubt,  although  not  very  long,  whether  he  should  abandon  the 
pulpit  for  the  editorial  chair.  This  was  in  1825,  when,  being  a 
student  at  Andover,  he  was  invited  to  become  editor  of  the  Boston 
Recorder  and  Tdegraph;  and  did  edit  the  Christian  Almanac. 
He  first  began  the  writing  of  books  at  Northampton,  in  1833,  his 
object  being  to  aid  himself  in  the  support  of  his  insane  and 
widowed  mother.  His  first  book  and  one  of  his  most  popular  was 
Lectures  to  Children.  This  was  followed  by  Simple  Sketches  and 
the  Student's  Manual;  which  last,  his  biographer  rightly  considers 
as  on  tlie  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  his  published 
works.  '•'  For  nearly  forty  years,"  says  Mr.  Todd,  "  it  has  found 
a  place  in  students'  libraries,  and  to  this  day  enjoys  the  singular 
distinction  of  being  the  only  standard  authority  in  the  field  which 
it  occupies.  During  his  whole  life,  the  author  was  .constantly 
receiving  letters  of  thanks  from  men  in  this  and  other  lands,  for  tlio 
influence  exerted  upon  them  by  this  book.  It  has  passed  through 
a  great  many  editions  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country; 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  to 
young  men  in  London  alone." 
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III  1847,  Doctor  Todd  published  Stories  on  Tin  Shorter  Gite- 
i-hisru,  and  in  1867,  '•  two  little  books  *  *  *  Serpents  in  tli.> 
Dove's  IN'est;  a  plain  and  forcible  treatise  upon  certain  prevalent 
vices  ;  ♦  *  *  and  Woman's  Rights,  a  presentation  of  his  views 
upon  that  much  discussed  subject." 

In  1869,  he  visited  California,  and  took  part  in  the  ceremonies 
at  the  uniting  of  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  Pacific 
railroad.  On  his  return,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  the 
profits  from  which  he  gave  to  the  Young  Men's  Association. 
They  were  published  in  a  handsome  volume,  and  formed  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  golden  state. 

Besides  his  larger  works,  he  wrote  many  smaller  tracts  and 
newspaper-essays  which  were  quite  as  widely  read,  and  had  as 
powerful  an  influence.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  valued  in 
Pittsfield  is  that  styled  Polished  Diamonds;  being  an  account  of 
the  Christian  life  of  his  eldest  daughter  during  a  painful  illness  of. 
many  years. 

Henry  Laurens  Dawes  was  born  at  Cummington,  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  October  30, 1816.  His  family  is  a  branch 
of  that  of  the  same  name  which  is  distinguished  in  politics 
and  literature  in  eastern  ]Massachusett3.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1839.  While  a  student  at  law  he  taught 
school  and  edited  the  Greenfield  Gazette.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  commenced  practice  at  ITorth  Adams, 
where,  for  a  time,  he  edited  the  Tmns'-ript.  He  also  represented 
that  town  in  the  legislatures  of  1848,  1849,  and  1852  ;  and  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1853.  In  1850,  ho  was  elected  to 
the  state-senate.  From  1853  until  1857,  he  was  district-attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Massachusetts.  In  1857,  there  being 
a  very  decisive  contest  pending,  regarding  the  future  status  of 
political  parties,  ^Mr.  Dawes,  being  the  exponent  of  republican 
principles  in  the  westernmost  district  of  Massachusetts,  was 
chosen  by  a  large  majority  over  the  democratic  and  Amerfcan 
candidates.  And  he  represented  this  district  until  1874,  when 
ho  declined  st  re-nomination.  In  the  following  session  of  the 
legislature,  he  was  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTEE   XXVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
[1800-1876] 

Agricaltural  society — Schools — Newspapers — Removal  of  county-buildings 
— Banks  and  insurance  company — Academy  of  Music — Abraham  Burbank 
— Edward  Learned — New  manufactures— Valuation  and  census. 

a"lHE  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  -n-hose  story  we  left  in 
_  the  year  1825,  has  continued  to  flourish,  and  its  transactions 
have  often  been  interesting  and  important;  but  none  specially 
connect  it  with  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  until  the  purchase  of  exhi- 
bition-grounds, in  the  year  1855. 

This  was  not  at  that  time  an  entirely  new  project.  As  early 
as  1822,  on  motion  of  Thomas  Gold,  the  society  voted  "  to  provide 
a  permanent  location  of  land,  in  Pittsfield,  for  a  show-ground — 
either  by  purchase  or  leasing,  as  might  be  most  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society — and  that  the  executive  committee  look  for  some  suit- 
able place,  ascertain  the  terms,  and  report  at  a  special  meeting." 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  such  report ;  but  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1823,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Phinehas  Allen,  Samuel  D.  Colt, 
John  Dickinson,  and  Thomas  B.  Strong  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  correspond  with  Henry  W.  Dwight,  then  at  "Washing- 
ton,^ to  ascertain  if  the  society  could  lease  the  Cantonment  grounds, 
and  if  so,  to  obtain  the  terms  from  the  government.  The  com- 
mittee were  directed  to  report  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  tiio 
executive  committee,  who  were  authorized,  if  they  should  deem 
the  terms  advantageous,  to  lease  the  premises  for  one  or  inore 
years.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  record  of  any  farther  action, 
and  the  project  seems  to  have  slumbered  until  1855. 

On  the  9th  of  January  in  that  year,  the  society  voted  that  tlu« 
time  had  come  to  purchase  land  for  its  annual  cattle-sh'»w  and 

1  Mr.  Dwight  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  society  as  well  as  memU-r 
of  Congress. 
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fair ;  and  the  following  committee  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
feasibility  and  expediency  of  the  plan  :  E.  H.  Kellogg  and  Henry 
Colt  of  Pittsfield,  Socrates  Squier,  Justus  Tower  and  Eli  Bradley 
of  Lanesboro,  William  E.  Johnson  and  Asahel  Foote,  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  Joshua  R.  Lawton  of  Great  Barrington. 

At  a  special  meeting,  May  1st,  the  committee  reported  favor- 
ably, and,  after  much  discussion,  the  society  gave  them  full  powers 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  purchase. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  committee — to  which  Hon.  Julius  Rock- 
well was  added — were  authorized  to  purchase  the  land  for  which 
they  had  taken  a  bond  of  William  W".  Goodmun  ;  and,  on  the 
31st,  these  grounds — which  embrace  twenty-nine  and  two-thirds 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  Wahconah  street  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  park — were  decided  to  the  society  by  IMr.  Goodman,  the 
price  paid  being  twenty-two  hundred  dollars. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  Socrates  Squier,  Henry  Colt  and  Robert 
Pomeroy  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  erect  such  fences  and 
buildings  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  and  prepare  suitable 
grounds  for  the  exhibition  of  horses. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  land  purchased  of  Mr.  Goodman  is 
rather  an  abrupt  hill-side,  which  leads  to  a  broad  and  nearly  level 
surface,  in  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  estate.  On  this  eleva- 
■  tion,  which  commands  superb  views  of  the  neighboring  scenery, 
the  committee  erected,  near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  plain  wooden 
building  of  one  story  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  having  a  length  of 
one  hundred  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  forty.  The  traverse  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  long  b}-  forty  wide.  The  interior  was  left 
rough  without  paint  or  plaster.  The  roof  was  surrounded  by  a 
railing  and  seats,  and  furnishes  a  delightful  promenade.  A  few 
rods  west  of  this  building,  which  is  styled  Agricultural  Hall,  an 
excellent  half-mile  track,  on  a  perfectly  level  surface,  was  built 
for  the  exhibition  of  horses  and  the  trial  of  their  speed.  On  the 
north-east  of  the  hall  a  block  of  booths,  containing  some  fifteen 
stalls,  was  provided  for  the  sale  of  refreshments  and  other  articles. 
In  1860,  a  dining-hall,  forty  feet  square,  was  added  to  the  north 
end  of  the  exhibition-building,  giving  it  the  shape  of  a  cross. 
Sheds  and  barns  for  the  protection  of  stock  brought  to  the  cattle- 
shows  have  since  been  added  at  different  times. 

The  expenditures,  in  1855,  were  as  follows  :  for  the  hall,  built 
by  Abraham  I'urbank,  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  ;  for  the  fence, 
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built  by  Thomas  G.  Atwood,  eight  hundred  dollars  ;  for  track 
and  roads,  built  by  0/  H.  Beach,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Total,  three  thousand  eight  hiindrcd  and  fifty  dollars. 

There  has  been  since  expended :  for  additional  booths,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  for  dining-room  and  secretary's  ofBcc 
added  to  thfe  hall,  six  hundred  dollars;  for  barn,  eight  hundred 
dollars  ;  for  sheds,  four  hundred  dollars  ;  fur  new  gate  and  treas- 
urer's ofiice,  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Total,  thirty-one  hun- 
dred dollars — making  the  grand  total  of  expenditures  on  the 
grounds,  except  for  ordinary  repairs  and  some  small  items,  six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Up  to  the  year  1855,  the  cost  of  premiums  and  the  small  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  society  were  defrayed  by  the  annual  inter- 
est of  the  notes  of  members  and  the  state-appropriation,  with  occa- 
sional private  donations.^ 

The  exhibitions  of  cattle  and  other  stock,  were  made  at  first  on 
the  park,  and  afterwards  upon  the  town-lot  on  First  street,  north 
of  the  Bpstou  and  Albany  railroad.  Household-manufactures, 
agricultural  implements,  vegetables,  fruit  and  the  like  small  arti- 
cles were  displayed  after  1832  until  1848,  in  the  town-hall,  and 
after  the  latter  date  in  Burbank's  hall,  on  North  street.  Both  of 
these  rooms  were  usually  crowded  to  suffocation  on  the  exhibition- 
days — as  even  the  larger  exhibition-hall  on  tlie  society's  grounds 
still  is. 

Prior  to  1855,  there  was  no  charge  for  admission  to  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  society's  exhibitions,  and  it  derived  no  income 
from  the  rent  of  booths  ;  but  from  that  date  the  receipts  from 
rents  and  entrance-fees  for  four  years  were  as  follows  :  1855, 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  ;  1856,  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
1857,  seventeen  hundred  dollars ;  1858,  fifteen  hundred  and 
seventy -five  dollars.  In  1875,  the  receipts  from  these  sources 
were  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty -four  dollars. 

The  premiums  awarded  in  the  four  years  after  the  exhibition 

1  These  private  donations  were  very  rare  after  the  state  began  to  grant  its 
aid  to  the  society.  Before  that,  they  were  an  essential  part  of  its  income.  In 
1813,  Allan  Melville,  brother  of  Major  Melville,  and  father  of  Herman  and 
Allan  Melville,  obtained  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  for  it  from  friends 
in  Boston,  and  T.  Storm,  of  New  York,  made  it  a  donation  of  fifty  dollars.  It 
awarded,  that  year,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  in  premiums.  In  ISl  t. 
Major  Melville  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  from  citizonsi  of 
Boston,  and  the  premiums  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars. 
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was  removed  to  the  society's  grounds,  varied  from  nine  hundred 
to  eleven  liundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  In  the  four  years 
ending  with  1875,  tlicy  Trere  as  follows  :  1S72,  three  thousand 
live  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  ;  1873,  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  ;  1874,  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  dollars  ;  in  1875,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars. 

In  1855,  also,  a  change  was  made  in  the  basis  of  membership 
in  the  society.  The  practice  of  accepting  the  notes  of  members 
as  an  endowment  of  the  institution,  and  the  payment  of  the 
interest  as  an  annual  fee  was  done  away  with,  and  provision  was 
made  for  two  classes  only  :  honorary  and  ordinary.  The  honorary 
members  consist  only  of  distinguished  agriculturists,  or  eminent 
attvocates  of  the  agricultural  interest,  residing  out  of  the  county. 
They  are  elected  by  the  executive  committee,  and  may  speak  but 
not  vote  in  the  meetings'  of  the  society.  Ordinary  members 
become  such  either  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  annual Ij*,  or  the 
payment  of  ten  dollars  in  advance,  which  constitutes  .them  life- 
members.  Ladies  become  life-members  on  the  payment  of  five 
dollars.  In  1875,  the  society  numbered  one  thousand  and  fifty- 
one  members,  of  whom  four  liundred  and  twenty-one  resided  in 
Pittsfield,  and  one  hundred  and  six  in  Lanesboro.  xVbout  half 
"were  members  for  life.  The  receipts  from  annual  members  in  1875, 
were  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars ;  from  new  life-members 
they  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  These  figures  will  serve 
to  show  something  of  the  growth  of  the  society.  Still  other  changes 
incidental  to  the  purcha^^e  of  the  cattle-show  grounds  were  the 
extension  of  the  festival  from  two  days  to  three,  and  increased 
encouragement  for  the  exhibition  of  horses.  At  the  cattle-show 
of  1853,  there  was  only  one  division  of  this  class  of  animals,  and 
the  premiums  amounted  to  only  sixty-six  dollars.  In  1854,  there 
were  two  divisions — horses,  mares  and  colts — and  the  premiums 
were  seventy-one  dollars.  In  1855,  the  number  of  divisions  be- 
came five,  besides  one  for  female  equestrianism;  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  dollars  awarded  in  premiums.  In  1857,  there  were 
six  divisions,  and  the  premiums  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
dollars.  Since  then  the  policy  of  the  society  has  varied  in  regard  to 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  trotting-horses. 

The  society  cekd^rated  its  semi-centennial  anniversary  on  the 
second  day  of  the  cattle-show  of  18G0,  by  a  dinner  in  its  new 
84 
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dining-hall.  The  exercises  were  under  the  charge  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  E.  II.  Kellogg,  Thomas  Colt  and  Phinehas  Alh-n. 
Speeches  were  made  by  ^leisrs.  Kellogg,  prcdident  of  the  society, 
Thomas  B.  Strong,  its  first  secretary,  Ex-Governor  George  X. 
Briggs,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  society  in  1830,  but 
being  a  young  lawyer  was  too  modest  to  take  the  head  of  a  soci- 
ety of  farmers  ;  Henry  Hubbard  ;  Henry  Chamberlain  of  Daltnii, 
the  only  survivor  of  those  who  took  premiums  at  the  first  cattle- 
show  ;  and  John  C.  Grey  of  Boston.  Hon.  "William  J.  Bacon, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  spoke  as  the  representative  of  his  father,  a  letter 
from  whom  was  read  by  him.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  Francis 
Brewer,  of  Springfield,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  first  cattle-show 
of  which   he  gave  pleasant  reminiscences. 

At  the  cattle-show  of  1849,  an  incident  occurred  which  conferred 
so  much  honor  upon  the  society  that  it  must  be  recounted,  asso- 
ciating its  name  with  the  noblest  Georgic  ever  written  by  an 
American  or  English  poet :  The  Plougiimax,  written  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Tliis  poem  is  so  familiar  to  most  readers  that 
it  is  useless  to  reprint  it  here,  ^\e  will,  however,  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  produced.  At  the  cattle-show  of 
1849,  Doctor  Holmes  being  then  a  summer-resident  of  Pittsficid, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  plowing-match, 
and  prefaced  his  report  as  follows  : 

Tlie  committee  on  the  plowing-match  are  fully  sensible  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  office  entrusted  to  their  judgment.  To  decide 
upon  the  comparative  merits  of  so  many  excellent  specimens  of  agricul- 
tural art  is  a  most  delicate,  responsible  and  honorable  duty. 

The  plow  is  a  very  ancient  implement.  It  is  written  in  the  English 
language  p-1-o-u-g-b,  and,  by  the  association  of  free  and  independent 
apeller?,  p-l-o-w.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  gentlemen  can, 
by  a  similar  process,  turn  their  coughs  into  cows  ;  which  would  be  tlie 
cheapest  mode  of  raising  hve  stock,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
(referring  to  the  cows,)  would  prove  but  low-bred  animals.  Some  have 
derived  the  Knglish  word  plough  from  the  Greek  ploutos,  the  wealth 
which  comes  from  the  former  suggesting  its  resemblance  to  the  latter. 
But  such  resemblances  between  different  languages  may  be  carried  too 
far:  as  for  example,  if  a  man  should  trace  the  name  of  the  Altamaha  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  first  settlers  were  all  tomahawked  on  the  mar- 
gin of  tlmt  river. 

Time  and  experience  have  sanctioned  the  custom  of  putting  only  plain, 
practical  men  upon  this  committee.     Were  it  not  so,  the  most  awkward 
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blunders  would  be  constantly  occurring.  The  inhabitants  of  our  cities, 
who  visit  the  country  during  the  fine  season,  would  find  theniaelves 
quite  at  a  lo?3  if  an  overstr;uned  politeness  should  place  them  in  this 
position.  Imagine  a  trader,  or  a  profe^'sioiial  nuui,  from  the  capital  of 
the  state,  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  act  in  rural  matters.  Plow- 
'shares  are  to  him  shares  that  pay  no  dividends.  A  coulter,  he  supposes, 
has  something  to  do  with  a  horse.  His  nothons  of  stock  were  obtained 
in  Faneuil  Hall  market,  where  the  cattle  looked  funnily  enough,  to  be 
sure,  compared  -with  the  living  originals.  He  knows,  it  is  true,  tliat 
there  is  a  difference  in  cattle,  and  would  tell  you  that  he  prefers  the 
sirloin  breed.  His  children  are  equally  unenlightened  ;  they  know  no 
more  of  the  poultry-yard  than  what  they  have  learned  by  having  the 
chicken-pox,  and  playing  on  a  Turkey  carpet.  Their  small  knowledge 
of  wool-growing  is  lam(b)entable. 

The  history  of  one  of  these  summer-visitors  shows  how  imperfect  is 
his  rural  education.  He  no  sooner  establishes  himself  in  the  country 
than  he  begins  a  series  of  experiments.  He  tries  to  drain  a  marsh,  but 
only  succeeds  in  draining  his  own  pockets.  He  offers  to  pay  for  carting 
oflF  a  compost  heap  ;  but  is  informed  that  it  consists  of  corn  and  potatoes 
in  an  unfinished  state.  He  sows  abundantly,  but  reaps  little  or  noth- 
ing, except  with  the  implement  which  he  uses  in  shaving,  a  process 
which  is  frequently  performed  for  him  by  other  people,  though  he  pays 
no  barber's  bill.  He  builds  a  wire-fence  and  paints  it  green,  so  that 
nobody  can  see  it.  But  he  forgets  to  order  a  pair  of  spectacles  apiece 
for  his  cows,  who,  taken  offense  at  something  else  take  his  fence  in 
addition,  and  make  an  invisible  one  of  it,  sure  enough.  And,  finally, 
having  bought  a  machine  to  chop  fodder,  which  chops  off  a  good  slice 
of  his  dividends,  and  two  or  three  children's  fingers,  he  concludes  that, 
instead  of  cutting  feed,  he  will  cut  farming  ;  and  so  sells  out  to  one  of 
those  plain,  practical  farmers,  such  as  you  have  honored  by  placing 
them  on  your  committee,  whose  pockets  are  not  so  full  when  he  staits, 
but  have  fewer  holes  and  not  so  many  fingers  in  them. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  these  practical  men  whose  love  of  his  pur- 
suits led  him  to  send  in  to  the  committee  the  following  lines,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  accepted  as  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  noble  art  whose 
successful  champions  are  now  to  be  named  and  rewarded. 

Doctor  Holmes  tlieu  read  tlie  poem  now  known  to  fame  as  The 
Plougliman. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  sociotj  the  following  citizens  of 
Pittsfield  have  held  its  most  laborious  offices. 

PRESIDENTS. 
Elkanah  "Watson,  ISll  to  October  U,  181  i  ;  Thomas  Melville,  Octo- 
ber  6,  181  i  to  ISIG;  Thomas  Gold,  1810,  1817;  Thomas  xMelville,  1818; 
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■Jonathan  Allen,  1820,  1821,  1822;  Samuel  M.  McKay,  182i  ;  Thomas 
B.  Strong,  1S27,  1S2S  ;  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  18:J1,  1832;  Edward  A. 
Newton,  ISIO;  George  S.  Willis,  1818,  1819;  Julius  Rockwell,  1851, 
1855;  Ensign  II.  Kellogg,  ISGO,  1S«1;  Thomas  Colt,  1SG2,  1803,  18G1  ; 
John  E.  ilerrill,  1870,  1871. 

SECRETAIIIES. 

Thomas  B.  Strong,  1811  ;  Samuel  D.  Colt,  1812  to  1811;  William  C. 
Jarvis,  1815;  Jonathan  Allen,  181G,  1817;  Thoraaa  A.  Gold,  ISlS 
to  1822;  Ezekiel  R.  Colt,  1823,  1821;  Josiah  Hooker.  1825  to  1827; 
Henry  K.  Strong,  1828,  1829;  Daniel  B.  Bush,  1830;  Julius  Rockwell, 
1831  to  1843;  Eusign  11.  Kellogg,  1811  to  1848;  Thomas  Colt,  1859  to 
1861  ;  John  E.  Merrill,  1862  to  1869  ;  William  H.  Murray,  1870,  1876. 

TREASURERS. 

John  B.  Root,  1811  to  1814;  Ebenezer  Center,  1815,  1816;  Samuel 
D.  Colt,  1S17  to  1844;  James  Buel,  1845,  1816;  Walter  Laflin  1847  to 
1819;  Stephen  Reed,  1850  to  1857;  Henry  II.  Pierson  1858  to  1876. 

Hon.  E.  H.  Kellogg  was  born  at  Sheffield  in  1S12,  his  father 
being  Elisha  Kellogg.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
TS36.  He  moved  to  Pittsfield  in  1838,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  but  after  a  few  3'ears  abandoned  it  for  manufac- 
turing. In  1841,  he  married  IMiss  Caroline  L.,  daughter  of  David 
Campbelh  Since  liis  residence  in  Pittsfield  he  has  been  prom- 
inent in  public  affairs,  and  many  times  represented  the  town  in 
the  legislature,  commencing  in  1843,  and  being  twice  speaker. 

Hon.  Thomas  Colt  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  June  28,  1823,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  Ezekiel  K,  Colt.  Ho  graduated  at  "Williams 
College,  in  1842.  In  IboG,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council  and  presidential  elector  at  large.  In  1855,  he  married 
Catherine  ^L,  daughter  of  William  B.  Cooley,  of  Pittsfield,  and 
granddaughter  of  llev.  Timothy  ]M.  Cooley,  D.  D.,  of  Granville. 

The  common  schools  of  the  town  appear  to  have  been  generally 
as  good  as  the  average  of  those  in  western  ]\Iassachusetts.  Prob- 
ably there  were  few  of  its  teachers  so  incompetent,  as  Doctor 
Humphrey  describes  himself  to  have  been  when  he  first  taught  a 
Connecticut  district-school.  The  schoohs,  except  in  the  center- 
districts,  were  taught  by  men  in  winter,  and  by  women  in  the 
summer,  until  recent  years  when  women  have  been  employed  in 
many  of  the  districts,  and  indeed  as  a  rule  throughout  the  year. 
The  change  has  been  found  advantageous.     In  1830,  the  Center 
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Jistrict   was   divided    into    the   Center,    Ea^it    Center   and   West 
Center. 

Li  18-44,  there  '.vere  fiftei.-n  districts,  and  the  number  had  not 
increased  in  IS-i'J.  The  plan  of  abolishing  the  district-system  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
constantly  pressed  upon  the  town,  but  was  resisted  stoutly  by 
most  of  the  outer  districts;  and  in  IS-tO,  Hon.  Edward  A.  New- 
ton offered,  as  a  compromise,  a  resolution  that  the  school-houses 
of  the  several  districts,  many  of  which  were  unfit  for  their  pur- 
pose, should  be  rebuilt  by  the  town.  The  resolution,  with  amend- 
ments to  it  proposed  in  town-meeting,  was  referred  to  Calvin  Mar- 
tin, Abel  West  and  James  H.  Dunham.  The  committee  reported 
that  the  town  ought  to  procure  a  plan  or  model  for  all  the  school- 
houses  so  that  all  should  be  alike  except  as  to  size ;  and  that  they 
should  be  built  by  the  town,  the  districts  giving  the  old  buildings 
— the  houses  to  be  built  two  each  year,  and  the  first  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  were  most  needed.  The  districts  were  to  fur- 
nish sites  and  keep  the  buildings  in  repair. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  all  the  school-houses  in  the  town 
were  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  1869,  the  district- 
system  was  entirely  abolished. 

In  1874,  a  system  of  graded  schools  was  established  for  all 
except  a  few  outer  districts.  The  system  as  at  present  established 
consists  of  a  High  school,  a  First  Grammar  school,  two  Second- 
ary Grammar  schools.  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools.  ^Ir. 
George  H.  Cary,  principal  of  the  First  Grammar  school,  gave 
very  valuable  assistance  in  fixing  this  sj'stem  of  organization. 

In  18GS,  Mr.  Lebbeus  Scott  was  elected  superintendent  of 
schools,  but  the  office  was  continued  only  one  year.  In  1873,  it 
was  re-established,  and  Dr.  John  M.  Brewster  was  chosen  super- 
intendent. At  the  annual  meeting,  in  187G,  it  was  again  abol- 
ished. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  administration  of  the 
schools  in  town,  its  management  has  been  so  much  a- matter  of 
conflict  and  the  record  is  so  imperfect,  that  we  are  able  to  give 
only  a  bare  outline  of  its  story.  Very  great  credit  is,  neverthe- 
less, due  to  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  labored  in  the 
cause  of  education.  About  18-4,  much  feeling  was  manifested 
throughout  the  county  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
common  schools,  and  an  educational  society  was  established  for 
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the  purpose  of  reforming  their  character,  of  which  Henry  Hub- 
bard, of  Pittsfield,  was  president,  and  Henry  Marsh,  of  DuU.mi. 
secretary.  Thomas  B.  Strong  and  Samuel  M,  IMcKay  were  promi- 
nent members,  and  the  latter  gentleman  was  appointed  by  Gmv- 
ernor  Lincoln,  commissioner  of  education.  Tlieir  labors  doubt- 
less were  valuable  ;  and  with  those  of  other  gentlemen  in  otb.r 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  prepared  the  way  for  the  gniit 
improvement  in  public  education,  which  was  accomplished  undt-r 
the  lead  of  Horace  Mann.  But  it  was  many  years  before  the 
common  schools  of  Pittsfield  became  such  as  they  should  be. 

Dr.  Stephen  Eeed,  Dr.  0.  S.  Eoot,  Dr.  0.  E.  Brewster  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey,  as  well  as  several  younger  gentle- 
men, have  contributed  much  towards  the  later  improvements  of 
the  schools.  llv.  William  Renne  advocated  the  rebuilding  of 
the  school-houses;  in  a  series  of  influential  articles  in  the  Cul- 
turist  and  Gazette  newspaper. 

In  1827,  Thomas  Melville,  Jr.,  M.  R.  Lanckton  and  Thomas 
B.  Strong  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  whether  tlie 
town  would  establish  a  separate  school  for  black  children  ;  and 
under  their  advice  the  town  refused  to  take  any  measures  in  tluit 
direction. 

Previous  to  the  year  1844,  the  appropriations  for  schools  in 
addition  to  the  school-fund,  did  not  exceed  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars annually.  From  that  time  it  increased  rapidly  ;  the  amount 
being  in  1845,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  in  1849, 
three  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars, including  the  state-fund; 
for  the  year  1853,  five  thousand  dollars,  including  the  Hi;^li 
school ;  in  ISGO,  six  thousand  and  three  hundred  dollars  ;  in  1805, 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  in  18GG,  thirteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  in  1869,  nineteen  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  dollars ;  in  1871,  twenty-one  tliousand  dol- 
lars; in  1872,  twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  ^\ith 
the  addition  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  evening-sclux'].- : 
in  1873,  twenty-six  thousand  and  three  hundred  dollars;  in  1^.  I, 
twenty-eight  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  ;  in  I846,  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  there  being  no  appropriations  for  evening- 
schools. 

The  ordinary  district-school  system  of  Massachusetts  prevaded 
in  Pittsfield  until  the  year  1SG9.  To  this  was  added  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  the  Grammar  school,    reipired  by  the  laws  of  the 
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state.  There  was,  almost  from  the  first,  a  conflict  between  those 
who  dosired  an  improved  system,  or  a  more  liberal  administration 
of  tlie  old  one,  and  those  who  were  content  with  a  bare  compli- 
ance with  tlie  law,  or  even  less.  As  early  as  1781,  under  an  arti- 
cle in  the  warrant  for  a  town-meeting,  "to  see  if  the  town  will 
raise  money  to  set  up  a  grammar  school  to  save  the  town  from  a 
fine,"  it  was  voted  "  that  the  selectmen  be  instructed  to  inform 
the  grand  jurymen  that  the  town  is  not  deficient  in  maintain- 
ing schools  both  summer  and  winter;  although  at  present  a  gram- 
mar school  is  not  maintained."  And  the  town  did  not  comply 
with  the  law  until  1792,  when  a  committee  was  chosen  "  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  a  master  to  teach  a  grammar  school,  and  to 
attend,  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Allen,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  several 
schools  in  this  town  ;  and  that  the  committee  consist  of  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Childs,  "Woodbridge  Little  and  David  Bush."  In  that  year 
a  grammar  school  was  established  in  the  new  town-house,^ 
which  was  maintained  until  the  year  1824 ;  but  with  exceedingly 
varying  appropriations,  which  were  rarely  sufficient  to  support 
the  school  independently  of  tuition.  In  1824,  it  was  voted,  "  that 
instead  of  appropriating  moneys  for  the  support  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar schools,  the  money  voted  by  the  town  shall  be  appropriated 
in  the  several  school-districts  for  the  support  of  teachers  well 
qualified  to  instruct  youth,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  an  act  of 
our  legislatiire  passed  February  18,  1822." 

From  this  time  the  Pittsfield  Grammar  School,  or  Academy, 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  public  institution.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  system  of  paying  back  to  parents  the  taxes  paid  by 
them  for  schooling,  to  be  expended  at  their  discretion  for  tuition, 
prevailed,  and  much  of  the  money  returned  was  received  by  the 
Grammar  school. 

This  practice  was  abolished  in  1830,  and  for  many  years  no 
grammar  school  was  maintained  by  the  town.  The  school  was, 
however,  continued  as  a  private  institution. 

In  1849,  the  town  voted  that  a  suitable  house  should  bo  built 
on  the  old  burial-ground  for  a  grammar  or  high  school,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and  Thomas  F. 
Plunkett,  Walter  Laflin,  James  Francis,  John  0.  West  and  James 
D.  Colt,  2d,  were  made  a  committee  to  select  the  site,  build  the 

^  See  Volume  1,  page  4tG. 
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house,  and  sell  so  mucli  of  the  town-liind  east  of  the  Lapti.-<t 
chnrcli  and  north  of  the  street  laid  out  in  part  in  1848,  hi'twct n 
said  church  and  land  sold  to  L.  E.  Davis,  as  might  be  nece>sarv 
to  meet  the  expense. 

!No  sufficient  offer  ^vas  made  for  the  land  during  the  summer; 
and  a  motion  at  a  special  meeting  in  September,  that  the  commit- 
tee forthwith  build,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  three  tliousand 
dollars,  was  defeated.  But  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  school 
continued,  and  at  the  April  meeting  of  1850,  Nathaniel  S.  Dodge, 
George  S.  Willis  and  James  Francis  were  a[>pointed  a  committee 
to  build  a  suitable  house  for  a  grammar  or  high  school,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  completed  in  season 
for  the  school  to  commence  ISTovember  1st.  And  Dr.  0.  S.  Koot, 
Rev.  Henry  Clark,  and  Dr.  Oliver  E.  Brewster  were  appointed  to 
employ  suitable  teachers,  to  determine  the  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the -school,  and  to  have  the  oversight  and  supervision 
of  it. 

'  The  school-house,  a  neat  and  commodious  building  for  the 
time,  was  built,  upon  plans  furnished  by  J.  C.  Hoadley,  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  burial-ground,  and  streets  leading  to  it 
were  opened  from  it  to  North  and  East  streets.  The  school  was 
organized  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Tenney,  a  teacher  of  very  high  ability. 
The  succeeding  principals  have  been  A.  B.  Whipple,  S.  J.  Saw- 
yer, TV".  H.  Swift,  J.  E.  Bradley  and  Albert  Tolman. 

In  1867,  the  High-school  house  w^as  rebuilt,  two  stories  high. 
In  1870,  the  Medical  College  building  being  for  sale,  was  pur- 
chased for  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  remodeled  at 
an  expense  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of 
the  High  and  First  Grammar  schools.  In  Ajtril,  1876,  it  was 
burned  by  an  incendiary  fire,  and  in  the  succeeding  summer  was 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  public  institution  inPittsfieldfor  the  higher  education 
of  young  women,  was  suggested  by  the  successful  efforts  of  ]Mi.>;-^ 
Nancy  Hinsdale,  in  instituting  a  select  female  school  about  tlif 
year  1800.  Appreciating  the  efforts  of  Miss  Hinsdale,  several 
gentlemen  determined  to  give  their  aid  in  still  farther  elevating 
the  school;  and  in  1800,  Joshua  Dauforth,  Joseph  Merrick,  ami. 
Ezekiel  Bacon,  with  such  as  they  might  associate  wuth  themselve?, 
were  incorporated  as  the  trustees  of  the  Pittsfield  Female  Acad- 
emy, with  authority  to  hold  property,  in  addition  to  the  value  <'f 
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the  building,  the  annual  income  of  which  should  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred  dollars. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  erected  on  the  east  portion  of  the 
present  site  of  the  athenceum  a  commodious  building  of  two 
stories.^  Miss  Hinsdale  was  principal  until  about  1813,  com- 
mencing with  about  forty  pupils,  and  closing  with  about  ninety. 
i\Iiss  Eliza  Doane,  of  Boston,  instructed  the  school  from  1814  to 
1818,  and  other  ladies  for  shorter  periods. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  Parish,  the  Academy  was 
transferred  to  the  lower  story  of  its  meeting-house,  on  South 
street,  which  was  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  In  1826,  the 
trustees,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  principal  and  for  pupils  from 
abroad,  erected  a  large  three-story  brick-building,  on  South  street, 
nearly  opposite  the  school-room. 

In  April,  1827,  the  seminary  was  opened  as  a  boarding-school, 
under  the  charge  of  Eliakim  Phelps,  assisted  by  accomplished 
ladies  ;  and  the  standard  of  education  was  raised.  In  the  fall  of 
1828,  Mr.  Phelps  was  succeeded  b}^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  L. 
Hyde,  who  conducted  the  school  with  great  ability  until  1834. 
Nathaniel  S.  Dodge,  afterwards  an  author  of  some  reputation, 
was  principal  from  1834  to  1838,  when  he  was  succeeded  for  one 
year  by  liev.  Ward  Stafford. 

-  About  this  time  the  seminary  appears  to  have  been  abandoned 
as  a  corporate  institution  ;  but  Miss  Panny  Hinsdale,  niece  of  its 
first  instructress,  opened  a  select  school  in  the  south  lecture-room. 
She  was  assisted  by  two  female-teachers,  and  gave  instruction  in 
French  and  Latin,  and  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  English 
branches. 

In  1845,  ]Miss  Clara  Wells  hired  the  boarding-house  of  the 
seminary,  to  which  a  school-room  was  afterwards  added.  IMiss 
Wells  had  previously  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  a 
young  ladies'  select  school,  and  she  soon  began  to  raise  the  char- 
acter of  the  seminary,  which  ?he  conducted  until  1870.  During 
this  time,  she  was  generally  assisted  by  a  full  board  of  skillful 
male  and  female  teachers  ;  and  the  graduates  of  the  institution 
were  excelled  by  none  in  accomplishments,  or  in  their  acquire- 
ments in  the  more  solid  branches  of  learning. 

During  the  few  latter  years  of  Miss  Wells's  connection  with  the 

^See  view  of  the  park  in  1807. 
8o 
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school  it  was  conducted  for  a  time  in  the  Childs  Mansion  on  JuM- 
lee  Hill,  and  the  Dr.  Eohert  Campbell  House  on  East  street;  l.ijt, 
being  in  ill  health,  slie  was  unaTjle  to  fully  maintain  the  standard 
of  the  school;  and  in  September,  1870,  she  went  to  California, 
where  she  died. 

Before  leaving,  however,  she  associated  with  herself,  :^^is.s 
Mary  E.  Salisl)ury,  a  lady  every  way  competent  to  sustain  and 
elevate  the  institution.  In  1872,  Miss  Salisbury  removed  tlic 
school  to  the  building  on  South  street,  erected  by  Mr.  Dillinghanj, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  West,  of  Brooklyn, 
who,  in  1875,  much  enlarged  and  completely  remodeled  it,  making 
it,  with  its  ample  grounds,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  com- 
modious buildings  of  its  class.  Here  Miss  Salisbury  has  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  Pittsfield  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  to  the 
prosperity  of  its  best  days. 

After  closing  his  connection  with  tlie  Pittsfield  Seminary,  ]\[r. 
N.  S.  Dodge,  for  a  while,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies, 
in  the  buildings  on  the  Cantonment  grounds,  left  vacant  by  the 
suspension  of  Professor  Dewey's  gymnasium.  4Vhile  occupied  by 
him  the  middle  building  was  burned,  and  the  school  was  given 
up. 

The  Pittsfield  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  the  most  noted  and 
successful  institution  of  learning  which  has  ever  existed  in  Pitts- 
field, was  established  by  Eev.  Wellington  Hart  Tyler,  in  the  fall 
of  1841,  in  the  building  previously  occupied  by  the  gymnasium. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  born  at  Harford,  Susquehanna  county.  Pa., 
October  14,  1812,  being  the  son  of  Deacon  Joab  and  Mrs.  ]S"abby 
(Seymour)  Tyler.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  in  the  class 
of  1831,  taking  liigh  rank  as  a  scholar.  In  1831  and  1832,  he 
was  a  student  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  From  1832  to 
1834,  he  taught  an  academy  in  Kentticky;  from  1834  to  183G, 
he  was  tutor  in  Amherst  College  ;  and  from  183C  to  1838,  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  at  :\ranlius,  I^.  Y.  In  1839,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  by  the  Hampshire  association,  but  after  preaching  a 
few  months  at  Hadley,  his  voice  failing,  he  went  to  Columbia, 
S.  C,  where  he  was  principal  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary  uutil 
1841. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr.  Tyler  removed  to  Pittsfiebl, 
and  hired,  of  Mr.  PouK^roy,  the  gymnasium-grounds  and  build- 
ings, in  which   he  immediatelv  established   tlie  Pittsfield  Youu'.: 
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Ladies'  Institute.  So  little  was  the  public  confidence  in  tlie 
undertakinj;,  that  the  principal  was  refused  credit  for  a  barrel  of 
flour  at  the  opening  of  the  scliool.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
discouraged  or  to  fail ;  and  in  1S45,  he  was  able  to  purchase  the 
gymnasium-property,  with  the  seven  and  a  quarter  acres  of  the 
Cantonment  grounds  which  lie  west  of  First  street,  paying  for 
them  nine  thousand  dollars.  In  the  following  year  he  built,  in 
place  of  the  burned  dormitory,  a  brick-chapel  upon  an  elegant 
classic  model. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  a  "  model  teacher," 
and  he  possessed  an  energy  and  ambition  which  rendered  success 
certain.  More,  perhaps,  than  all,  he  had  a  wife  characterized  by 
the  same  qualities,  who  gave  all  her  abilities  and  energies  to  the 
same  end.  It  was  Mr.  Tyler's  ambition  to  make  the  school  at 
least  the  equal  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country;  and,  in  order 
to  do  so,  he  employed  a  large  number  of  the  best  teachers.  In 
music  and  the  tine  arts,  as  was  fitting  for  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies  he  endeavored  especially  to  excel.  But  he  desired  to  make 
the  whole  course^f  study  harmonious,  and  such  as  would  not  only 
cultivate  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  pupils,  but 
develop  healthfully  their  physical  constitution.  It  was,  at  one 
time,  his  intention  to  give  the  institution  a  collegiate  character ; 
•and  in  March,  1S53,  to  aid  him  in  doing  this,  he  called  a  conven- 
tion of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  education. 
Kev.  Nathaniel  Hewitt,  D.  D.,  of  Bridgeport,  presided,  and  Eev. 
S.  C.  Brace  was  secretary.  Among  the  members  were  Gov. 
George  X.  Briggs,  President  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  Bev. 
Drs.  Henry  Neill,  Samuel  Harris,  John  Todd,  A.  ^IcEwen  and 
Absalom  Peters.  The  discussions  were  very  thorough  ;  and  a  very 
exhaustive  report,  prepared  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Plarris,  was  adopted 
and  printed  under  the  title  of  The  Complete  Academic  Education 
of  Females. 

By  these  and  other  means,  the  Pittsfield  Young  Ladies'  Insti- 
tute won  a  most  honorable  national  reputation,  and  came  to  be 
warmly  appreciated  at  home.  For  years  no  entertainments  were 
more  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  town  than  the  concerts 
and  other  exhibitions  given  by  the  young  ladies  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  and  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  gymnasium.^ 

1  The  gymnasium,  remodeleil  from  the  Congrcjjational  meeting-house  of 
1794,  was  (liviiicd  into  two  stories;  of  wliicli  the  first  contained  recitation- 
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Of  course  the  Institute  flourished,  and  at  times  the  large  dormi- 
tories were  not  sufl&cient  to  accommodate  all  who  applied  for 
admission. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
town,  and  always  displayed  a  liberal,  enlightened  and  active 
interest  in  its  improvement.  No  man  exerted  himself  more 
energetically  than  he  in  behalf  of  the  water-works,  the  library, 
and  the  removal  of  the  county-seat  to  Pittsfield. 

After  twelve  years  of  successful  effort,  Mr.  Tyler  found  the 
constant  labor  and  intense  activity  required  in  the  management 
of  the  school  too  exhausting  to  be  safely  continued,  and  in  1S5L', 
he  admitted  Kev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  writer,  as  a  partner.  And  in  1874,  he  sold  to  Doctor  Agnew, 
for  forty-seven  thousand  dollars',  the  grounds,  buildings,  furniture, 
and  good-will  of  the  institution. 

In  lSo5,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  which  he  lost 
all  the  fortune  which  he  had  accumulated  in  Pittsfield.  In  ISGl 
and  18G2,  he  made  an  attempt  to  resume  teachiftg  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Female  Seminary ;  but  finding  the  task  too  great  for  his 
strength,  he  made  a  health-voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he 
died  at  North  West  River,  Labrador,  August  19,  1863.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Pittsfield  in  1864,  and  buried  in  the 
rural  cemetery,  where  a  fine  granite-monument  was  erected  over 
them  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  pupils. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  Rev.  C.  V.  Spear^  purchased  the  personal 
property  of  tlie  institution,  and  together  with  Rev.  Prof.  James 
R.  Boyd,  conducted  the  school  for  three  3'ears.  In  1864,  Profes- 
sor Boyd  retired,  and  Mr.  Spear  purchased,  for  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars,  the  grounds  and  buildings,  which  had  before 

rooms,  and  apartments  for  the  male  teachers,  while  the  second  formed  a 
epacious  and  handsome  hall,  which  was  liberally  furnished  with  gymnastic 
apparatus. 

1  Charles  V.  Spear,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Esther  (Dyer)  Spear,  was  born 
November  13,  1825,  at  Randolph,  now  Holbrook.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  in  181G,  and  was  soon  after  engaged  by  Mr.  Tyler  as  teacher  at  the 
Institute.  While  in  this  posirion  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Todd, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  June,  1851.  He  was  pastor  at  Sudbury,  Mass., 
for  three  years.  He  was.  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  devoted  otHcers  of 
the  Library  Association,  and  was  its  last  president.  He  married,  in  1851,  Miss 
II.  L.  Holbrook,  daughter  of  E.  N.  Holbrook,  of  Hulbrook. 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  James  Mabbitt,  of  Mabbittsville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Spear  has  since  conducted  the  institution  successfully,  under 
the  name  of  The  Maplewood  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  which  was 
given  to  it  by  Professor  Agnew,  in  1854. 

In  the  year  1826,  tlie  Cantonment  grounds  were  sold  at  auction, 
under  the  act  of  1819,  authorizing  the  sale  of  military  posts  which 
had  become  useless  ;  and  the  whole  twenty  acres,  with  the  build- 
ings upon  them,  were  purchased  by  Lemuel  Pomeroy  for  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.     The  nest  year,  Mr.  Pomeroy  removed 
the  barracks  to  the  lot  on  l^orth  street,  since  occupied  by  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  and  erected  in  their  place  three  large  three>story 
brick-buildings,  which  were  immediately  occupied  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  who  established  a  seminary  for  young 
men,  under  the  name  of  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium.     This  school 
which  was  incorporated  in  1829,   was  taught   by  a  corps  of  com- 
petent teachers,  among  whom  was  Mark    Ho2)kins.      Professor 
Dewey  was  himself  unsurpassed  as  a  teacher  and  as  the  govern- 
ing head  of  collegiate  institutions.     The  school  was  conducted  on 
the  general  plan  of   the  European  gymnasia;    the  pupils  were 
taught  allthe  branches  of  education  usual  in  the  higher  classes  of 
seminaries  below  the  rank  of  colleges ;  and  some  which  were  not 
then  usual  in  such  schools.     Professor  Dewey  was  specially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attainments  in  natural  science,  and  his  school 
was  noted  for  excellence  in  that  department.     He  was  also  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  taste,  and,  under  his  direction,  was  begun  that 
system  of  adorning  the  grounds  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  which,, 
carried  out  and  enlarged  by  his  successors,  have  made  Maplewood 
famed  throughout  the  country  for  its  beauty.^ 

Professor  Dewey  continued  the  school  until  1S3G,  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  liecorae  principal  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
tute of  the  city  of  Rochester,  which  position  he  held  until  the 
institute-buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  about  1850.  He  then 
accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  University  of  Eochester,  which  he  held  until  he 
resigned,  in  18G1. 

Several  gentlemen,  afterwards  of  note,.laid  the  foundations  of 
their  education  in  the  Gymnasium  :  among  them  Hon.  Thomas 
Allen  and  Prof.  Charles  E.  West. 

In  June,  1620,  Mr.  Charles  Dillingham  established  an  excellent 
^  See  Volume  1,  luge  3G. 
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boarding-school  for  lads  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
years,  for  which  he  ero'.;ted,  on  Soutli  street  at  the  corner  of  what 
is  now  Heed  street,  a  large  two-story  brick-building,  with  wings 
of  one  story.  It  had  a  capacity  for  forty  pupils,  and  soon  there 
were  nearly  that  number,  mostly  from  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Albany.  Mr.  Dillingham  died  December  15,  1834,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  ;  deeply  mourned  by  the  community  which  had 
learned  to  prize  him  highly  as  a  citizen,  as  well  as  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  school  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Chapman, 
who  had  been  his  assistant,  and  who  continued  the  institution 
until  October,  1838.  Mr.  Chapman  afterwards  became  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman. 

In  the  fall  of  1838,  He  v.  J.  Adams  Nash,  a  native  of  Conway, 
and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  became  principal  of  the 
institution,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Pittsfield  Commercial  and 
Classical  Boarding-school.  Mr.  Nash  had  previously  taught  a 
select  school  in  New  York  city,  for  five  years,  and  had  also  been 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  His 
associate-principal  was  Lester  M.  Clark,  A.  M. ;  there  was  also  a 
teacher  of  French,  and  another  of  penmanship.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraced,  besides  the '  ordinary  English  branches, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  vocal  music  and  drawing. 
jVIr.  Nash  remained  principal  of  the  school  until  1848,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  G.  Tyler,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst, 
who  had  previously  been  associate-principal  with  his  brother  in 
the  Young  Ladies'  Institute.  In  1849,  Mr.  Tyler  sold  the  insti- 
tution to  Eev.  S.  C.  Brace,  who  continued  it  for  three  years. 

In  ISoG,  Eev.  Charles  E.  Abbott  purchased  the  residence  of 
Abraham  Burbank,  on  a  commanding  elevation  haK  a  mile  north 
of  ilaplewood,  and  remodeled  it  for  a  boarding-school,  of  the 
higher  class,  for  lads.  He  made  an  excellent  and  successful 
school ;  but  in  ISGG,  sold  it  to  Eev.  Prof.  William  C.  Richards, 
the  well-known  author  and  naturalist,  who  had  been  previously 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Both  Mr.  Abbott  and  Profess. -r 
Richards  made  great  improvement  in  the  building,  and  added  a 
gymnasium  and  school-rooms. 

The  story  of  the  later  newspapers  of  Pittsfield  may  be  briefly 
told.  The  Sun  continued  to  be  published  by  Phinehas  Allen, 
alone,  until  1820,  ulieiihe  admitted  his  son  of  the  same  name,  u> 
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partner  in  the  publication  and  editorship.  The  senior  partner 
died  May  8,  18GS,  but  Iiis  son  continued  the  paper  until  INIay, 
1872,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  kinsman,  Theodore  L.  Allen.  The  new 
proprietor,  after  conducting  it  creditably  from  IMay  to  August  of 
that  year,  sold  it  to  William  H.  Phillips,  of  Xorth  Adams,  who 
removed  to  Pittsfield,  and  has  since  made  many  improvements  in 
the  office.  The  Sufi  still  continues  to  support  the  democrat-ic 
party,  but  gives  up  a  large  portion  of  its  space  to  local  interests.' 

From  the  suspension  of  the  Berkshire  Reporter — probably  soon 
after  the  year  1815 — until  1827,  the  Sun  had  no  rival  in  Pitts- 
field.  But  in  May  of  that  year,  the  Arr/ics,  a  handsome  sheet 
twenty-one  inches'"by  sixteen  in  size,  was  commenced  by  Henry 
K.  Strong,  who  had  been  for  some  years  principal  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  or  Pittsfield  Academy.  Mr.  Strong,  having  become 
financially  embarrassed,  left  the  state,  and  was  succeeded  May  1, 
1828,  by  Samuel  W.  Bush,  who  conducted  the  paper  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1831,  when  he  removed  it  to  Lenox  and  united  it  with 
the  Berkshire  Journal,  then  published  by  John  Z.  Goodrich. 
Both  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Bush  were  good  writers,  and  judicious 
and  spirited  editors;  the  lack  of  pecuniary  success  in  the  Argus 
was  due  in  part  to  a  fault  in  its  business-management,  and  in 
part  to  the  number  of  journals  of  the  same  political  character  in 
neighboring  towns.  While  the  Sun  was  the  sole  organ  of  the 
democratic  party  in  a  large  section  of  western  Massachusetts  and 
adjoining  states,  there  were  no  less  than  four  representatives  of 
the  opposing  political  school  among  the  newspapers  of  Berkshire 
alone. 

In  removing  to  Lenox,  the  Arrjus  dropped  from  its  heading  a 
neat  view  of  the  Pittsfield  park,  which  had  adorned  it ;  and  the 
paper  took  the  name  of  the  Journal  and  Argus.  Mr.  Bush  con- 
tinued to  edit  it  until  September,  1838,  when  Mr.  Goodricli 
became  editor  as  well  as  proprietor.  In  the  issue  of  August  L'7th, 
the  name  was  changed,  without  any  announcement  or  explanation, 
to   that  of  the  Jlassachu.setfs  Eagle.     In    March,  1838,  Messrs. 

^Hon.  William  H.  Pliillips  was  born  at  Lanesboro,  March  16,  1830,  beinf::  a 
son  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Phillips.  He  studied  at  Williams  College,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate. In  1857,  he  established  the  Hoosac  Valley  Xeics,  and  soon  after  combined 
with  it  the  2'ranscript,  which  he  had  purchased.  In  ISGG,  lie  sold  the  A'tirs  and 
Transcript,  and  was  afterwards  enj^aged  in  newspaper-enterprises  at  Bridge- 
port and  Worcester.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state-senate  from  northern 
Berkshire  in  1875. 
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Eastman  and  j^fontague  became  publishers,  witli  Henry  W.  Taft 
as  editor.  Charles 'jMontague  became  sole  proprietor  in  Julv, 
1838  ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  ISlr.  Taft,  in  1840,  he  assumed  the 
editorial  chair.  In  1842,  Mr.  Montague  removed  the  paper  to  its 
old  home  at  Pittsfield,  where  he  continued  its  publication  until 
November  20,  1852.  Being  then  in  a  not  very  prosperous  con- 
dition it  was  purchased  by  Samuel  Bowles  &  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
who  replenished  the  material  of  the  office  and  leased  it  to  Otis 
F.  R.  Wait.  Mr.  Wait  much  improved  the  editorial  management 
and  changed  the  name  to  the  Berksltire  County  Eagle.  But,  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  the  establishment  was  sold  to  Henry  Chick- 
ering  of  North  Adams,'  and  Henry  A.  Marsh  of  Pittsfield,  who 
conducted  it  until  July  20, 1855,  under  the  firm-name  of  Chicker- 
ing  &  Marsh.  At  that  date  JNIr.  IVIarsh  was  succeeded  by  James 
B.  Davis,  and  the  firm  continued  to  be  Chickering  &  Davis  until 
January  1,  1859,  when  Mr.  Davis  withdrew,  Mr.  Chickering  cun- 
ducting  the  paper  in  his  own  name  until  July  1,  1865,  when 
William  D.  Axtell,  previously  a  successful  printer  in  Pittsfield 
and  Northampton,  became  associated  with  him  in  its  ownership 
and  management.     In  1876,  the  firm  is  still  Chickering  &  Axtell. 

The  Berkshire  Counfi/  Whig  was  established  in  1840.  It  was 
edited  by  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard  and  his  son,  Douglas  S.  Hub- 
bard; the  latter  also  being  publisher.  Independent  in  its  politi- 
cal course,  it  supported  tlie  whig  party,  but  not  uniformly  or 
without  reserve.  When  the  first  native  American  part}'  nom- 
inated Henry  Shaw,  of  Lanesboro,  for  governor,  it  gave  him  its 
support.  And  in  1848,  it  entered  earnestly  into  the  free-soil 
movement.  In  1849,  its  publisher  joining  in  the  new  migration 
to  California,  the  paper  was  discontinued. 

In  1844,  T.  D.  Bonner,  a  violent  temperance-reformer,  estab- 
lished the   Cataract,  as  an  organ  of  his  peculiar  views  regarding 

iHon.  Henry  Chickering  was  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  September  3,  ISIO, 
being  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  who  removed  with  him  in  1S22,  to 
Phillipston.  He  was  educated  in  tlie  common  scliools,  and  for  short  terms  in 
the  academies  at  Westminster,  Greenfield  and  Andover.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  began  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  at  Andover;  and  in  18J4,  engaged 
with  John  R.  Briggs  in  the  publication  of  the  North  Adams  Transcript.  After  a 
few  months,  Mr.  Briggs  retired,  and  Mr.  Chickering  continued  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Transcript  for  twelve  years.  In  1855,  he  removed  to  Pittsfield. 
From  18o'2  to  1854,  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  Since  18'31, 
he  has  been  postmaster  of  Pittsfield, 
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that  interest.  It  was  grossly  personal  and  scurrilous,  and  its 
office  was  at  one  time  mobbed  ;  the  only  instance  of  that  kind  in 
the  liistory  o£  Berkshire.  After  two  years  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Quigly,  Kingsley  and  Axtell,  who  continued  it  eighteen 
months,  and  then  sold  the  subscription-list  to  an  Albany  pub- 
lisher, 

In  1847,  William  D.  Axtell,  afterwards  of  the  Eagle,  published 
for  six  months,  an  extremely  sprightly  and  pleasant  paper, 
entitled  the  Star. 

In  18-40,  Thaddeus  Clapp,  3d,  published  a  small  campaign 
sheet,  entitled,  ''  Old  TlpT  *'  It  supported  General  Harrison  for 
president,"  says  Holland's  History  of  Western  INIassachusetts, 
"and  General  Harrison  was  elected." 

'During  the  existence  of  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium,  the  students 
of  that  institution  published  a  small  sheet  of  the  same  name, 
which  numbered  among  its  editors,  Thomas  Allen,  Charles  E. 
West  and  other  men  afterwards  of  note.  It  was  entitled  to  a  fair 
rank  among  papers  of  its  class. 

The  Institute  Omnibus  was  a  small  but  sparkling  sheet,  pub- 
lished by  the  pupils  of  t^Q  Young  Ladies'  Institute  for  several 
years. 

The  BerJishire  Agriculturist  was  commenced  in  1847,  by 
Charles  ]Montague,  the  publisher  of  the  Eagle,  and  E.  P.  Little, 
a  bookseller.  Kev.  Dr.  Todd  was  editor  for  the  first  eleven  num- 
bers, although  his  connection  with  it  was  not  made  public.  Mr. 
Little  left  town  at  the  end  of  that  term  and  the  paper  was  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Montague  until  1848,  when  he  sold  it  to  Dr. 
Stephen  Heed,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  Cultunst  and 
Gazette,  Doctor  Eeed  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1824,  and  was  for  some  years  a  practicing  physician  in 
Kiehmond,  ^lass.  He  was  a  devoted  student  of  natural  science ; 
and,  in  geology,  particularly,  was  an  original  investigator  and 
thinker.  He  obtained  a  wide  reputation  by  the  discovery  of  the 
ice-strewn  trains  of  boulders  from  the  mountains  of  Columbia 
County,  X.  Y.,  across  the  Taconic  range  and  the  valley  of  the 
Ilousatonic.^  He  was  also  ardently  interested  in  all  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  social,  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  especially 
by  means  of  cammou  schools,  and  libraries.  Ever}'  local  under- 
taking in  this  direction  had  his  hearty  aid;  and,  although  agri- 

^  Sec  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man. 

8u 
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culture  continued  to  be  a  leading  feature  of  the  paper,  these  char- 
acteristics of  tlie  editor  were  constantly  displayed  in  it,  and  justi- 
fied its  change  of  title.  Doctor  Keed  continued  to  edit  it  until 
1858,  when  its  publication  was  suspended.' 

In  1861,  Professors  "William  H.  Thayer  and  E.  Cresson  Stiles 
published  the  Berkshire  Medical  Journal,  a  monthly  magazine 
which  contained  many  able  original  articles  and  much  valual^le 
medical  information. 

The  business  of  the  town  having  increased  so  as  to  need  much 
more  ample  accommodation  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Bank,  the  Pittsfield  Bank  was  chartered  in  April,  1853, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  in  May,  1853,  and 
the  following  directors  were  chosen :  David  Carson,  John  V. 
Barker,  Gains  C.  Burnap,  Eobert  Pomeroy,  Henry  Stearns, 
Thomas  Colt,  George  AV.  Platner.  David  Carson  was  chosen 
president,  and  Junius  D.  Adams,  cashier.  The  succeeding  pres- 
idents were  :  Hon.  Julius  Kockwell,  elected  April  6,  1858 ;  Hon. 
Thomas  Colt,  elected  January  18,  1870  ;  John  V.  Barker,  Esq., 
elected  July  29,  1873;  Hon.  Julius  Eockwell,  re-elected  January 
20,  1874 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  Edward  S.  Francis  was  chosen 
cashier  April  1,  18G4.- 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  March,  1854 ;  and  to  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  May,  1857.  It  was  reorganized  as  the  Pittsfield  National 
Bank,  in  June,  1SG5. 

The  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  in  18-4G, 
the  original  corporators  being  Henry  Shaw,  Thomas  A.  Gold, 
Thomas  P.  Plunkett  and  Charles  Sedgwick.  These  corporators 
met  March  28,  1816,  Henry  Shaw  being  chairman,  and  Thomas 
A.  Gold  secretary,  when  forty  gentlemen,  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  were  elected  associate  members  of  the  corporation.     The 

1  During  the  existence  of  the  Cullurist  and  Gazette  under  Doctor  Reed'3 
editorship,  tiie  publisiiers  were  Reed,  Hull  &  rierson,  and  Reed  &  Pierson. 
Mr.  Varnum  Hull,  a  printer,  and  II.  M.  Pierson,  Doctor  Reed's  partner  in  an 
agricultural  warehouse,  being  associated  with  him. 

2  Edward  S.  Prancis  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  December  20,  1835,  being  the 
son  of  James  Francis.  He  was  clerk  in  the  Pittsfield  Bank  from  185'J  to  185C, 
and  cashier  of  tlie  Slielburne  Falls  Bank  from  185G  to  1864. 
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following  officers  were  elected  April  29,  184G :  president,  Henry 
Shaw;  secretary,  Thomas  A.  Gold;  vice-presideuts,  Charles  ^I. 
Owen,  I'hinehas  Allen,  Sanuul  Eossiter,  San£6rd  Blackinton ; 
trustees,  Jason  Clapp,  Jabez  Feck,  Thomas  F.  Fluukett,  Thad- 
deus  Clapp,  George  W.  Campbell,  Solomon  L.  Russell,  Comfort 
B.  Piatt,  Stephen  B.  Brown,  Zenas  M.  Crane,  Henry  W.  Bishop, 
George  "W.  Flatner,  Samuel  Gates,  John  C.  Kussell,  Socrates 
Squier. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  June  3,  1846,  James 
Warriner  was  elected  treasurer,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death 
in  1865,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Kobert  W.  Adam,  who  still 
holds  the  office.  Mr.  Gold  was  succeeded  as  secretary  in  1855, 
by  John  B.  Warriner.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Shaw  in  1847, 
Hon.  George  N.  Briggs  became  president,  and  was  succeeded,  iu 
1852,  by  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  and  in  1863,  Hon.  Julius 
Eockwell  succeeded  Mr.  Plunkett,  and  in.  1876  is  still  president. 

The  first  deposit  was  made  July  11,  1846,  by  David  Stock- 
bridge,  the  amount  being  twenty-five  dollars.  The  sixteenth 
depositor  was  Robert  A.  Merriam,  who,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1846,  made  a  deposit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  has  ever 
since  kept  a  deposit  in  the  bank,  and,  of  course,  has  now  the  old- 
est account. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  deposits  at  different  intervals  : 

January,  1850,  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  dollars;  January,  1855,  ninety-fuur  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  dollars ;  January,  1860,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars ;  January, 
1865,  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  dollars ;  January,  1870,  one  million  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-three  dollars  ;  January,  1875,  one  million  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  and  eighty-three  dollars. 

The  Agricultural  Bank,  incorporated  in  1818,  has  had,  from 
the  first,  a  successful  history.  The  successive  presidents  have 
been  elected  as  follows :  Thomas  Gold,  April  27,  1818;  Edward 
A.  Xewtou,  October  2,  1826;  Henry  Shaw,  April  28,  1830;  E. 
A.  Xewton,  October  5,  1840;  Henry  Shaw,  April  24,  1845; 
Xathan  Willis,  October  11,  1845;  E.  A.  Xewton,  October  2, 
1848;  George  W.  Campbell,  October  17,  1853;  Thomas  F.  Plun- 
kett, October  8,  1861;  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  January  0,  1866. 
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Ezekiel  R.  Colt  was  elected  cashier,  June  20,  1818,  and  held 
the  office  until  his  resignation,  August  1,  1853,  when  John  li. 
Wtirriner,  who  has  since  held  the  place,  was  elected.^  What  Mr. 
Colt's  services  to  the  bank  were,  has  been  elsewhere  stated.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  was  increased,  in  1851,  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Its  present  combined  capital  and  surplus  fund 
is  four  hundred  thousand  and  four  hundred  dollars.  It  became 
a  national  bank  in  1865. 

The  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  business-institutions  in  the  town,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  its  beauty  and  prosperity,^  was  chartered  in  jVIay, 
1851,  and  organized  in  September,  1851,  when  Hon.  George  X. 
Briggs  was  chosen  president.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Briggs, 
in  September,  1861,  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Plun- 
kett;  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pluukett,  Edward  Boltwood 
became  president  in  January,  1876. 

In  May,  1874,  all  the  water-power  of  the  town  being  occupied, 
and  there  being  a  strong  public  desire  to  extend  manufacturing, 
after  a  series  of  public  meetings,  a  company  was  organized,  with 
a  capital  of  forty-two  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  building  with  steam-power,  to  be  leased,  in  such  portions  as 
might  be  needed,  to  other  parties.  The  first  officers  were,  presi- 
dent, Nathan  G.  Brown ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  J.  Water- 
man ;  directors,  William  E.  Plunkett,  D.  J.  Dodge,  J.  H.  Butler, 
E.  D.  Jones,  Daniel  Sprague,  and  George  K.  Dutton. 

A  site  for  the  building  was  presented  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Kellogg, 
and  it  was  erected  at  an  expense,  including  engines  and  other 
machinery,  of  fifty'two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  two  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  wide,  besides  some  out-buildings.  The  third  story 
was  leased  from  Octol)er,  1874,  to  Edward  Saunders,  who  estab- 
lished in  it  the  Saunders  factory,  for  the  manufactux-e  of  silk- 
thread. 

The  lower  story  was  leased  to  the  Pittsfield  Tack  Company, 
which  was  organized  August  7,  1875,  with  the  following  officers  : 
President,  Jabez  L.  Peck;  clerk  and  treasurer,  George  N.  Dut- 

1  John  R.  Warriiier,  son  of  James  Warriner,  was  born  at  Tittsfiekl,  March 
22, 1S27.  He  was  clerk  in  a  (iry-goods  jobbina:-liouse  from  1SJ5  to  1860,  clerk 
in  the  Springfield  Bank  until  the  till  of  1851,  and  cashier  of  the  Ilad'.ey  Falls 
Bank  until  August,  1853. 

-  See  Volume  1,  page  38. 
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ton ;  directors,  J.  L.  Peck,  George  N.  Dutton,  J.  R.  Warriner, 
Edwin  Clapp,  E.  S.  Francis.  Its  capital  is  thirty  tlionsand  dol- 
lars, and  it  has  tliirty  machines,  making  every  description  of 
tacks,  brads,  nails,  etc. 

The  most  extensive  builder  in  Pittsfield  has  been  Abraham 
Burbank,  who  was  born  at  West  Springfield,  June  10,  1813,  and 
was  the  son  of  Arthur  Purbank.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  was 
compelled  to  begin  earning  his  own  living;  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen began  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner  with  William 
Blinn,  at  East  Springfield,  with  whom  he  afterwards  moved  to 
Utica,  N.  Y.  After  leaving  him,  he  moved  to  Schenectady,  and 
built  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the  railroad  between  that  city  and 
Saratoga  Springs,  in  1832.  In  the  same  year,  he  removed  to 
Pittsfield.  In  1834,  he  was  married,  and  in  183G,  he  removed  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  but  not  liking  the  west,  returned  to  Pitts- 
field in  July,  1837,  and  the  location  of  the  Western  railroad  luiv- 
in"-  been  determined,  he  commenced  building,  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time;  having  also  been  engaged  at  various 
periods  in  the  market  and  hardware  and  hotel  business. 

Mr.  Burbank  commenced  life  without  pecuniary  means  and 
with  no  one  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand ;  but  he  has  been  one  of 
the  first  in  aiding  the  growth  of  the  town,  with  personal  hard 
.  work,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  hard-earned  money.  In  1842-44:, 
he  purchased  a  number  of  lots  on  Korth  street,  and  erected  two 
blocks  of  wooden  dwellings,  which  have  since  been  changed  to 
stores.  In  1847,  he  purchased  of  E.  H.  Kellogg  a  lot  of  land 
.  adjoining  his  other  lots,  on  which  he  erected  a  brick-block,  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet  long  by  sixty-two  feet  deep,  the  lower 
story  being  occupied  by  six  stores,  and  the  third  by  a  large  pub- 
lic hall.  In  18G0,  he  purchased  of  Parker  L.  Hall,  the  large 
property  now  occupied  by  the  American  and  Berkshire  houses, 
and  by  the  large  wooden  block  which  he  erected  on  it.  He 
has  also  opened  several  streets,  and  built  a  large  number  of 
houses  in  various  portions  of  the  town,  including  the  Burbank 
Hotel,  and  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Springside  school. 

Hon.  Edward  Learned  was  born  Eebruary  2G,  1820,  at  Water- 
vliet,  Albany  county,  X.  Y.  His  father,  Edward,  was  born  at 
Salem,  INIass.  ;  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Crawford, 
was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  IMr.  Learned  attended  school 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  civil 
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engineering,  <as  rodman  on  tlit;  Iliulson  and  Berksliire  railroad. 
His  advancement  in  his  profession  was  so  rapid,  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  road — that  from  ^h-\- 
lenville,  then  Hardscrabhle,  to  the  river  at  Hudson — was  phicvd 
almost  exclusively  in  his  charge.  From  this  beginning,  Mr. 
Learned  soon  became  engaged  in  the  construction  of  other  public 
works,  and  has  continued  his  relations  to  such  undertakings  till 
the  present  time;  although  his  business-capacity  has  not  been 
confined  to  such  operations,  but  has  found  abundant  employment 
in  other  channels,  including  manufacture  of  woolens  in  Berkshire 
county,  manufacturing  iron  near  Marquette,  and  mining  copper 
and  silver  on  Lake  Superior. 

In  public  affairs,  whether  local,  state,  or  national,  he  has  always 
taken  a  lively  interest  and  occupied  decided  and  active  positions. 
He  was  elected  to  the  state-legislature  from  Pittsiield,  in  1857, 
and  served  in  the  years  1873-1874,  for  two  terms  as  senator  from 
the  Berkshire  district. 

He  was  married  in  September,  1840,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Lewis  Stoddard  of  Pittstield.  He  became  a  resident  of  Pittsfield 
in  1853,  having  purchased  the  place  on  which  he  now  resides, 
and  which  he  has  beautified  and  extended,  until  "Elmwood" 
is  recocrnized  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  country-seats  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  county-courts  to  Lenox,  in 
1787,  soon  became  a  source  of  conflict  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  county,  which  continued  until  the  year 
1868 — a  period  of  eighty-one  years — with  serious  ev-ils  to  the 
county. 

The  jail  having  been  burned.  Dr.  Timothy  Childs  and  others, 
in  the  year  1812,  memorialized  the  legislature,  stating  that  the 
public  good  required  that  the  public  buildings  of  the  county  of 
Berkshire  should  be  located  in  Pittsfield.  They  said,  "  we  state 
it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  this  town  is  more  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  transaction  of  all  concerns  in  the  courts 
of  law  and  in  the  public  offices  than  the  town  of  Lenox.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  peculiar  local  situation  of  this  town,  it  being  a 
spacious  common  center  for  the  people  of  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire to  assemble  for  the.  transaction  of  all  public  business." 

These  brief  sentences  were  the  basis  of  all  the  arguments  of 
the  people  of  Pittsfield,  and  of  northern  Berkshire,  in  favor  of  the 
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change  in  the  county-seat,  which  were  repeated  and  amplified  and 
sustained  by  redoubled  proof,  until  they  were  finally  successful. 

The  petitioners  fartlier  stated  that  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield 
would  erect  pleasant  and  suitable  buildings  at  their  own  expense, 
and  in  turn,  only  asked  that  the  county-property  at  Lenox  should 
be  transferred  to  them;  "  together  with  the  money  lately  granted 
for  erecting  fire-proof  offices  for  the  public  records,  together  with 
such  sums  as  an  impartial  committee  might  judge  necessary  for 
rendering  the  jail  secure ;  and  for  altering,  repairing  and  render- 
ing convenient  the  present  court-house."  They  therefore  asked 
the  appointment  of  a  legislative  committee  to  view  the  situation, 
and  examine  all  the  circumstances  touching  and  relating  to  the 
subject. 

The  desired  committee  was  appointed,  and  at  the  April  town- 
meeting  of  1813,  the  following  committee  was  chosen  to  pre- 
sent the  case  of  the  town  before  them  :  Timothy  Childs,  Thomas 
Gold,  Ezekiel  Bacon,  John  W.  Hulbert,  John  B.  Eoot,  Ebenezer 
Center,  Joshua  Danforth,  William  C.  Jarvis  and  Jonathan  Allen. 

The  viewing-committee  reported  to  the  legislature  that  under 
certain  conditions,  provision  should  be  made  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  for  the  removal  of  the  courts  from  Lenox 
to  Pittsfield.     Among  these  provisions  were  the  following  : 

First,  that  Pittsfield  should  build  on  a  suitable  lot,  of  not  less 
than  one  acre,  and  adjoining  The  Green  so-called,  a  court-house  of 
solid  materials,  with  two  jury-rooms,  and  all  such  fire-proof  offices 
as  are  required  by  law,  besides  a  jail  and  jail-house  of  such 
dimensions  as  the  legislature  might  direct;  and  further  to  pay 
the  town  of  Lenox  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  Kovember  15,  1813,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  to  take  the  report  into  consideration  : 
John  C.  Williams,  John  W.  Hulbert,  Oliver  Koot,  Capt.  John 
Churchill,  Hosea  ]\rerrill,  Butler  Goodrich,  Ezekiel  Bacon, 
Thomas  GoM,  Oren  Goodrich,  Joseph  Shearer,  Simeon  Griswold 
and  Joseph  Merrick.  This  committee  thought  that  it  would 
cost  fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  comply  with  these  conditions. 
A  private  subscription  of  nine  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised 
towards  this  fund.  The  committee  believed  that  if  the  town 
were  authorize<l  to  use  the  money  voted  by  the  county  for  fire- 
proof offices,  and  to  sell  and  use  the  old  county-buildings,  the 
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whole  expense  of  removal  would  be  provided  for.  The  location 
on  the  green  was  objected  to,  as  it  did  not  seem  practical  tie  tn 
procure  a  site  there  of  the  required  size.  The  committee  also 
thought  it  might  be  shown  that  the  required  payment  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  to  the  town  of  Lenox 
was  unjust.  These  views  were  presented  at  the  spring  session  of 
the  legislature  of  1814 ;  and  together  with  petitions  in  aid  of  the 
proposed  removal,  from  the  towns  of  Lanesboro,  Dalton,  Hinsdale, 
"Washington,  Peru,  Savoy  and  Adams,  were  referred  to  the  suc- 
ceeding session,  with  due  order  of  notice.  But  in  the  meanwliile 
the  towns  were  directed  to  hold  meetings  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  the  voters  upon  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  measure. 

At  this  time,  twenty  citizens  of  Lenox  banded  themselves 
together  with  the  resolution  that  while  tliey  lived,  Lenox  should 
remain  the  county-seat.  But  indeed,  the  whole  town  seems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  And  it  had  citizens  wlio 
acted  as  leaders,  and  who  were  unsurpassed  in  abilitj-  and  influ- 
ence in  the  count}'.  And  as  the  preponderance  of  population  ha*! 
not  passed  absolutely  to  northern  Berkshire,  they  labored  for  and 
obtained  this  practical  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  people,  lly 
their  efforts,  also,  it  became  prestige,  and  long  continued  the 
essential  obstacle  to  the  removal ;  and  the  legislature  clung  to  it 
long  after  it  became  apparent,  to  the  whole  commonwealth,  that 
the  public  interests  demanded  a  change.  In  its  first  operatiou, 
its  effect  was  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  town  of  Kichmond ; 
several  citizens  of  Lenox  having  given  a  bond  to  that  town 
agreeing  to  idemnify  it  for  its  share  of  expense  in  erecting  new 
buildings,  at  Lenox.  The  vote  was,  therefore,  against  the 
removal,  and  the  new  county-buildings  were  erected,  and  occu- 
pied in  1816. 

The  question  was  revived  in  1826,  when  Pittsfield  voted  to 
petition  the  legislature  for  the  removal  of  the  county -seat,  and 
appointed  Jonatlian  Allen,  John  Churchill,  Lemuel  Poniert»v, 
Joseph  Merrick  and  Henry  Hubbard  to  manage  the  matter. 
There  was  an  earnest  but  brief  attempt  to  carry  out  the  desires 
of  the  town ;  but  at  the  February  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
petitioners  had  leave  to  withdraw. 

In  December,  1842,  the  completion  of  the  "Western  railroad, 
having  given  Pittsfield  great  additional  advantages,  and  the 
county-commissioners  having  contracted  for  remodeling  the  jail 
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as  a  house  of  correction,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fift}-  dollars,  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield  and  otlier  towns 
having  sul)scribed  more  than  the  same  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  county-seat  to  Pittsfield,  on  motion  of  ^L  R.  Lanck- 
ton,  the  town  agreed  to  guarantee  its  payment;  and  also  voted  to 
give  a  durable  lease  of  land  between  the  store  of  Tracy  &  "West 
and  the  First  Church,  for  a  court-house,  and  to  furnish  a  suitable 
site  for  the  jail.  The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  for- 
ward the  removal  by  all  honorable  means :  Hosea  Merrill,  Jr., 
E.  H.  Kellogg,  J.  D.  Colt  2(],  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Lyman  War- 
riner  and  George  Campbell. 

The  following  extract  from  tlie  town-records  tells  the  remainder 
of  the  story : 

Whereas,  by  a  resolve  passed  by  the  legislature,  the  removal  of  the 
county-buildings  is  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  tlie  3d  of 
April,  and  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads  has  prevented  the 
friends  of  removal  from  giving  that  iuformition  to  the  voters  necessary 
for  a  fair  understanding  of  the  question ;  therefore,  resolved,  that  we, 
the  citizens  of  Pittsfield,  in  legal  town-meeting  assembled,  decline 
voting  on  the  subject. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  necessities  of  the 
county  do  not  require  the  immediate  erection  of  a  house  of  correction, 
at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  county-commissioners  are 
requested  to  postpone  action  until  such  time  as  a  full,  fair  and  deliber- 
ate decision  upon  the  location  of  all  the  county-buildings  can  be  had  by 
the  citizens  of  this  county. 

And  then  the  matter  rested  again,  although  not  very  quietly, 
until  the  year  1854,  when — the  Housatonic  railroad  having  been 
extended  through  southern  Berkshire  to  Pittsfield — the  agita- 
tion was  revived;  several  towns,  Great  Barrington  taking  the 
lead,  petitioning  the  legislature  for  a  change  in  the  county-seat. 
In  February,  a  Pittsfield  town-meeting,  on  motion  of  lion.  Julius 
Rockwell,  passed  a  long  series  of  resolutions  favoring  the  move- 
ment, and  declaring  that  the  town  ought  to  take  action  without 
delay.  These  resolutions  declared,  that  while  the  citizens  of  the 
town  sincerely  regretted  that  a  movement  of  this  kind  must  be 
attended  with  a  collision  of  local  interests,  and  some  excitement 
of  personal  and  local  feeling,  all  must  be  aware  that  questions  of 
this  kind  must  be  determined  by  the  general  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  county  and  state,  and  tliat  the  interest  of  par- 
87 
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ticular  towns  must  yield  to  the  general  public  accommodation. 
Upon  this  predicate,  the  resolutions  argued  that  the  question  of 
the  location  of  county-seats  belonged  to  the  legislature  exclu- 
sively ;  and  that  it  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  "  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  at  whose  expense,  and  by  whose  judges  and  other 
officers  the  laws  are  administered ;  and  for  this  end  it  should  pro- 
ride  the  location  where  the  business  could  be  most  conveniently 
transacted,  with  the  most  economy  of  the  valuable  time  of  the 
judges."  They  fully  recognized,  however,  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  county  in  the  question ;  but  considered  that  the 
•proper  mode  for  the  people  to  represent  their  wishes,  was  by  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature,  and  not  by  a  final  reference  of  the  ques- 
tion to  their  decision. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  farther  delay 
in  the  removal  of  the  county-seat ;  and  a  committee  of  thirty  was 
appointed,  with  full  powers  and  an  ample  appropriation  of  money, 
to  procure  that  result.  This  committee  consisted  of  Wellington 
H.  Tyler,  George  S.  TTillis,  John  Y.  Barker,  Theodore  Pomeroy, 
Hosea  ^rerrill,  James  Francis,  David  Campbell,  N.  G.  Brown, 
R.  W.  Adam,  S.  A.  Churchill,  Henry  Stearns,  Edwin  Clapp, 
Henry  Colt,  Elisha  S.  Tracy,  M.  E.  Lanckton,  Calvin  IMartin, 
Thomas  G.  Atwood,  Henry  Xoble,  William  M.  Walker,  0.  W. 
Eobbins,  Jobn  Weller,  P.  L.  Page,  F.  W.  Gibbs,  William  R. 
Plunkett,  H.  S.  Briggs,  John  C.  West,  Joel  Stevens,  Jerome 
Hulburt,  Josiali  Carter,  Elisha  Peck. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  1855,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  legislature  at  Lenox,  and 
were  authorized  to  expend  five  hundred  dollars  to  further  the 
objects  of  the  petitioners  for  removal :  S.  L.  Eussell,  James 
Francis,  Thomas  Colt,  George  S.  Willis,  John  E.  Dodge,  Eobert 
Pomeroy,  Julius  Eockwell,  and  S.  A.  Churchill. 

The  whole  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
county,  and  produced  much  angry  discussion;  but  the  legislature 
finally  submitted  the  following  questions  to  town-meetings  of  the 
people  of  the  county,  Xovember  8,  1854. 

"Do  you  desire  a  removal  of  the  courts  from  Lenox;  and,  if  so, 
name  the  town  or  towns  to  which  they  shall  be  removed.'' 

In  Pittsfield  the  vote  stood  for  removal  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight;  against  it,  three.  There  were  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  votes  in  favor  of  the  removal  to  Pittsfield,  and  two  hundred 
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and  fifty-five  for  iloulile  county-seats,  at  Pittsfield  and  Great  Bar- 
rington.  The  county  decided,  by  a  majority  of  about  fifteen 
hundred,  in  favor  of  Lenox,  ^o  further  decided  movoraent  was 
made  in  favor  of  a  change,  until  the  year  ISGS ;  but  public  opin- 
ion constantly  tended  in  that  direction,  and  in  that  year,  when 
Hon.  T.  F.  Plunkett  made  a  movement  in  the  legislature  to  effect 
it,  the  opposition  was  comparatively  feeble.  Mr.  Plunkett  man- 
aged the  matter  with  great  discretion,  and  was  aided  in  the  same 
spirit  by  other  gentlemen  of  the  county.  The  propriety  of  the 
measure  was  generally  recognized;  and,  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
legislature,  the  county-seat  was  established  at  Pittsfield,  on  con- 
dition that  tlie  town  should  furnish  suitable  sites  for  the  court- 
house and  jail,  and  provide  rooms  for  the  courts,  until  a  court- 
house could  be  built. 

We  forbear  comment  upon  the  means  by  which  this  result  was 
so  long  delayed,  and  also  upon  the  cost  which  the  delay  imposed 
upon  the  county  and  its  citizens. 

The  town  accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  change  was  to  be  made,  and  appointed  the  following 
committee  to  select  and  purchase  the  sites  for  the  court-house 
and  jail :  S.  W.  Bowerman,  Theodore  Pomeroy,  Thomas  Colt, 
John  C.  West,  J.  V.  Barker,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  Edwin  Chipp,  John 
E.  Merrill,  W.  B.  Cooley,  Owen  Coogan,  and  Abraham  Burbank. 
The  committee  manifested  a  most  liberal  spirit,  and  the  town 
sustained  them  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  costly  sites,  which 
were  demanded  for  those  purposes.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
were  paid  for  the  John  Chandler  Williams  place,  with  its  noble 
surrounding  of  elms,  on  the  corner  of  Park  S(juare  and  East 
street,  as  a  location  for  a  court-house.  Six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  were  paid  Abraham  Burbank  for  a  site  for  a  jail  and 
house  of  correction. 

The  legislature  granted  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  assessed  ou  the  county,  for  tlie  erection  of  the  county- 
buildings.  One  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended for  the  jail,  and  the  remainder  for  the  court-house.  Sub- 
sequently twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  were  a[)propriated  for 
furnishing  the  buildings,  of  which  the  greater  portion  was  ex- 
pended for  the  court-house. 

Architectural  plans  were  furnished  for  the  buildings  by  Louis 
Weisbein  of  Boston,  and  the  contract  for  constructing  them  was 
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awarded  to  A.  B.  &  D.  C.  jNIunyan.  They  were  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1871.  The  court-house,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
commonwealth,  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  from  Sheffield, 
resting  on  a  basement  of  light-blue  marble  from  the  same  town. 
It  was  first  occupied  at  the  September  term  of  the  supreme  court, 
in  1871,  all  the  judges  being  present,  and  Henry  W.  Taft,  Esq., 
delivering  an  historical  address. 

The  jail,  which  stands  on  ZSTorth  Second  street,  is  built  of  mar- 
ble and  pressed  brick;  the  latter  material  being  chiefly  used. 

The  business  brought  to  the  town  by  the  establishment  of  the 
county-seat,  is  not  more  valued  than  the  accession  of  citizens  of 
hi"h  character,  which  it  involved  in  the  residence  of  such  officers 
as  High-Sheriff  Graham  A.  Eoot;  Henry  W.  Taft,  the  clerk  of 
the  courts;  Andrew  J.  Waterman,  register  of  probate;  George  S. 
Tucker,  register  of  deeds. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  town,  in  its  later  decades,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  statistics :  In  1865,  the  popula- 
tion was  9,679;  the  valuation  was  §6,402,066.  The  taxes  were 
§84,197.  The  valuation  per  capita  $661.  In  1875,  the  popula- 
tion was  12,267,  and  the  valuation  §8,412,236.  The  total  tax 
was  $111,309,  and  the  valuation  per  capita  was  §685. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of  the  town  from  its  early 
hopes  and  early  disappointments,  to  a  success  and  position  which 
the  best  might  envy.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  given, 
more  in  detail,  the  account  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises 
which,  in  later  years,  have  aided  in  building  up  its  prosperity. 
But  space,  and  the  plan  to  which  we  are  limited,  forbid.  We 
may,  however,  mention  that  among  them  are  the  tannery,  which 
Mr.  Owen  Coogan  has  carried  on  as  the  successor  of  James  and 
Simeon  Brown ;  the  shoe-factory  established  by  Hobbins  & 
Kellugg ;  the  manufactory  of  magic  oil,  and  other  medical  and 
essential  preparations  carried  on  for  twenty-five  years  by  William 
Itenno  ;  the  carriage-factories  of  Ebenezer  Dunham  and  George 
Van  Valkenbt-rg ;  the  boiler-manufactory  by  Hezekiah  Kussell ; 
the  machine-works  by  E.  D.  Jones  and  W.  H.  Clitrk;  and  the 
foundry  of  E.  D.  Bonnej'.  Other  gentlemen,  engaged  in  profes- 
sional and  mercantile  business,  may  have  contributed  as  much  or 
m<jre  to  thv  prosperity  of  the  town,  but  there  is  a  certain  perma- 
Dt-nce  and  distinction  in  manufacturing-enterprise,  which  permits 
it  t«j  be  mure  positively  recognized. 
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The  elder  citizens  of  Pittsfield,  in  1S75,  remember  with  deliglit 
literary  and  artistic  entertainments  iu  the  old  South-street  lec- 
ture-room, in  the  two  town-halls,  in  the  more  commodious  halls 
provided  by  Messrs.  Burbank  and  West,  and  in  some  smaller 
rooms  of  the  same  class.  There  are  many  who  even  remember 
joyous  hours  in  the  old  assembly  rooms  over  tlie  Female  Academy, 
and  the  Berkshire  Hotel.  Xor  are  the  chapel  and  gymnasium  of 
Maple  wood  forgotten.  But,  until  1872,  tlie  town  was  entirely 
without  any  building  approaching  the  ciiaracter  of  a  theater  or 
any  hall  well  fitted  for  a  dramatic  or  musical  entertainment  of  a 
high  character.  In  that  year,  by  private  enterprise,  it  obtained 
an  opera-house  as  spacious  as  the  requirements  of  the  location 
demanded,  and  worthy  to  rank  in  other  respects  with  the  best 
edifices  of  its  class. 

It  was  styled  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  was  built  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1872,  by  Cebva  Quackenbush  and  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  D.  C. 
Munyan.  The  Messrs.  Munyan  were  the  practical  builders  and 
the  capital  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Quackenbush,  who  subsequently 
became  the  sole  owner.  The  builders  took  great  pride  in  their 
work,  and  by  a  very  liberal  expenditure  the  town  was  furnished 
with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  commodious  buildings  of  its 
class  in  the  country.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  long, 
•eighty  feet  deep,  and  seventy  high.  The  materials  are  brick  and 
iron  with  dressings  of  blue  stone  and  tile,  and  richly  ornamented. 
The  lower  story  contains  six  large  stores.  The  theater,  Avith  its 
parlors  and  offices,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building,  except  that  in  the  mansard  roof.  The  auditorium, 
which  is  very  elegantly  finished  and  furuislied,  affords  eleven 
hundred  and  fourteen  seats.  The  stage  is  eighty  feet  wide,  by 
thirty-six  deep.  The  [)arlors  are  handsome  and  commodious,  and 
the  manager's  and  other  offices  are  large  and  convenient.  The 
stairways  are  of  liberal  proportion  andof  eas}' ascent.  In  beauty, 
comfort,  and  convenience,  the  Pittsfield  Academy  of  ]\Iusic  is 
unexcelled  by  any  editice  of  its  class  in  the  country.  Its  acoustic 
properties  and  tlie  capabilities  of  its  stage  are  particularly 
admired. 

The  story  of  the  academy  in  the  mansard  roof  is  occupied  by  a 
smaller  liall,  so,  far  as  it  is  not  required  by  stage-machinery. 

There  is  one  other  gentleman  whose  services  to  the  tov.n,  dur- 
ing a  not  very  extended  residence,  were  so  marked    that   they 
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ought  to  he  recognized,  and  will  create  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
bim.     John  C.  Hoadley  was  the  son  of  Lester  Hoadley  and  the 
grandson  of  Philemon  Hoadley,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  AVil- 
liam  Hoadley,  who  was  a  resident  of   Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1663, 
and  in  1664  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Bradford. 
John  C.  Hoadley  was  born  in  Martinsburg,  Lewis  county,  X.  Y.,  in 
December,  1S18.     He  learned  to  read  at  his  mother's^  knee,  and 
had  read  the  Xew  Testament  through  before  his  fourth  birthday. 
His  subsequent  education  was  eclectic ;  being  partly  gathered  at 
the  academies  at  Potsdam  and  Utica,  but  chiefly  wherever  he 
could  find  a  teacher  in  men,  books,  or  nature.     In  1835,  he  was 
employed  as  chainman  and  rodman  in  the  preliminary  survey  of 
the   railway  from    Utica   to   Binghamton.      In   May,   1836,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  on  the  surveys  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal.     This  work  being  completed 
in  1842,  he  was  retained  in  the  employ  of  the  canal  board.     But 
in  December,  1844,  he  took  charge  of  the  mills  at  Leominster, 
Mass.,  then  erecting  by  H.  X.  &  E.  B.  Bigelow,  where  he  remained 
until  1848,  when  he  removed  to  Pittsfield,  and  became  a  partner 
of  Gordon  McKay,  in  his  machine-works.     Here  he  was  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  all  the  interests  of  the  town.     A  part,  and 
only  a  part  of  these   services  appear  in  these  pages.     In  1852, 
together  with  Mr.  IMcKay,  lie  removed  to  the  city  of  Lawrence,' 
where  he  became  interested  in  a  series  of  manufactures.     He  was 
elected  a  member  of   the  legislature  in  1858,  and   presidential 
elect^or  in  1872.     He  married  in  1847,  a  daughter  of  Eev.  Dan- 
iel Kimball,  of  Xeedham,  who  died  June  12, 1848.     On  the  loth 
of  September,  1853,  he  married  Catherine  Gansevoort,  daughter 
of  Allan  Melville  and  Catherine  Gansevoort. 
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LIST  OF  PITTSFIELD  SOLDIERS  WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  WAR  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  THE  UNION. 

[1861-1865.] 
EIGHTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V.  M. 

ALLEN   GUARD. 

Henry  S.  Brig-gs,  Captain :  Colonel  10th  JNlass.  Yols.,  June  12,  1861. 
Henry  H.  Richardson,  1st  Lieutenant :  Captain,  June  15,  1861. 
Robert  Bache,  2d  Lieutenant :  1st  Lieutenant,  June'la,  1861. 
Alonzo  E.  Goodrich,  1st  Sergeant :  2d  Lieutenant,  June  15,  1801. 

Non- Commissioned  Officers. 
Daniel  J.  Dodge,  Sergeant.    I  Frederick  Smith,  Corporal. 

Samuel  M.  Wardwell,  "        j  Cornelius  Burley,         " 

Israel  C.  Weller,  «         j  Albert  Howe, 

Charles  R.  Strong,        «         I 

Musician. 
Edwin  Merry. 


Privates. 


Aldeu,  Henry 
Atwood,  Andrew  J. 
Barnard,  William  E. 
Bassett,  Almon  F. 
Bentley,  Perry  C. 
Blinn,  George 
Bonney,  ILarvey 
Bonney,  Nicholas 
Booth,  Dexter  F. 
Brown,  Charles 
Burbauk,  Geortre  W. 


Butler,  Lafayette 
Chamberlain,  Robert 
Clark,  W.  H. 
Castello,  "William 
Davis,  Cliarles  H. 
Dodge,  Emerson  J. 
Fuller,  Andrew  J. 
Garrett,  William  II,  H. 
Goggins,  James 
Greelis,  Robert 
Harrington,  William  F. 
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Hemenway,  Elbert  0. 
Hemenway,  F.  A. 
Hemen-svay,  Harrison 
Hopkins,  Chester  H. 
Hughes,  Daniel 
Joyce,  Thomas 
Jordan,  Dwight 
Lee,  John  M. 
Lloyd,  Frank 
Marks,  Constant  R. 
Mullany,  Anthony 
Mcintosh,  Hobart  H. 
McKenna,  James 
McKenna,  William 
Mitchell,  Wells  B. 
Montrille,  Mitchell 
Morse,  J.  A. 
Nichols,  Abram  J. 
Powers,  Richard 


Randall,  Jason  B. 
Reed,  George 
Read,  William  D. 
Reynolds,  George 
Rockwell,  William  W. 
Rouse,  John  T. 
Sedgwick,  Irving  M. 
Skinner,  Frederick  A. 
Taylor,  Charles  H. 
Van  Loon,  Lyman  W. 
Vedder,  Jacob 
Volk,  Abraham 
Wark,  John 
Wells,  John 
WTiipple,  Albert  H. 
"WTiittlesey,  Elihu  B. 
Wood,  Thaddeus 
Wright,  Theodore  S. 


EIGHTH  REGIMENT  IXFANTRY,  M.  V.  M.     {100  Days.) 

Lafayette  Butler,  Captain, 
William  D.  Reed,  1st  Lieutenant. 
James  Kittle,  2d  Lieutenant. 

^on- Commissioned  Officers. 


Edward  B.  Mead,  1st  Sergeant. 
George  A.  Holland,  " 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  "  " 

George  S.  Willis,  Jr.,        " 
John  T.  Power,  " 

Dwight  Holland,     Corporal. 


Timothy  Drew,       Corporal. 
John  K.  Packard, 
Orson  B.  Kendall, 
William  D.  Bliss, 
John  S.  Smith, 
John  L.  Dalrymple, 


Privates. 


Adams,  John  IL 
Aldrich,  Cornelius  S. 
Barber,  Joseph 
Bardeau,  Peter 
Broad,  Charles  C. 
Brian,  Isadore 
Burbank,  Charles  H. 
Burt,  Charles  A. 
Casey,  Patrick 
Chickering,  John  A. 


Collins,  John 
Curron,  Marcus 
Fabricius,  William 
Fagan,  Alonzo  D.  E. 
Forward,  William 
Gallipaux,  Lewis 
Goodrich,  Frank  H. 
Green,  William  H. 
Gunn,  Charles  H. 
Hemenwav,  Willard  F. 
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Houlohan,  James 
Jeffers,  E<.l,c:ar 
Kendall,  Ebon  W. 
Labare,  John  J. 
Lawrence,  Joseph  E. 
Mallison,  Lugene 
Marshall,  Alfred 
Massey,  Milo  T. 
McDonald,  Frank 
,  Meeks,  Thomas 
Moore,  Albert 
Moore,  Charles 
Moore,  John  1st 
Moore,  John  2d 


Morgan,  Daniel  S. 
Murphy,  Joseph  P. 
Prentiss,  Charles 
Pritchard,  Allen 
Rensehausen,  Henry 
Rockwell,  Charles  A. 
Rolland,  Ausanda  E. 
Ryan,  Edward  J. 
Ryan,  John 
Sears,  James  H. 
Smith,  Henry  H, 
Smith,  William  H. 
"Walker,  Eleazer 


FORTY-NINTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V.  M. 

[This  being  a  nine-months  regiment,  raised  exclusively  in  Berkshire 

county,  we  give  the  roll  of  staff   and  field  officers  and  the  Pittsfield 

members  by  companies.] 

Field  and  Staff". 

Colonel,  William  F.  Bartlett,  Boston. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Samuel  B.  Sumner,  Great  Barrington. 
Major,  Charles  T.  Plunkett,  Pittsfield. 
Surgeon,  Frederic  Winsor,  Boston. 
Adjutant,  Benjamin  C.  Miflin,  Boston. 
Quartermaster,  Henry  B.  Brewster,  Pittsfield. 
Sergeant-Major,  Henry  J.  Wylie,  Pittsfield. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant,  George  E.  Howard,  Pittsfield. 
Hospital-Steward,  Albert  J.  Morey,  Lee. 

Pittsfeld  Roll, 

COMPA>'Y  A. 

Israel  C.  Weller,  Captain.  , 

Georga  W.  Clark,  1st  Lieutenant. 

Frederick  A,  Francis,  2d  Lieut.  Sept.  13, 1SG2;  1st  Lieut.  Dec.  31, 1862. 
George  Reed,  1st  Sergeant,  Sept.  IS,  18G2  ;  2d  Lieut.  IMay  2-3,  1863. 
N on- Commissioned  Officers. 


Albert  Howe,  1st  Sergeant. 
Charles  P.  Adams,       " 
David  Greber,  " 

Thomas  Biety,  " 

Henry  J.  AVylie,  *' 

George  E.  Howivrd,      " 
John  Priestly,      Corporal. 
Erastus  D.  Barnes,      " 
88 


George  H.  Ivearn,  Corporal. 

Lyman  J.  Head,  " 

Michael  F.  Dailey,  " 

John  B.  Scace,  " 

William  E.  Tillotson,  " 

James  Kittle,  " 

Joseph  H.  Allen,  " 
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Musicians. 
John  C.  Merry,  Michael  H.  Hanley, 

Emile  Neuber. 


Privates. 


Abbe,  Men-ick  L. 
Aldrich,  Cornelius  S. 
Bailey,  Julius  F. 
Bassett,  James  W. 
Blake,  Frank  V. 
Bogard,  Robert 
Bryce,  John,  Jr. 
Burt,  Orville  D. 
Clamann,  William 
Clark,  John  B. 
Clark,  AVilliam  E. 
Coleman,  Charles  A. 
Colt,  Merrick  E. 
Daniels,  Peter 
Davis,  Luther  M. 
Drew,  Timothy 
Dunlap,  Thomas 
Endie,  Emile 
Fuller,  George 
Green,  Robert  A. 
Grewe,  Henry 
Hall,  Thomas  E. 
Holland,  George  A. 
Hubbard,  Lewis  F. 
Huineagle,  Frederick 
Jones,  Seth  R. 
Jones,  William 
Joyner,  Daniel  M. 
Kendall,  Chauncey  E. 
Kimball,  John 
LeBarnes,  George  E. 


Macoy,  Martin 
Malcomb,  Joseph 
Marion,  Andrew 
Marion,  Lewis 
Maxwell,  John 
Nicholas,  William 
Noble,  Samuel  G. 
O'Brien,  William 
Packard,  John  K. 
Piatt,  Charles  E. 
Rairden,  Hugh 
Rairden,  Timothy 
Reed,  William 
Rheel,  Henry 
Root,  Henry  L. 
Robbins,  Henry  M. 
Rechsteshell,  Henry 
Rogers,  Judson  B. 
Rogers,  John 
Shaw,  William 
Swart,  John 
Swart,  John  W. 
Stupka,  William 
Taylor,  William 
Tuggey,  William 
Vanderburg,  Charles  B. 
Videtto,  Charles  F. 
Warner,  Henry  C. 
Watkius,  Charles  B. 
Watkins,  Willard  L. 
Weidman,  John 


COMPANY   B. 

Charles  R.  Garlick,  Captain. 

COMPANY   C. 

Charles  T.  Plunkett,  Captain  :  promoted  Major,  May  11,  1862. 
Charles  R.  Lingenfeldter,  Captain,  January  3,  1863. 
William  M.  Wells,  2d  Lieutenant. 
James  N.  Strong,  2d  Lieutenant. 
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Non-Commissioned  Officeis. 
William  H.  Cranstou,  Corporal.        Frank  H.  Ilaskins,  Corporal. 
Allen  M.  Dewey, 

Privates. 

Baker,  Eobert  H.  Lee,  John  II. 

Bastianella,  James  E.  Merry,  Edward  F. 

Braunwalder,  Daniel  Merry,  Henry  X., 

Campbell,  Henry  J.  Moore,  Henry 

Camp,  John  R.  OUenger,  Charles 

Daniels,  !Michael  Smith,  Henry 

Dudley,  Charles  Stelfax,  William 
Knox,  Francis  M. 

COMPANT   I>. 

Henry  K.  Fowler,  Corporal. 

COMPANY   H. 

Privates. 
Hills,  John  F.  Knickerbocker,  George 

Doten,  John 

COMPANY   I. 

Zenas  C.  Rennie,  Captain. 

Nan- Commissioned  Officer. 
George  L.  Geer,  Sergeant. 

Privates. 
Avery,  Peter 


Dresser,  Gilbert  W. 
Gallipaux,  Joseph 
Groat,  Rufus 
Harris,  Addison  I. 
Howard,  Alb er jus  W. 
Jeffers,  Lewis  K. 


Mallison,  Martin 
McKenna,  James 
Merrills,  John  W.' 
Rockwell,  Charles  A. 
Van  Line,  Peter 
Yandenburgh,  Richard 


SIXTY-FIRST  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  ]VL  V.  M.  (One  Year  Service. ) 

WiUiam  H.  Brown,  1st  Lieutenant,  September  22,  ISOl. 

Henry  T.  Johns,  2d  Lieutenant,  Sept.  6, 18G4.     1st  Lieut.  Jan.  lo,  ISOo. 

George  H.  Kearn,  2d  Lieutenant,  March  15,  1SG5. 

N on-Commissioned  Officers. 
Thomas  Bietty,  1st  Sergeant.    I         John  B.  Scace,  Sergeant. 
George  H.  Kearn,  1st     "  Charles  L.  R.  Stron; 


Lewis  !Merriam, 
Judson  B.  Rogers, 


Warren  W.  Wade,      " 
James  W.  Bassett,  Corporal. 
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Pindar  F.  Cooley,  Corporal. 
George  H.  French,        " 
John  H.  Holland,  " 


James  McKenna,  Corporal. 
Herman  H.  Shaw,         " 
Chaa.  W.  Thompson,    " 


Principal  Musician. 
Edwin  S.  Joy. 


Privates. 


Austin,  William  H. 
Bagg,  Edwin 
Barnes,  James 
Bedford,  James,  Jr. 
Beebe,  James  H. 
Beebe,  Thomas  D. 
Bonney  Nicholas  D. 
Bough  ton,  John  TV. 
Brown,  William  H. 
Bundy,  Alexander  D. 
Caden,  James  H, 
Chapman,  Xathaniel  C,  Jr. 
Cowan,  Harrison  J. 
Curley,  ^Michael 
Dailey,  Joseph  T. 
Davis,  Daniel 
Davis,  Michael  L. 
Dick,  William  J. 
Dunn,  James 
Ferron,  Edward 
Flansburg,  Peter 
Follen,  Michael 
Forward,  Daniel 
Francis,  George 
Gandley,  James 
Gilbert,  Henry,  Jr. 
Goodell,  David 
Grottschald,  Herman 


Grey,  William 
Hallenbeck,  Augustus  P. 
Hancock,  John 
Harrison,  Henry  A. 
Hemenway,  Francis  A. 
Holdridge,  Israel  D. 
Horton,  Emery  S. 
Howard,  George  E. 
Hubbard,  Josiah  N. 
Kellard,  John 
Kerr,  Peter 
Larkin,  Michael 
LeBarnes,  George  E. 
Loudon,  Thomas  L. 
Loring,  William  G. 
Lovejoy,  Alfred  H. 
Mallison,  Martin  F. 
McKenna,  Thomas 
Morrow,  John 
Porter,  Andrew  J. 
Kansehausen,  WHliam,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Peter  J. 
Robinson,  George  E. 
Shepton,  George 
Spaulding,  SOas  D.  ■ 
Ward,  James 
Webley,  Edward 
Widmaier,  Christian 


THEEE  YEAES'  KEGI:MENTS. 

The  Regiments  whose  rolls  are  already  given  were  called  in  special 
emergencies,  for  brief  periods.  Those  which  foUow  were  enlisted  for 
three  years'  service. 

TENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V. 

Henry  S.  Briggs,  Colonel,  June  iH,  1861.    Promoted  Brigadier-General 
July  27,  1SG2. 
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Thomas  W.  Clapp,  Captain. 
Johu  W.  Ilowiaiul,  1st  Lieutenant. 
George  Hagar,  2J  Lieutenant. 
Eliiiu  B.  Whittlesey,  2d  Lieutenant. 


Non-Commissioned  Officers. 


George  E.  Bailey,  Sergeant. 
Henry  R.  Davis,  " 

Haskell  Heinenway,    " 
D  wight  Hubbard,        " 
Almond  Bassett,   CorporaL 
Thomas  Duffee,  " 


James  Finnican,  Corporal. 
Gardner  B.  Hibbard,  " 
John  S.  Smith,  " 

Walter  B.  Smith,         « 
Timothy  Murphy,        " 


Privates. 


Bolter,  Peter  C. 
Breyer,  Frank  L. 
Brown,  Thomas 
Burbank,  Samuel 
Carey,  John 
Cassidy,  James 
Colt,  Thomas  G. 
Dailey,  John  E. 
Dudley,  Charles  ■ 
Ginn,  John  N. 
Green,  Jerry 
Harris,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Bosworth,  Henry  C. 
Baird,  Andrew 
Eagan,  John 
Hemenway,  Alfred  C. 
Hemenway,  Harrisou 
Hogan,  William 
L"ving,  William 
Jones,  John 
Joy,  Edward  S. 
Kellogg,  George  S. 
Lane,  William  T. 
Larkin,  Thomas  G. 
Loomis,  Daniel 
Mann,  Benjamin 
Magee,  Xelson 


Martin,  John 
Merrton,  George 
Mullett,  Daniel  A. 
Mullett,  John  S. 
Newton,  Henry  D. 
[Noble,  Henry 
Prentiss,  George  L. 
Packard,  Charles 
Phipps,  Charles  W. 
Reiuhardt,  Robert 
Reardon,  Daniel 
Ryan,  Richard 
Ross,  Johu  H. 
Shannon,  Thomas 
Simons,  Wolfe 
Slate,  Marshall  F. 
Stockbridge,  Lyman 
Tahan,  Albert  A. 
Vetter,  Jacob 
Viddeto,  AYilliam  H. 
Wetberbee,  James  W. 
Wallace,  William 
Williams,  James 
Wilbur,  Eleazer 
Wilson,  Ephraim 
WUcox,  Darvil  M. 


ELEVENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V. 
William  R.  Bassett,  1st  Lieutenant,  July  11,  1SG3. 
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TWELFTH  REGLVIENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V. 
Privaies. 
Claffee,  John  i  Hemenway,  Elbert  O. 

Evans,  John  I  Phelps,  Dexter  M. 


SEVENTEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V. 
Privates. 


Cozzens,  Michael 
Guinar,  Andrew 
Lawler,  James 


Murphy,  Thomas 
Nugent,  Hugh 
O'Mara,  John 


EIGHTEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V. 
Privates. 
Cannon,  Patrick  |  D-wyer,  James 


-NINETEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  AL  V. 

Privates. 
McCabe,  Joseph  Smith,  James 

Thornton,  James 


TWENTIETH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V. 

Walter  B.  Smith.  Captain :  transferred  from  37th  Reg.,  March  4, 
1865.  Lansing  E.  Hibbard,  1st  Sergeant,  Aug.  31,  1861 ;  2d  Lieut., 
Nov.  12,  1862 ;  1st  Lieut.,  June  16,  1868.  (Lieut.  Hibbard's  commis- 
sion as  Captain  had  been  made  out,  but  he  had  not  been  mustered  into 
his  new  rank  when  he  was  killed,  May  10, 1861.) 

Non-Commissioned  Officer. 

John  Merchant,  1st  Sergeant. 

Privates. 


Chapman,  David  G. 
Chase,  Hollis  S. 
Corbett,  John 
Devine,  James 
Feathergill,  George  W. 
French,  William,  Jr. 
Kelley,  George  F. 
Kennedy,  John 
Lewis,  Arthur  S. 


Lew,  Thomas 
Packard,  Charles 
Polie,  Frederick 
Reed,  John 
Shannon,  Thomas 
Sloan,  John  A. 
Smith,  Thomas 
Strong,  King 
Tenna,  John  A. 
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TWENTT-FIRST  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V. 

Henrj-  H.  Richardson,  Captain,  Aug.  21,  1861 ;  Major,  Dec.  18,  1863 ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  July  16,  186-4. 
"WiUiam  H.  Clark,  1st  Sergeant,  Aug.  10,  1861 ;  1st.  Lieut.,  March  3, 

1862;  Captain,  Oct.  30,  18G2. 

Non-Commissioned  Officers. 


Justin  S.  Cressey,    Sergeant. 
Samuel  G.  Dunovan,      " 


Charles  E.  Johnson,  Sergeant. 
Richard  Stevens,  Corporal. 


Privates. 


Atrwood,  Andrew  J. 
Atwood,  Charles  L. 
Bedford,  Samuel 
Costello,  William 
Davidson,  JohiL  H. 
Davis,  Charles  P. 
Dudley,  Sidney 
Farelly,  John 
Garlick,  Evalyn  A. 
Hazard,  Alfred  M. 
Jacquot,  Jules 
Jarvis,  George  "W. 
Jordan,  Xavier 
Kelley,  Jeremiah 
Lombard,  Robert  R. 


Mcintosh,  H.  R. 
Messenger,  John 
Mountain,  Edward 
Murphy,  Hugh 
Potter,  Georgo  E. 
Reed,  Thomas  E. 
Russell,  Henry 
Russell,  Samuel  P. 
ScoUy,  Augustus 
Sharp,  George  \V. 
Sperry,  Henry  H. 
Volk,  Abraham 
Whipple,  Samuel  P. 
Wright,  Samuel 


TWENTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT  INT'ANTRY,  M.  V. 
Non-Commissioned  Officers. 
James  R.  Cranston,  Sergeant.      |      Timothy  Riardon,  CorporaL 


Pricates. 


Gifford,  Stephen  E. 
Grisworld,  Theodore  D. 
King,  Henry 
Lynch,  James 
McCarthy,  John 
McKenna,  John 


Malcomb,  George 
Pennock,  Charles  L. 
Powers,  Peter 
Pratt,  Edward  L. 
Quinn,  Michael 
Scriver,  David 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  M.  V. 

Robert  M.  Roberts,  1st  Sergeant,  Dec.  4, 1863  ;  1st  Lieut.,  May  15, 1S65. 
Wm.  F.  Harrington,  1st  Sergeant,  Sept.  20,1861;  2d  Lit.ut.,Juae  4,  l^'M 
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Non-Commissioned  Officers. 
Charles  H.  Blood,  1st  Sergeant.   |     W.  H.  Monnier,  Sergeant. 
Willard  L.  iferry,  1st       "  Laville  F.  Hall,  Corporal. 

Franklin  Hunt,  "  | 


Privates. 


Bentley,  James  L. 
Bentley,  William  G. 
Bolio,  David 
Gorman,  John 
Groat,  Rufus 
Donlan,  James 
Eagan,  John 
Fisher,  David 
Fisher,  Francis 
Goddett,  Joseph 
Groat,  Rufus 
Jackson,  Stillman 
Jones,  Thomas 
Lander,  Robert 
McCombs,  Henry 
Marian,  Andrew 


Harrington,  "Walter  S. 
O'Brien,  William 
O'Conner,  Dennis 
Patterson,  Nathan  W. 
Davis,  Charles  H. 
O'Brien,  William 
O'Conner,  Dennis 
Patterson,  Nathan  W. 
Root,  James  W. 
Teelhan,  Albert  A. 
Tucker,  John 
Weed,  Charles 
Welsor,  John 
Wilson,  John 
Wilson,  William 
Wilbur,  Eleazer 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  KEGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Non-Commissioned  Officer. 

Henry  Ruckeshell,  Corporal. 


TWENTY-NINTH  REGIilENT  INFANTRY. 

Michael  Mullany,  Corporal. 

Privates. 


Cassidy,  Francis 
Clamann,  William 
Jackman,  Henry  L. 


Mercer,  William 
Owen,  Richard 
Raftes,  John 


THIRTY-FIRST  REGDIENT  INFANTRY. 

Robert  Bache,  Major. 

Elbert  H.  Fordham,  Ist  Lieutenant,  Feb.  20,  1862 ;  Capt.  Sept.  6, 1862 

Major,  April  15,  1864. 
Francis  E.  R.  Chubbuck,  Chaplain. 
Edward  F.  Hollister,  Captain. 
William  W.  Rockwell,  Captain. 
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Geo.  W.  Sears,  Sergeant,  Feb.  17,  1862 ;  Hospital  Steward,  Feb.  14, 

1862  ;  2(1  Lieutenant,  April  1,  186-i. 
Charles  S.  Burt,  Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

Wagoner. 

John  L.  WeUer. 

N^on- Commissioned  Officers. 


Abraham  I.  Nichols,  1st  Sergeant. 
William  H.  Rich,  1st 
Emerson  J.  Dodge,  " 

William  McKenna,  " 

Benjamin  Taylor,  " 


Charles  II.  Adriance,  Corporal 
Frederick  Blauss,  " 

Thomas  Harrington,  " 

Greorge  E.  Millen,  " 


Privates. 


Agar,  John 
Anthony,  George 
Atwater,  William  E. 
Ball,  Henry 
Ball,  Horace  C. 
Barber,  John  L. 
Barker,  Daniel  E. 
Barnard,  William  E. 
Bentley,  Conmiodore  P. 
Berry,  Albert  L. 
BidweU,  George  A. 
Bickmyer,  WiUiam 
Bohonet,  John 
Booth,  Dexter  F. 
Byrne,  Edward 
Carney,  Patrick 
Carr,  Homer  E. 
Carver,  John  W. 
Clark,  John 
Clary,  Franklin 
Corbett,  Robert 
Crandal,  Rollin  E. 
Dailey,  Lewis  D. 
Daley,  Lafayette 
Daniels,  Peter 
DeCorgin,  F.  Lewis 
Forrest,  Joseph  B. 
French,  WiUiam 
Galapaux,  Peter 
Garlick,  Latham 
Gear,  Myron  L. 
89 


Glynn,  John     • 
Goodrich,  Ami  B. 
Goor,  John  L. 
Gould,  Samuel  E. 
Hanselman,  Andrew 
Holder,  Henry 
Hopper,  Martin 
Hubbard,  James  E. 
Hubbard,  William  P. 
Hughes,  Daniel 
Jai-vis,  James 
Jaundrea,  Joseph 
Jaundrea,  William 
Jones,  John 
Kelley,  George 
KeUey,  Thomas 
Kendall,  Thomas 
Knight,  Joseph  G. 
Knight,  George  E. 
Koehlert,  Louis 
Lambert,  John 
Lassure,  John 
Leppers,  Joseph 
Liston,  John 
Lynes,  Henry  J. 
McCann,  Peter 
McDonald,  Patrick 
Main,  Ichabod  D. 
Main,  James  A. 
Malcolm,  Samuel 
Malcolm,  William 
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Martin,  George  L. 
^Matthews,  Charles 
Mehaii,  "William 
Merrill,  John  W. 
Merry,  John  C. 
Mexcur,  George  X. 
Montville,  Michell 
Moore,  AVilliani 
Morse,  James 
Mullen,  George  E. 
Mullany,  Michael 
Mm-e,  Andrew 
Myers,  Peter 
Naragan,  Edgar 
O'Xeil,  Michael 
Palmer,  Rosa 
Quigly,  Edward  E. 
Roberts,  Daniel  J. 
Roony,  "William  H. 
Ross,  John 


Ross,  Joseph  "M. 
Ross,  Peter 
Russell,  Joseph 
Schlader,  Diedrich 
Shannon,  Daniel 
Spelman,  Dominick 
Stone,  Charles 
Sullivan,  "William 
Tate,  James 
Taylor,  Benjamin 
Thornton,  William  H. 
Tobin,  Thomas 
Volb,  Abram 
"Walker,  David  T. 
"Wentworth,  Hiram 
"Whipple,  Stephen 
"WiUard,  John 
Wood,  William 
Young,  Hiram  O. 


.THIRTY-SECGND  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 
Privates. 


Hemenway,  Elbert  O. 
Anderson,  James 


Phillips,  Dexter  M. 
Scolly,  Augustus 


THIRTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Andrew  Potter,  Captain,  Aug.  6,  1862;  Major,  Sept.  24,  1864;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Oct.  14,  1SG4. 
Lafayette  Butler,  1st  Lieut.,  July  15,  1862  ;  Captain,  June  24,  1863. 
William  H.  Cooley,  Captain,  August  6,  1S62. 

Lyman  Yan  Loan,  1st  Lieut.,  Aug.  G,  1862  ;  Captain,  Sept.  24,  1864. 
Samuel  II.  Piatt,  2d  Lieut.,  Aug.  6,  1862 ;  1st  Lieut.,  [March  18,  1864. 
Melville  F.  Walker,  2d  Lieut.,  June  18,  1863 ;  1st  Lieut.,  June  6,  1864. 
Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Sergeant-^Lijor,  Aug.  1, 1862;  2d  Lieut.,  Xov.  29,  1864. 
James  R.  Fairbanks,  Hospital-Steward. 
Michael  ¥.  Mullen,  Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

Non- Commissioned  Officers. 


Cornelius  Burley,  1st  Sergeant. 
Henry  H.  Clark,  1st  " 

James  Dempsey,  1st  " 

Edward  B.  Emerson,         " 


James  D.  French,  Sergeant. 
Arthur  Marks,  " 

William  Mink,  " 

Elisha  Chapin,  Corporal. 
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Noah  A.  Clark,  Corporal. 
James  Cowan,  " 

Michael  Ilayden,      " 


Charles  IT.  Moulton,  Corporal. 
William  H.  Porter, 
Nathan  L.  Robinson,        " 


Musicians, 

George  H.  Carpenter,  |  Edgar  P.  Fairbanks. 

Wagoner. 

Julius  F.  Rockwell. 


Privates. 


Anthony,  Edward  P. 
Anthony,  John  M. 
Baptist,  John 
Bell,  James  A. 
Bridgeman,  Charles  J. 
Burns,  Edward 
Burns,  William 
Burt,  Napoleon 
Byrnes,  Edward 
Cady,  Henry  C. 
Chase,  William  H. 
Casey,  John 
Chapman,  Nathaniel  C. 
Dailey,  Hiram 
Dill,  Charles  H. 
Eastman,  William  H.  H. 
Garry,  Patrick 
Grady,  John 
Haggerty,  Michael 
Hamed,  Nelson 
Harrison,  Edson  J. 
Hogan,  William 
Hubbard,  Samuel  11. 
Kelley,  William 


Kiffe,  John  H. 
King,  Henry 
Jarvis,  William 
Leason,  Thomas 
Logan,  Jerry- 
Lynch,  James 
McGilp,  Henry 
Malcolm,  George 
Mandego,  William 
Manx,  Stephen 
Morse,  Jeremiah 
ilullen,  Michael 
O'Connor,  Thomas 
Otis,  Philip 
Powell,  Thomas 
Quin,  Michael 
Shaw,  John 
Smith,  James 
Snell,  George  H. 
Sprague,  Tyler 
Stevens,  Louis 
Trabold,  Sebastian 
Wilmot,  John 
Werden,  Willis  P. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  INF AK TRY. 
Privates. 
Jaquot,  Jules  i  Murphy,  Hugh 

Kelley,  Jerry  I  Whipple,  Samuel  P. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  REGI^^EXT  INFANTRY. 

Alonzo  E.  Goodrich,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  August  27,  1802. 
Frank  C.  Morse,  Chaplain,  August  27,  1862. 
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Thomas  G.  Colt,  1st  Lieutenant,  August  5,  18G2 ;  Captain,  September 

23,  1861 ;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Daniel  J.  Dodge,  Quartermaster, 
Walter  B.   Smith,  2d  Lieutenant,  August  27,  1862 ;    1st  Lieutenant, 

April  5,  1861 ;  Captain,  March  4,  1865. 
Michael  Casey,  1st  Sergeant,  September  2,  1862  ;  2d  Lieutenant,  March 

2,  1865  ;  1st  Lieutenant,  June  26,  1865. 
James  C.  Chalmers,  2d  Lieut.,  Nov.  20,  1862 ;  1st  Lieut.,  Dec.  5,  1863. 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  Jr.,  2d  Lieut.,  Nov.  2, 1862  ;  1st  Lieut.,  Dec.  5, 1863. 
Kichard  E.  Morgan,  Hospital  Steward. 

Non-Commissioned  Officers. 
Thomas  Fallon,  Corporal.  Robert  Howe,  Corporal. 

Privates. 
Blood,  Miles  H. 


Chalmers,  John 
Clough,  Francis  W. 
Donlan,  Andrew 
Fallon,  John 
Farrell,  Christopher 
Fuller,  William 
Gimi,  John  N. 
Hemmenway,  Harrison 
Hooker,  Oliver  C. 
Hussey,  Patrick 
McGheehin,  John 


Packard,  Charles 
Peters,  William  L. 
Rice,  William 
Rodgers,  James 
Royce,  Charles  H. 
Reinhart,  Robert 
Shanley,  William  F. 
Shannon,  Thomas 
Sutcliff,  William 
Wademan,  Peter 
Welch,  John 
Young,  Michael 


THIRTY-NINTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 
Privates. 
Caffrey,  John  I  Phillips,  Dexter  M. 

Hemenway,  Elbert  O.  I  Wright,  Theodore  S. 


FORTIETH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 
Oliver  E.  Brewster,  Surgeon,  Aug.  20,  1862  ;  Resigned  Oct.  3, 1862. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Samuel  Harrison,  Chaplain,  Sept.  8,  1863. 

Edward  B.  Emerson,  2d  Lieut.,  June  3,  1863 ;  1st  Lieut.,  June  19,  1863  ; 
Captain,  March  30,  1865. 

Non-Commissioned  Officer. 
George  W.  Ringgold,  Corporal. 
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Privates. 


Bird,  Levi 

Foster,  ^[oses 
Franklin,  Eli 
Gaines,  Alexander 
Green,  George  W. 
Hamilton,  Paul 
Hoose,  Edward 
Jackson,  Samuel  D. 


Jones,  Henry  E. 
Jones,  Samuel 
Peters,  ATiUiam 
Potter,  Charles 
Thompson,  Abraham 
Van  Blake,  John 
Wilson,  Abraham 
Wilson,  Henry 


FIPTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Privates. 
Bedford,  Samuel  I  Kelly,  Jerry 


Jaquot,  Jules 


Whipple,  Samuel  P. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Edward  P.  Hollister,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Dec.  21,  18G3. 

James  H.  Marshall,  1st  Lieut.  Oct.  7,  186i. 

Charles  H.  Royce,  2d  Lieut.  Jan.  7,  1864 ;  1st  Lieut.  Oct.  7,  1864. 

Non-Commissioned  Officers. 


Joseph  Gallipaux,  Corporal. 
George  H.  Hodge,         " 


Avery,  Peter 
Bassett,  Joseph 
Beckwith,  Josep'.i  H. 
Bourne,  William  S. 
Clark,  John 
Daniels,  Charles  S, 
Daniels,  Lowell 
Danyon,  Horace 
Dudley,  Charles  F. 
Dudley,  Lyman 


Lester  Tyler,   Corporal. 
Charles  E.  Stone,     " 


Privates. 


Gouch,  Edwin  J. 
Hunt,  Alvah  A. 
Morrissey,  Peter 
O'Clair,  Peter 
Peeardet,  George 
Putnam,  Rufus  E. 
Thompson,  Andrew  C. 
Thornton,  Patrick 
Vince,  Benjamin  A. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Private. 

Daniel  Higgins. 
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LIGHT  ARTILLERY. 

SECOND  BATTERY. 

John  W.  Swart,  Corporal.         |  Henry  Welch,  Corporal. 

Privates. 


O'Donnell,  Peter 
Kiardon,  William 


Kiardon,  Thomas 

THIRD   BATTERY. 


Malony,  David  N. 

SEVEXTH  BATTERY. 

Belcher,  Edward  |  Brady,  Hugh 

TWELFTH  BATTERY. 


Boynton,  Nathaniel  B. 
Keefe,  Thomas  C. 


Powers,  Philip 


HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

FIRST  REGIMENT. 

Emanuel  B.  Bleeo,  Corporal.     |         John  O'Rouke,  Private. 

SECOND  REGIMENT. 


Bates,  Henry 
Cuzzens,  Michael 
Lawler,  James 


Murphy,  Thomas 
O'Mara,  John 


THIRD  REGIMENT. 


James  Halpin,  Corporal. 
Greenwood,  James 
Nelson,  James 


Nelson,  John 
Schermerhom,  Daniel 


FIRST  BATTALION. 

Thomas  Duffee,  Private. 

THIRTIETH  UNATTACHED  COMPANY.     (One  year.) 
William  Johnson,  Private. 


FIRST  REGIMENT  CAVALRY. 

Non-Commissioned  Officers. 


John  B.  Fields,  Sergeant. 
James  F.  Lloyd,        " 

Privates. 

Allen,  Stanton 
Andrews,  Charles  E. 
Atwood,  Benoni  W. 


Clark  B.  Blood,  Corporal. 


Avery,  Franklin  M. 
Bellon,  Patrick 
Bennett,  Richard 
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Bowen,  Nelson  O. 
Bramer,  Josiah 
Casey,  M  lurice 
Carter,  Xelson 
Chapman,  Charles  T. 
Clark,  "William 
Cole,  James 
Conway,  Anthony 
Coste,  Henry 
Dennis,  Edward 
Dolan,  James 
Estes,  William  H. 
Fairbanks,  Charles  F. 
Feeney,  Martin 
Fernet,  Henry 
Garley,  Thomas 
Gallipaux,  Charles 
Guinan,  James 


Hatch,  IMoses 
Hoin,  Theodore  C. 
Howe,  John 
Hull,  "William  H. 
Jansen,  Eilart 
McArdie,  James 
IMadden,  George  G. 
Miner,  Smith 
Morse,  William 
Palmer,  "William  D. 
Putnam,  John 
Rouse,  John  D. 
Shannon,  Daniel 
Shannon,  Edward 
Taylor,  Giles 
"Waterman,  Irving 
"Williams,  Henry 


SECOND  REGIMENT  CAVALRY, 
Privates. 


Abbott,  Sturges 
Benjamin,  James  N. 
Bran,  John 
Donahue,  Thomas 


Heckory,  Charles 
Huych,  Nicholas  H. 
McCreith,  John 
Odell,  John 


THIRD  REGIMENT  CAVALRY. 
Privates. 


Barber,  Joseph  P. 
Brown,  Nelson  S. 
Conlin,  James 
Corroti,  ^larcus 
Fagan,  Dennis  A. 
Green,  Jerry 
McKenna,  Daniel 


McKenna,  "William 
Malcolm,  Abraham 
Pritcliard,  Allen 
Quinn,  Thomas 
Ray,  Charles 
Solon,  James 


FOURTH  REGIMENT  CAVALRY. 

William  Cook,  Private. 


FIFTH  REGIMENT  CAVALRY. 


John  F.  Portt?r,  Sergeant. 
John  A.  Williams,     " 


John  E.  Gillard,  Corporal. 
AuGTUstus  Fields.  Private. 
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u.  s, 

Connolly,  Timothy  J. 
Dane,  Joseph  E. 
Gould,  David  H. 


REGULAR  ARMY. 
Privates. 


Moran,  Hugh 
Noonan,  Morris 
Powers,  Richard 


U.  S.  VETERAN  VOLUNTEERS. 

Privates. 

James  Malcomb.  |  John  W.  McGinnis. 


U.  S.  COLORED  TROOPS. 

Privates. 
Richard  Birdsound,  I  Abraham  Reynolds. 


FIRST  COMP2VNY  SHARP-SHOOTERS. 
William  F.  Bunnell:!,  Private. 


VETERAN  RESERVE  CORPS. 
Privates. 


Albert,  Charles. 
Barrett,  James  A. 
Brady,  James 
Brady,  Michael 
Broderick,  Patrick 
Brown,  James 
Craven,  Anthony 
Dalton,  WiEiam 
Dugau,  Joseph 
Ersenberger,  Rudolph 
Finicane,  James 
Fitzgerald,  Peter 
Gaddis,  James 
Guinan,  "William  J. 
Hart,  Daniel 
Hunt,  John 
Hedgeman,  George 
Hea,  Jacob 
Hoffman,  Germany 
Hooker,  George 
Jackson,  Charles  L. 


Kennedy,  Thomas 
Leary,  John 
Leary,  Patrick 
Lyman,  Charles 
Lynch,  John 
McCabe,  George 
Mclntyre,  Michael 
McRichards,  Joseph 
O'Callalian,  Eugene 
O'Hanen,  Hugh 
O'Neil,  Hugh 
Parker,  Joseph 
Quinlian,  William 
Rapp,  William 
Reed,  Samuel  W. 
Read,  John  S. 
Schneck,  Charles 
Spear,  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Abraham 
Thompson,  William 
Underwood,  Edward  E. 


APPENDIX.  713-  //f 

ENLISTMENTS  IN  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  STATES   OTHER  THAN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hf>iiry  H.  Seais,  Captain,  iSth  Xew  York  Volunteer  Infantry. 
r.yron  W.  Kellogj[;,  Sergeant,  ITotl  Xew  York  Volunteer  Inlantr)'.' 
John  Camp,  Isfc  Regiment  Xew  Orleans  Infantry. 
Charles  M.  Shepardson,  I'Jth  Xew  York  Cavalry. 
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A. 

Abbe,  Lyman,  505. 

Abboit,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  G78. 

Academy  of  Music,  693. 

Adams,  Rev.  Xehemiah,  D.  D.,  433. 

Adam,  Robeit  W.,  429,  599,  610,  683. 

Adams,  Junius  D.,  CS2. 

Adams,  town  of,  20,  329,  TAG. 

Adams,  George  W.,  506. 

Agnew,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.,  G76. 

Agriculture,  30;  early,  et  seq.;  price  of 
land  and  stock,  .'.5. 

Agricultural  society,    Berksliire,  316,   et 
seq.    (See  heading,  Chapter  15.) 

Agricultural  societies,  early  in  Europe 
and  America,  316;  claims  to  priority, 
319;  Elkanah  W.itson's  part  in  found- 
*  ing,  324 ;  call  for  tirst  meeting.  328 ;  first 
cattle-show,  32S;  first  fair  after  in- 
corporation, 3;);>:  sheep-raising  a  prom- 
inent object,  329;  early  stru<rgles,  333 
manufactures  a  prominent  object,  335 
efforts  to  interest  the  ladies,  340 
plowing-matches,  344 ;  society  de- 
veloped by  degrees,  345;  effects  on 
the  county,  345;  attempts  to  make 
the  fairs  migratory,  345;  poem  by  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Brjant,  350;  later  histoi-y 
of  the  society,  t;02;  poem  and  report 
by  Oliver  VTeiidfll  Holmes,  CCO;  list  of 
Piltsfield  officers.  667  ;  permanent  show- 
grounds estaML-hed,  602;  early  dona- 
tions to,  6'>4. 

Albany,  46. 

Allen,  Capt.  Elisha  L.,  255,  388. 
Allen,  Dr.  Elisha  Lee,  ■220,  221. 
Allen  Guard.  CIO,  614.  616. 
Allen,  Horace,  48,  186,  188. 
Allen,  Hon.  Jonathan,  5,  48,  75,  195,  211, 
267.290,  321,  3,-:2,  353,356,  364,  379,387, 
3s8,  39«,  4io,  480,  ru^\^,  51 1,  528,  649,  652. 
Allen,  Capt.  Jonathan  2d,  1.33,  175,   195, 
299,  310,  5s  1. 


Alien,  Hon.  Phinehas,  66,  79,  82,  186,  267, 

271,  299,  303,  379,  381,  387,  550,  662,  678. 
Allen,  Phinehas  2d,  561,  576,  651,  652,  679. 
Allen,  Rufus,  5,  38,  44. 
AUen,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  418. 
Allen,  Solomon  L.,  221. 
Allen,  Samuel  L.,  222. 
Allen,  Rev.  Thomas,  5,  53,54,66,72,74, 
102,  104,  et  seq. ;  133,  186,  195,  200,  203, 
222,  419,  640. 
Allen,  Thomas  2d,  5,  74,  107,  181. 
Allen,  Thomas  3d,  187,  368.  589,  610,  613, 

622,  623,  643,  648,  649,  677,  681. 
Allen,  Theodore  L.,  679. 
Allen,  Rev.  Willi.uu,  D.  D.,  76,  107,  191, 
200,  263,  265,  266,  274,  277,  280,  418,  419, 
580,  589. 
Amherst  College,  299,  M-k 
i    Andrew,  Gov.  John  A.,  622. 
I    Anecdotes.    Of  Ashl'cl  Strong,  15;  trus- 
I        tees  of  Williams  College,   71;    Henry 
1        Van  Schaack,  72;    H.   H.  Childs,    77; 
I        Joseph  Shearer,  79;  Solomon  L.  Allen, 
I        82;    Hon.   Phinehas   Allen,  83;    Hon. 
Ezekiel    Bacon,    85;    cert.ain    federal 
young  ladies,  91;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Fenn.  12; 
Rev.  Billy  Hibbard,  153;  Capt.  Hosea 
Merrill,  wife  and  dau;;hters,  li;6;  James 
Strandring  and   Phillips  Merrill.    168; 
Lemuel  Pomeroy,  190;  General  Wein- 
bold  and  certain  disorderly  prisonei-s  of 
war,   216;  Twenty-first  regiment,  220; 
Washington   Benevolent  Society.  2:v4; 
Rev.  Billy  Hibbard  and   a  BosUm  fed- 
eralist, 256;  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  2!>6, 
289;     Timothy    H.ill,    300;     resurrec- 
tionists and    body-snatching,  361,  362, 
364;    Abel    West,    385;    Shakers,    389; 
Henry  C.  Brown,  401,  402;   Berkshire 
Hotel,  9;  Phillips  Merrill,  22. 
Appleton,  Nathan,  6, 
Ashley,  David,  140,  HI. 
Ashley,  Lake,  560,  563,  566.    (See  Water- 
works.) 
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Aspinwall,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas,  205,  2%, 

210. 
Athenntuni,  Berkshire,  G44,  et  .aeq. 
Afwood,  Thomns    G.,  0<).5,    55!,    5:3,003, 

6«. 
Axtell,  William  D.,  CSO,  681. 

B. 

Bacon,  Hon.  Ezekiel,  85,  124,    186,   195, 

545,  5*0,  5.S1,  687. 
Bacon,  John,  ?."). 
B;icon,  W.  Frank,  500. 
Backus,  William  G.,  .>")3,  CJ7. 
Bailey,  Dr.  Chailes, :;:;;. 
Bailey,  Rev.  Rufiis  W.,  416,  418,  410. 
Baker,  Aaron, ;;". 

Baldwin,    Moses   H.,    307,  426,  432,  463. 
Balliird,     Rev.    Dr.   Edward,    456,     457, 

458,  459. 
Baptist  church.    (See  headings.  Chapters 
^  7,  16.  20.)     Early  zeal  of,  1.^5;  re-estab- 
lished in  Pittsfitld.  13C;   early  place  of 
baptism,  i:;7;   Rev.  John   Francis  the 
first  pastor,  13S;   readmitted  to  Shafts- 
bury      Associition,     139;      prominent 
members  of,  in  1819,435;   pastorate  of 
Kev.  Mr.  Beach,  436;    Berkshire  Asso- 
ciation established,  437;   builds  its  first 
church,  4aS;   rebuilds,   440;   remodels, 
442,   4:3.3,  5W,  59.;. 
Barber,  Matthew,  37. 
Barber,  Nathan,  .504. 
Barker,  Charles  T.,  4i«j,  555. 
Barker,  Dr.  Daniel,  219. 
Barker,  Gardner  T.,  405. 
Barker,  James  "M.,  (;;>;,  Cr^:\,  (U5. 
Barker,  John  V.,  49::,  496. 
Barker,  Otis  R.,  496. 
Barkersville,  37. 
Barnes,  Amos,  424,4:;4. 
Barnes,  Henry  P.,  551. 
Bartlett,  Rcv.  E.  O.,  420. 
Bartlett,  General  William  F.,C19,  020,  021, 

027.  K5,  615. 
Batchelder,  I>r.  J.  P.,  :'.55,  356,  360. 
Bates,  Ezekiel,  214. 
Beach,  Rev.  Augustus,  393,  436. 
Beach,  O.  H.,  fi;4. 
Beebe,  James  M.,  041. 
Bedell,  B.  C.  442. 
Benedict,  Oren,  .:^1,  445,  598. 
Bently,  Arnold,  1:08. 

Berkshire  -AgriciiUural  Society.    (See  Ag- 
ricultural Society.) 
Berkshire  Jubiloe,  573,  et.  se(]. 
Bet ts.  Judge  Samuel  R.,  587. 
Bible  chiss,  list  of  in  lS'2o,  287. 
Bissell.  E.  M.,  :y?8. 


Bissell,  Josiah,  188,  195,  236,  260,  282,  303, 
3:32,  .".61,  :!i;2,  379,  381,  ;i94,  418. 

Bishop,  Nathaniel,  325. 

Bliss,  George,  of  Springfield,  .536,  541. 

Blodget,  B.  C,  618. 

Boltwood,  Edward,  684. 

Bonney,  E.  D.,  092. 

Boston,  229,  244,  245. 

Bowden,  Rev.  James  A.,  459. 

Bowerman,  Samuel  W.,  623,  627,  642. 

Boyington,  Rev.  Charles  B.,  4:f3,  533. 

Brace,  Rev.  S.  C,  641,  075,  678. 

Bradley,  J.  E.,  672. 

Brewster,  Henry  B.,  019,  6;J4. 

Brewster,  Dr.  John  M.,  6,  412. 

Brewster,  Dr.  John  M.  2d,  069. 

Brewster,  Dr.  Oliver  E.,  670. 

Briggs.  George  N.,  83,  299,  393,  441,  487, 
577,  582,  590,  595,  C75,  683,  684. 

Briggs,  George  P.,  577,  606,  607. 

Briggs,  Henry  S.,  551,  601,  612,  610,  623, 

627. 
Brinsmade,  Rev.  H.  N.,  418,  419,  4^2. 
Broadcloth,  early  manufacture  of,  161, 

162,  et.  seq. 
Brown,  George,  563,  568. 
Brown,  Henry  C,  350.  359,  361,  379,  381, 

3S2,  398,  4U9. 
Brown,  James,  41,  186,  332,  692, 
Brown,  Colonel  John,  4o0. 
Brown,  Captain  John,  283. 
Brown,  John,  563. 
Brown,  N.  G.,  563,  508,  684. 
Brown,  Simeon,  41,  186,  381,  459,  598,  692. 
Brown,  Rev.  William  R.,  445,  449. 
Browning,  William,  199,  222,  224. 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  3.50,  588,  589. 
Bryant,  John,  142. 
Buel,  James,  181,  195,  197,  382,  394,  409, 

472,  473,  474,  477. 
Bucklin,  Capt.  A.  J.,  199. 
Buckley,  Gershom,  236. 
Bulkley,  Charles  T.,  505. 
Burbank,  Abraham,  422,  553,  554,  685. 
Burbank,  Dr.  Asa,  356,  360. 
Burbank,  George  W.,  553. 
Burdick,  Rev.  C.  F.,  449. 
Burial-grounds,  597. 
Burt,  Z.,  5. 

Bush,  David,  7,  94,  187. 
Bush,  Eli,  4,  5. 
Butler,  George,  301. 
Butler,  James  H.,  362,  445,  446. 

c. 

Cadwell,  Capt.,  54. 
Cadwell,  Tiiuothy,  123,  267. 
Cadwell,  William,  35. 
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Callender,  Henry,  397,  550,  55.!. 
Campbell,  David  1st,  70.  184,  r!30,  379,  410, 
413. 

Campbell,  David  •2d.  ISl,  IC'",,  l'(7,:!29,  382, 
4-2,  4)v). 

Campbell,  David  3d.  60.!. 

Campbell,  George,   490,  6.S9. 

Campbell,  George  W.,  367,  4J.-,  483,  490, 
365,  602,  60,!,  C'e. 

Campbell,  Dr.  Robert,  240,  3S1,  411,  r44, 
549,  15.50,  .553,  563,  564. 

Canal  proposed,  515. 

Cantonment,  102.    (.See  War  1812.) 

Carding  macbiues.     (See  Maimfacturea.) 

Carhart,  Kev.  Dr.  J.  Wesley,  140,  448, 
449. 

Carey,  Avery,  431,  432. 

Carpets,  rag  and  oth-T,  .50. 

Carruthers,  Rev.  William,  433. 

Carter,  Josiab,  4.30. 

Cary,  George  H.,  669. 

Catholic  churches,  4Cii,  461;  Catholic 
cemetery,  r^os. 

Cattle-shows,  early,  324,  325,  328. 

Cemeteries,  59«5,  597,  600. 

Center,  Ebenezer.  181,  184,  472,  477,  487. 

Chadljourne,  Paul  A.,  .370. 

Chapman,  Daniel,  88.  123,  124,  207. 

Chapman,  Rev.  Dr.  George  T.,451,  456, 
459,  605. 

Chapel,  Richard  S.,  254,  329,  .332,  468,  470. 

Cheshire,  20,  177,  204,  211,  2i:!,  242,  323, 
329,  .546. 

Chickeririg,  Henry,  680. 

Childs,  Dr.  Henry  H.,  77,  122,  134,  195, 
267,288,  297,  299,  .307,  314,  3.32,  350,374, 
.375,  379,  381,  :'*.5,  .398,  417,  4;:0.  443,  550, 
574,  612,  623. 

Childs,  Dr.  Timothy,  .5.10,  11,  14, 48,  .50,  73, 
122,  181,  184,  217,  223,  297,  332,  379,  508, 
59Ct,  686.  687. 

Childs,  Dr.  Timothy  2d,  309. 

Childs,  Thom.is,  221. 

Churches,  Baptist.  (See  headings.  Chap- 
tars  7,  20.)  Catliolic,  4r.O;  Congrega- 
tional. (See  headings,  Chapters  6,  12, 
13, 19.)  Episcopal,  450;  Lutheran,  (Ger- 
man,) 463;  Methodist  Episcopal.  (See 
heailing^.  Chapters  7,  20.) 

Churchill,  Charles,  384. 

Churchill  John,  438,  598.  6»7,  088. 

Churchill,  Samuel  A.,  602. 

Churchill.  Spencer,  .504. 

Churchill  family,  195. 

Clapp,  Edwin,  518,  551,  556,  568,  043. 

Clapp,  Jason,  !^i,  l;i5,  381,  3,S2,  388,  393, 
424,  429,  473,  510,  .5.52,  574,  652. 

Clapp,  Lyman,  5t)2. 


Clanp,  Col.  Thaddeus,  475,  483,  484,   490, 

Clapp,  Tli.iddeus  .3d,  16.5,  4!>0. 

Clapp,  Thomas  W.,  t;i5. 

Clirli,  George  H.,  o('.5. 

Clark,  Rev.  Henry,  441,  60.;,  (;07. 

Clark,  Jonathan  Yale,   18f.,  297,  298,  299, 

307,  309,  384,  528. 
Clark.  William  H..  IW,  205. 
Clay.  Henry,  452,  482,  492. 
Clothiers,  36.    .Se.'  Fulling  Mills,  Clolh, 
Home-made  Woolen,  product  of  Berk- 
shire County  in  1808,  177,  179.) 
Clough,  Aaron,  430. 
Clymer,  Rev.  J.  F.,  449. 
Cog^'swell,  Richard  C,  .550. 
Coogan,  Owen,  645,  692. 
Coogan,  William  H.,  635. 
Cooley,  William  B.,  414. 
Cooley,  William  H.,  617. 
Coleman,  Dr.  William,  .528. 
Cole,  Otis,  Jr.,  505. 
Collins,  Dwigbt  M.,  501. 
Colt,  Ezekiel  R.,  81,  92,  184.  314,  379,  .'JSl, 

.382,  384,  388,  394,  401,  409,  493,  550,  574, 

598,  084. 
Colt,  Henrj-,  428,  50O,  545,  568,  624. 
Colt,  J.  D.  &  S.  D.,  ,5,  14,  43,  77,  197. 
Colt,  Capt.  James  1).,408. 
Colt,  James  D.  2d,  .5,  10,  173,  17C,  181,  19.5, 

248,  373,  375,  4o8,  473.  .574, 
Colt,  Judge  James  D.,  545,  5.52,  577,  .5;»4, 

595,  603,  612,  620.  071,  669. 
Colt,  John  and  Jabez,  444. 
Colt,  Robert,  28S. 
Colt,  Samuel  D.,  78,  288,  328,  329,  330.  332, 

379,    384,    422,    4&5,   472,   474,   477,    482, 

528. 
Colt,  Thomas,  429,  .503,  504.  5.51,  .Vui,  5C>, 

613,  615,  627,  i)33,  G.W,  644,  648,  tUiO,  iu\x, 

682,090,  691. 
Colt,  Thomas  G..  6is,  0:t4,  63.5,  CI.!. 
Comb-plates  for  carding-niachines,  1K7. 
Congregational  churches.    (See  li>'.adings. 

Chapters  6,  12,  l.i,  19.)   Miniiteri.'J  fuinl 

of,  272;   zeal  of  clcrgyuien  in  lt>0.i,  IM; 

discipline  in.  111,  126,  128. 
Connecticut     Valley,     new     emigration 

from,  79. 
Constitutional    convention  of    1820,  :iii5. 

(See  heading,  Chapter  14.) 
County-buildings,    removal  of   to  Piits- 

tteld,  68i'i,  et.  .--eci.;    comuiitt«;es  upon, 

687,  688,  689,690,  6;il. 
Councils,  ecclesia.-^tical,  M",.  119,  120,  1-22. 

128. 
Crofoot,  l>ea.  Daniel,  275.  122. 
Crot'ker,  John  R.,  421. 
Crow'ther,  Rev.  Tl\oinas,  43."!. 
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Cuddihy,  Rev.  P.,  4tn. 

Curtis,  George  William,  633,  C3C. 

D. 

Dalton,  205,  211,  255. 
Dancing-parties  and  balls,  S.'?,  205. 
Danforth,  Col.  Joshua,  U,  43,  46,  73,  88, 

99,  123,  na  1^0,  ISS,   242,  2(15,  209,  420, 

508,  ooS,  »387. 
Danforth,  Rev.  Joshua  N.,585. 
Danforth,  S.  A.,  417. 
Daniels,  S.  V.  K.,441. 
Davis,  Henry  G.,  4.50. 
Dawes,  Henry  L.,  62:'.,  63.".,  C45,  648,  661. 
Dean,  H.  N.  &  A.  P.,  Stowell  &  Benja- 
min, 503. 
Dearborn,  Gen.  Henry  .S.,  200,  399. 
Deism,  145. 

Democrats,  list  of,  in  1810,  186. 
DeLamater,  Dr.  John,  360. 
Dewey.  Prof.  Chester,  356,  359,  360,  366, 

418,  618. 
Dexter,  Andrew,  ISl. 
Dexter,  Samuel,  22'.*,  404. 
Dickinson,  Isra.'l,  IT,  640. 
Dickinson,  Joel,  5.J8. 
Dickinson,  John,  9,  (iS,  195,  201,  265,  299, 

332,  385,  428,  473.  .o59,  625. 
Dickinson,  Oliver  P.,  ;;32,  381,  438,  574. 
Dillingham,  Charles,  677. 
Dimoek.  Rev.  Samuel  R.,  433. 
Dodge,  D.  J..  CIO.  61?«,  6;>4,  684. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  wjj. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Emily  Pomeroy,  005. 
Dodge,  John  E..  5<>0. 
Dodge,  N.  S.,  503.  6<i3,  674. 
Dorn,  Alexander,  5*^3. 
Dress,  fx-hioiis  of,  180ti,  51. 
Dunbar,  Go<>r^'e  S.,  555. 
Dunbar,  Henry,  4.>0. 
Dunham,  Ebeuezer.  430,  432,  692. 
Dunliam,  Hek-ii,  421. 
Dunham,  James  H.,  M)~,  421,  4:;0,  431,433, 

4.'^,  6ii,;,  i;i,9. 
Dunham,  Jarvis  N.  ,","5.  .5."6,  645. 
Dntton,  George  X.,  428. 
Dwight,  Henry  W..  of  Stockl. ridge,  382, 

393,  662. 

E. 

Easton,  Col.  James,  6,  44,  77. 

Earle,  Dr.  Pliny,  370. 

Eli,  Alexander  and  Eli-ha,  174,  325. 

Elm,  The  dd,  l>-8.  ,>  ;,  i :;:;. 

Emerson,  Ch.irk's  >'.,  r,s'. 

Emigration  to  the  We.^t,  and  to  Vermont, 

21;  to  the   West  grows  exces.-iive,   22; 

causes   of,    2.;;    couulerbalancing  •  in- 

liuvni:e:5,  u.'. 


Ensign,  Eli,  230. 

Ensign's  pond,  4. 

Episcopal  church,  450,  453,  458,  400. 

Explosion  of  powder-magazine,  395. 

F. 

Factories.    (See  Manufactures.) 

Fairfield,  Joseph,  110,  123,  267. 

Fairfield,  Nathaniel,  123,  2G7. 

Fairfield  family,  33,  88. 

Fanning,  Oramel,  196,  208. 

Farmers'  diaries  and  farm-work,  82. 

Farm  protlucts,  prices  of,  in  1795,  3.^. 

Farming,  early,  30.    (See  heading.  Chap- 
ter 15.) 

Feeley,  John,  554,  555,  508. 

Fenn,  Curtis  T.,  404,  424,  430,  431, 433,  502. 

Fenn,  Mrs.  Curtis  T.,  9,  12,  201,  205,  625, 
626,  627. 

Field,  Rev.  David  Dudley,  D.  D.,  580. 

Ferry,  Irving  D.,  043. 

Fire-department.  (See  heading,  Ch.ipter 
23.)  Before  1844,  .549;  re-organized, 
55<);  fire-district,  549;  fire-companies: 
Housatonio,  551;  Pontoosuc,  552;  S. 
W.  Morton,  5.52;  Greylock  hook  and 
ladder  company,  .553;  Edwin  Clapp 
steamer,  556;  George  Y.  Learned 
steamer,  556;  list  of  engineers,  553. 
%  Flowers,  flower-gardens,  and  wild  tiuw- 
ers,  12,  13,  14. 

Foote,  Daniel,  267,  275. 

Foote,  George  W.,  572. 

Foot,  James,  449.  ■• 

Ford,  Dr.  Corydon  L.,  370.  _ 

Foster,  Rev.  Eioswell,  433. 

Francis,  Almiron  D.,  442. 

Francis,  Charles  B.,  3sS,  393,  439. 

Francis,  Daniel  11.,  l;;7,  4a5,  439. 

Francis,  Edward  .S.,  627,  682. 

Francis,  Eldad,  356,  4.39. 

Francis,  .James,  441,  442,  603,  071. 

Fr.ancis,  J.  Dwight,  490. 

Francis,  John,  137 ;  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church,  139,  140,  291,  4.35,  440. 

Francis,  Josiiih,  137,  138,  139,  195,  291,435, 
439. 

Francis,  Luke,  435. 

Francis,  Robert,  8,  420,  441. 

Francis,  William,  ».  195. 

French,  Edmund,  8. 

French  revolution,  !m;. 

Fulling-Mills,  o6.    (See  Manufactures.) 

G. 

Gambling,  65. 

Garlick,  Charles  R.,  018. 

Gates,  Rev.  David  W'.,  449. 
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German  popa];Uion,  Jti*?. 

GeiT>-,  Gov.  Elbriilgp,  228. 

Gibbs,  F.  W.,  r,on. 

Gofxlhue,  Dr.  Josiah,  365,  306. 

GooUm.-in.  Jo.^eph,  ISl,  329. 

Gootliuan,  Titus,  ;'.2h,  ,'..">o. 

Gootlrich,  Alonzo  E.,  618,  627. 

Gooarich,  BtiUer,  9,  19.i,  236.  36;j,  3Si,  428, 

52S,  .>9S,  687. 
Goodricli,  Caleb,  504.  rj\5. 
Goodrich,  Capt.  Charles,  17,  33,  37,  68, 123, 

195,  269,  271,  276,  5.-.S. 
Goodrich,  Charles,  Jr.,  123,  124,  129,  195, 

267. 
Goodrich,  Chauncy,  624. 
Goodrich,  Ebeiiezor,  505. 
Goodrich,  Jesse,  8,  195. 
Goodrich,  Levi,  298,  42*;,  427,  550. 
Goodrich,  Koah  W.,  5S1. 
(Joodrich,  Oren,    134,  299,    428,  438,  559, 

689. 
Gold,  Thomas,  5,  6,  195,  247,  248,  265,  332, 

379,  420,  477,  480,  508,  509,  CS7 . 
Gold,  Thomas  A.,  388,  473,  528,  576,  559, 

602. 
Graves,  Perez,  5,  48. 
Graves  &  Root.  14.  43. 
Great  Barringtou,  20,  .306,  689. 
Green,    Rev.   Robert,    48,    123,   141,    188, 

291. 
Green,  Dr.  William  "Warren,  370. 
Gregory,  Mrs.  Joseph,  026. 
Groot,  George  R.,  5rii>,  610. 
Groot,  Henry,  553. 
Grotrian,  Rev.  Augustus,  453. 

H. 

Hall,  Parker  L.,  382,  544,  545. 
Hall,  Timothy,  360. 
Halls,  public,  b9;i. 
Hampshire  county,  249. 
Haegar,  John  David,  iCA. 
Hancock,  20,  141. 
Harding,  William  G.,  642. 
Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  4ix,  4:io,  450. 
Harrison,  Rev.  Samuel,  431,  450. 
Hartford,  11,  19,  %,  li-,2,  194. 
Hartford  convention,  249. 
Haskell,  Timothy,  123,  129,  267. 
Hawley,  Rev.  Bostwick,  449. 
Hawthorn,  Nathaniel,  7. 
Horrick,  William  Z.,  140. 
Hibbard.  R«v.  Billy,  112,  213,  2,55,  291. 
Hico<-k,  Aaron,  3-8, 
Hinsdile,  Miss. Nancy,  672. 
Hinstlale,  town  of,  177, 
Hinsd.ale,  Theodore,  172,  181, 195,  247,  248, 
379,  430,  431. 


Hinsdale,  Rev.  Thooilore,  121,  12.3. 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  I-Mward,  D.  I)..  3(>!. 

Hoadley,  John  C.,  367,  427,  5(10,  .563,  60.i, 
641,  660,  672. 

Holland,  Dr.  .Josliiia  G.,  372,  373. 

Holiister,  Edward  P..  G20. 

Hollist..T,  William,  2n^,  381,  385. 

Holly,  Nathaniel,  2-<, 

Holmes,  Dr.  O.  W.,  :;S2,  606. 

Honasada  street,  517, 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Mark,  372,  578. 

Hosmer,  James  B.,  of  Hartford,  162. 

Horse-breeding,  .34. 

Hotels,  ^Merrick's  inn,  9,185,413;  Pitts- 
field  [d>?inocratic]  hotel,  9,  185,  ISf,,  ;5."i6. 
Campbell's  coffee-house,  185,  213,  41.3; 
William  Clark's  tavern,  2ii5;  .Jesse 
Goodrich  tavern,  8;  Berkshire  hotel, 
413,  414;  Iiig.-usoll  tavern  .5,  10. 

Housatonic  railroad.  540. 

Household-furniture  in  1800,  50. 

Houses  in  1800,  5,  et  seq. 

How.-ird,  Weleoino  S.,  431,      ' 

Hubbard.  D.  S.,  (i-^o. 

Hubbard,  Henry,  76,  2:"7,  298,  314,  li.V),. 1.58, 
387,  392,  393,  405,  4.38,  443,  450,  528,  529, 
595,  670.  680,  G88. 

Hubbard,  Rev.  Junathan,  405. 

Hubbanl,  James,  186.  267,  275. 

Hubbard,  James,  Jr.,  267. 

Hubbard,  Thomas,  141,  265. 

Hudson,  city  of,  18,  43. 

Hulbert,  Chauncey,  236. 

Hulbert,  John  W.,  li>,  .85, 181,  182, 195,23-*. 
240,  241,  .325,  6S7. 

Hull,  James  W.,  643. 

Humphrey,  E.F.,  434. 

Humphrey,  Col.  Gad,  3.87. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  Dr.  Heman.  (,Seo  head- 
ingChapter  13.)  282,  .102,  .■i03,312,.3,55,3.j7, 
X7,  ;i91,  416,  417,  418.  4.30,  041. 

Humphries,  Col.  D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  329. 

Hulbart,  Charles,  5-52,  56-!. 

Hyde,  Alexander,  of  Lee,  400. 

Hyde,  Rev.  Dr.  Alvan,  of  Leo.  587. 

Hyde,  Jonathan  L.,  673. 

I. 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  6;$. 

Independence  day,  celebration  of,  293 

Ingersoll.  Capt.  .Tared  1st,  173.  I.>i6,  i;i;». 

Ingersoll,  Capt.  Jared  -'d,  ■22.">,  550. 

Ingersoll  tavern,  5,  UK 

In.-^ur.anee-compaiiie'j,  ."81.  3S2;  Ilerk- 
shire  Mutual  Fire-lusuranoe  Company. 
382;  Berkshire  Life-insurance  Com- 
pany, t>84. 

Iron-forges  and  manufactures,  37. 
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J. 

Jame.-!,  r>r.  Paiiit?!,  105. 

James.  Kenry  &  Company,  IS*,  2.';C. 

Jane3,  Etliaii,  187,214. 

Janc.«,  William,  1S7,  214,  21i>. 

Jnrv'ls,  William  C  ,  2;i!>,  3.5.5,  3.'6,  3i;i,  381, 

403,  472,  4S2,  fiS7.    • 
Jennings,  Rev.  Ebenezcr,  of  Dalton,  2."7, 

270, 1'RC. 
Jewish  synagogue,  464.  ■ 

Jinks,  Aliab,  188. 
Joneis,  Jonathan  ;\r.  &  Sons,  505. 
Jubilee  Berkshire.  (.See  hoading.Cliniitcr 

24.  .573.)    Committees  and  officers, '174  ; 

history  of,  published,  185;   jubilee  hill 

named,  588. 

K. 

Keeler,  Joseph,  37,  48.3. 

Keelcr's  mills,  37. 

Kellogg,  Ensign  IE.,  .367,  426,  400,  540,  S6C, 

.568,  60-.',  «I2,  623,  027,  r.44,  i;6:i,  668,  680. 
Kemoohan,  Franlc  E.,  500. 
Kinderhook,  7,  18,  4i',. 
Kingsloy,  Jonathan,  142. 
Kingsbury,  Rev.  A.,  4(0. 
Kirby,  Reynolds  M.,  221,  222,  225. 
Kitteredge, William,  558. 


Ladies'  societies,  and   social    meetings, 

.53,  54,  625. 
Laflin,  George  H.,  615. 
Laflin,  Walter,  3.^2,  .563,  612,  671. 
Lafayette,  General,  his  visit  to  Pittsfield, 

38T. 
Lanckton,  >r.  R.,  381,  443,  453.  512,  528, 

670. 
Lanesboro,  20,  177,  211,  320, 1'iSS. 
Lamed,  Darius,  0,  640. 
Lamed,  Simon,  6,  .33,  43,  46,  47,  48,  173, 

181,  182,  183,  105,  508,  553. 
Learned,  Albert.  503, 
Learned,  Edward,  4!iO,  500,  623,  085. 
Learned,  E.  McAlpine,  500. 
Learned,  George  V.,  .5.56,  C44. 
Lee,  S.  H.  P.,  .550. 

Leiand,  Elder  John,  103,  13>*,  204,  4.'5ti,  440. 
Lemarque,  Rev.  Mr.,  4i;3. 
Leidhold,  Erdman,  6.34. 
Lenox,  20,  177,  255. 
Libraries,  640. 
Life,  soci.al  and  domestic.    (See  heading. 

Chapter  4.) 
Linscetl  oil,  manuf.acture  of,  13. 
Little,  J.amesS.,  505. 

Little,  Woodhridge,  8,  68,   107,  108,  113, 
117,  12.-^,  271,  }J0. 

I 


Looms,  Scholtiild's  manufacture  of,  16.3, 

171. 
1.00ms,  Hand  and  Power,  471. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  6,  7. 
Lotteries,  (i.!. 

Luce,  BRnj.iinin,320,  450,  473. 
Lncu's  :\Iills,  43. 
Lutheran  [Germ.an]  church,  463. 

M. 

McGlathery,  Rev.  William,  460. 

IMcKay,  Gordon,  367,  426,  552,  .553, 5t)0,  .563, 
.565. 

McKay,  Samuel  'ST.,  207,  298,  290,  303,  313, 
.■!14,  355,  384,  403.  404,  421,  443,  482,  402, 
502,  .523,  .528,  530,  508,  670. 

Manners  and  morals.  (See  heaciings, 
Chapters  4,  17,  pp.  53,  302,  303,  3.05,  402.) 

Manufactures.  (See  headings,  Chapters 3, 
8,  1.5,  21,  28.)  Early  difficulties  of,  48.5, 
489  ;  early  woolen,  36,  158,  et.  seq. ; 
fulling-mills,  37,  164;  iron-forges,  37; 
tanneries.  41 ;  potasheries,  42  ;  nails, 
44  ;  economy  of  manufacturing,  159; 
difficulties  in  the  introduction  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  manufactures,  159; 
early  mills.  164;  claim  of  Pittsfield  to 
priority  in  woolen  manufacture,  1G2; 
oarding-machines,  looms,  and  spin- 
ning-jennies. (See ,  Arthur  Scholtield.) 
Profits  on  home-made  broadcloths,  177; 
Pomeroy's  musket-factory,  189;  action 
of  agricultural  society  for  protection 
by  taiitT,  .'W5,  .342;  condition  of  manu- 
factures in  1840,  377;  household-man- 
ufactures predominant  in  1812,  4«'.5; 
first  broadcloths,  467;  sail  duck,  467, 
4G8;  rope- walk,  467. 
Jlanufacturers  of  Pittsfield;  act  in  fa- 
vor of  protection  by  tariff,  480,  487; 
early  struggles  of,  476. 
Manufactories;  Housatonio  mill,  46S; 
Pittsfield  woolen  and  cotton  factory, 
472;  Pomeroy  woolen  mills,  478;  Pon- 
toosuc  woolen  manufacturing  com- 
pany, 483;  BarkersvUle  and  Stearns- 
ville,  403  ;  Russell  woolen  factory, 
496  ;  Peck's  factory,  408  ;  Taconic 
woolen  mill,  400;  Pittsfield  and  Bel 
Air  woolen  comp.anies,  4;>0  ;  Osceol.a 
woolen  mill,  401  ;  Pittsfield  cott.)n 
factory,  502  ;  Coltsville  paper  mill, 
503;  Wahconah  flouring  mill.  .5<)l; 
Shaker  flouring  niill,  506  ;  Osceola 
flouring  mill,  506  ;  Kellogg  steam- 
power  works,  684;  Saundei-s  silk-fa--- 
tory,  684;  Pittsfield  tack-factorj-,  6^54; 
Various  manuf.iciories,  692. 
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Maplewoo<l,  Young  Ladies  Institute,  7, 
201,419,  6-'o,6T4. 

Markham,  Zalmon,  502. 

Markets,  4*;. 

Martin,  Calvin,  3-Sl,  303.  421,  432,  5U8,  605, 
643,  644,  r..-,l,  <i09. 

M.iTsh,  Henry  A.,  t;80. 

Masonrj-,  Free,  9,  293,  297. 

MaynarJ,  Eli,  108,  110,  189,  46.8. 

Medical  College.  (See  heading,  Chapter 
16.) 

Medical  societies.  373. 

Medical  fee-table  of  1812,  .375. 

Meeting-houses.  (See  Churches.)  Seat- 
ing and  dignifying  of.  .312,  315. 

MelviUe,  Allan,  7,  8,  fiC4. 

Melville,  Herman,  7,  8,  6i:!l. 

Melville,  Robert,  7. 

Melville,  Maj.  Thomru,  7,  176, 19.-.,  -.W,  211, 
212,  213,  247,  324,  3s0,  30?,  598,  004,  070_. 

Mercantile  affairs  and  merchants,  44,  45, 
188;  trade  by  barter,  47. 

M>:rriani,  Daniel  P.,  4Ji. 

Merriam,  Robert  A.,  083. 

Merrick.  Joseph,  9,  172,  173,  181,  185,  195, 
303,  328,  329,  3:32,  384.  392,  472,  509,  511, 
528,  687,  G88. 

Merrill,  Dr.  A.  P.,  497. 

Merrill,  Caleb.  38. 

Merrill,  Capt.  Hosea,  22,'  33,  16G,  213,  a32. 
421. 

Merrill,  Hosea,  Jr.,  382,  450,  689,  690. 

Merrill,  Orsemus  C,  28. 

MerriU,  Phillips,  22,  39,  1C8,  332. 

Merwin,  Elias,  308,  603,  C45. 

.Methodist  church.  (See  headings,  Chap- 
ters 7,  20.)  Early  seal  of,  140,  147,  148; 
formation  of  the  Pittslield  Circuit,  140; 
religious  society  incorporated,  141 ; 
schism  of  Reformed  -MethodisU.  142; 
first  church  built,  139;  second  church 
built,  443;  third  church  built,  445; 
fourth  church  built,  445;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  449;  list  of  clerg>men, 
4-18;  lists  of  early  members,  140,  141. 

Militia,  188,  189,  240,  2.50,  609,  610. 

Millard,  Royal,  187,  470. 

Jlillar.'William.  the  Second  Ad  ventist,  144. 

Mill",  Jason,  189. 

Ministerial  fiuid,  Congregational,  421, 
422,  431. 

Miner,  Rev.  Br.adley,  440. 

Missions,  A.  B.  C.  F..  meetings  of,  419. 

Monument,  soldiers',  626;  names  in- 
scribed on,  029.  . 

Monn>e,  Dan,  105. 

Montague,  Charles,  430,  080,  tkSl. 

Morals  and  moral  societies,  35,  392. 
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Morewood,  J.  R.,  7. 

Morewood,  Mrs.  J.R.,  605,  626. 

Morgan,  Charles,  500. 

Morgan,  Rijh.ard  P.,  of  Stockbridge,  522, 

Morton,  S.  W.,  .552,  5.54,  5.55,  ,556,  ,568,  634. 

Moseley,  T.  E.,  417. 

Munyan,  A.  B.  &  D.  C,  572,  647,  692,  693. 

Murray,  William  H.,5i4,  645. 

Music  church,  421. 

N. 

Nail-factory,  44.    . 
Names,  catalogues' of : 

[We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  in  this  index  every  n?  me  mentioned 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  it  would 
have  swelled  it  to  an  un  reasonable  len  gth , 
and  in  cases  where  large  bodies  of  per- 
sons are  mentioned  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, we  are  able  only  to  refer  to  the 
lists.  We  have  done  so  under  the  proper 
heads,  and  here  repeat  them  in  a  con- 
dea:ied  form.] 

Residents  of  Pittsfield  in  1800,5;  mem- 
bers of  Union  church,  123;  early  mem- 
bers of  Baptist  church,  136,  142,  435; 
early  membei's  of  Methodist  church, 
140, 141 ;  corporators  of  Berkshire  bank, 
ISl';  democrats  of  1808,  180 ;  politicians 
of  1812,195;  miscellaneous,  265;  Bible 
class  of  1821,  288;  signers  to  the  call  for 
the  first  cattle-show,  328;  exhibitors, 
329;  early  members  and  officers  of  the 
society,  332;  corporators  of  Agricultural 
bank,  379;  first  members  of  South  con- 
gregational parish,  430,431;  clergymen 
of  Methodist  church,  443;  committees 
on  Western  railro.ad.  528.  Petition^'^s 
for  PitLsfuld  and  West  Stockbridire 
railroad,  532;  first  Pittsfield  sharehold- 
ers in  Western  railroad,  539;  members 
of  fire-companies  and  committees  of 
fire-district,  5,50,  551,  525,5.53;  engineer? 
of  the  fire-department,  553;  committees 
and  officers  of  Berkshire  jubilee,  575, 
576, 577,  587 ;  Pittsfield  soldiers  killed  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  629;  list  of 
soldiers  who  served  iu  the  war  for  the 
preser\-ation  of  the  Union,  695;  Pitt.^- 
field  officers  of  the  Berkshire  agricul- 
tural society,  087;  first  directors  of 
Pittdfield  bank,  f,sj;  officers  of  Agri- 
cidtural  bank,  083 ;  officers  and  deiwsit- 
ors  of  Berkshire  savings  bank,  GS2,  o^3. 
NatunU  History,  Lyceum  of,  30.5. 
Neill,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  i;05,  675. 
Ncttlet«n,  Rev.  Asahel,  56,  92,  2'.>6. 
New  Marlboro',  19,  20. 
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New  nieasiire  men,  417. 

Newspapers,  early  intliieuce  of,  24;  Cen- 
tinel,24;  Berkshire  Chroniclo,  25;  nil-^s 
for  conductor,  2i;;p03t  riders,  2i'',  I'D: 
Herk-hire  Ga/etti',  2s. 

Newspapers,  recent;  Sun,  82,  r.7S;  Argus, 
679;  Eagle,  t;7'J;  Cat.iract,  C--0;  Wliig, 
680;  Star,  6^1;Culturi3t  and  Gazette, 
681;  Medical  Journal,  Gf?2;  minor  pa- 
pers, 681. 

Newton,  Edward  A.,  6,  379,  382,  38.3,  38 1, 
385,  3'j2,  307,  407,  434,  453,  456,  550,  oG:i, 
574,  601,  f.69. 

Newton,  JNIiss  Luoretia  E.,  458. 

Nichols,  Samue'l  E..  f.34,  ii43. 

Noble,  Daniel,  of  Williaiuston,  336. 

Noble,  Capt.  David,  44. 

Noble,  Flavius  P.,  445. 

Noble,  Henry,  44*;. 

Northampton,  41,  otj,  182. 

North  woods,  17,  137,  139. 

0. 

O'Callahan.  Rev.  Jeremiah,  460. 
Oil-mills,  linseed,  43. 
Osborne,  Oloott,  451,  503,  603. 
Osbom,  V1tu3,  278. 
Otaneaque  street,  17, 18. 

P. 

Page,  P.  L.,  430,  023. 

Palmer,  Dr.  A.  B..  370. 

Palmer,  Dr.  David,  death  of,  S67. 

Parker,  Frederick  S.,  442. 

Parker,  Linus,  8,  187. 

Parker,  Titus,  37. 

Park,  the,  and  Park  square,  108,  383,  384, 

633. 
Parks,  Rev.  Stephen,  444,  449. 
Partridge  family,  17. 
Partridge,  Dr.  Oliver,  573. 
Parvin.  Robert  J.,  459. 
Peck,  Elijah,  4.-2,  42-J,  498. 
Peck,  Rev..E/M.,  459. 
Peck,  Jabez,  382,  498. 
Peck,  Jabez  L.,  428,  498,  554,  555,  568,  G35, 

642,  CS4. 
Pepoon,  Daniel,  181,  325. 
Perry,  Rev.  David,  of  Richmond,  111,  12S, 

130. 
Perry,  Lieut.  David,  199. 
Phillips,  William  H.,  079. 
Pierson,  Henry  M.,  C,i;S. 
Pierson,  C:ipt.  Nathan,  641. 
Pingree.  Thomas  P.,  596. 
Plunkett,  Charles  T.,  618,  61D. 
Plunkett,  Charles  H.,  654. 
Plunkett.  Patrick,  653. 


Plunkett,  Thomas  F.,  426,  502,  504.  547, 

519,  5i;3,  565,  .566,  .568,  576,  594,  602,  603, 

613.643,6,5.3,071,684. 
Pluulcett.  ■William  C,  654. 
Plunkett,  William  R.,  .5<;8,  627,  645. 
Politii-al  feuds  between  fedaralists  and 

democrats,   from    1798    to    1815.      (See 

he.-xdings.  Chapters  6,  10,  11,  12.) 
Politics  in  1820.    (See  heading.  Chapter 

05.) 
Pollock,  William,  613,  615. 
Pomcroy,  Edward,  478. 
Pomeroy,  John,  443,  45(). 
Pomeroy,  Josiah,  477,  478,  JOl. 
Pomeroy,  Lemuel,  6,  .37,  79,  84,  176,  189, 

195,  197,  271,  332,  370,  396^  417,  422,  423, 

431,  454,  477,  482,  501,  509,  511,  544,  574, 

598,  677,  088,  689. 
Pomeroy,  Robert,  6,  478,  500. 
Pomeroy,  Theodore,  429,  478,  500,  615, 045. 
Pontoosuc,  .■'.".     (See  Manufactures  and 

Fire-companies.) 
Population,  20,  89,  378,  692. 
Porter,  Rov.  Lemuel,  D.  D.,  135, 13C,  440, 

441,442,450,503. 
Post-office,  post-ri(lers,  and  postmasters, 

29,  652,  6811. 
Potash-making,  4_'. 
Powder-magazii'o  explosion,  395. 
Prindle,  Rev.  Cyrus,  444,  449,  450. 
Punderson,  Rev.  Thomas,  129,  4 IS. 
Purcell,  Rev.  Edward  H.,  461,  608. 

Q 

Quackenbush,  Cebra,  693. 
Quevillon,  Rev.  Joseph,  463. 
Quiglv,  681. 

R. 

Railroads.  (See  heading.  Chapter  22.) 
Western,  572,  et.  seq. ;  Housatonic.  546; 
Stockbridge  and  Pitisfield,  545;  I'itts- 
field  and  North  Adams,  545;  Boston 
and  Albany,  544  ;  Pittsfleld  directors  of 
Western,  54-t. 

Rathbuu,  Charles  T.,  445,  446,  572. 

Rathbun,  Daniel,  H2. 

R.athbun,  Sylvester,  311,  44.3. 

Rathbun,  Valentine,  37,  94,  136,  138,  112, 
165. 

Reed,  Dr.  Stephen,  641,  681,  690. 

Reeves,  Miss  Lilla,  024. 

Religionists,  philosophical,  1  U. 

Religious  denominations,  equality  of  in 
law.  (See  headings,  L'h.apters  7,  11,  13, 
14,  pp.  .■;07,  ;:09,  .".11.) 

Remington,  John,  312. 

Renne,  William,  445,  447,  670.  C92. 
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Resurrectionists,  209,  ."CO. 

Riall,  General,  213,  IJ-IO. 

Rice,  Amasa,  o'd. 

Rice,  William  B.,  4^4. 

Rice,  "William  IC,  434. 

Richards,  Rev.  Prof.  Vfilliam  C,  442,  595, 

678. 
Richardson,  Col.  Henry  H.,  434,  612;  CIC, 

627. 
Eichmond,  town  of,  20,  3S,  177,  329. 
Ripley,  Gen.  E.  W.,  210,  220. 
Roadd,  1.-,  17. 
Robbins,  Elijah,  186,  430. 
Robbins,  Oliver,  137,  433,  408. 
Robbins,  Oliver  W.,  441,  602. 
Robbins,  Sylvester,  443. 
Robinson,  Rev.  R.  H.,  449. 
Rockwell,  Jiilius,  426,  512,  574,  586,  595, 

623. 
Rockwell,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  626. 
Root,  Albert  B.,  382,  643. 
Root,  Azariah,  5,  237. 
Root,  Ezekiel,  5,  11,  48,  408. 
Root,  Graham  A.,  6:34,  692. 
Root,  John  B.,  14,  48, 1.34, 186, 195,  265,328, 

329,  465,  468,  687. 
Root,  Col.  Oliver,  11,  33,  60,  01,  186,  247, 

687. 
Root,  Dr.  Oliver  S.,  315,  3.72,  430,  431,  432, 

606,  607,  670. 
Root,  Roswell,  328,  332. 
Root,  Samuel,  133,  265,  435,  443. 
Ross,  Merrick,  V.iO,  431,  432,  550. 
Russell,  Charles  L.,  407.- 
Russell,  E.,  24,  26. 
Ru-sseU,  Frank  W.,  407. 
Russell,  Hezkiah  S.,  407,  5.'5,  692. 
Russell,  Joseph,  497. 
Rudsell,  Solomon  L.,  314,  382,  412,  422,  598, 

603. 
Russell,  Solomon  N.,  497. 
Ruaaell,  aeno,  413,  497. 

s. 

Sabbath,  obserrance  of,  5C5. 

Sackett,  Erastus  and  Solomon,  328. 

Saint  Joseph's  church,  4''0. 

Saint  Joseph's  cemetery,  Ons. 

Saint  Stephen's  parish,  42.'?,  432,460. 

Salisbury,  MLss  M.iry  E.,  674. 

Sandys,  Rev.  Edwin,  440. 

Sandys,  Edwin  F.,  3S2. 

Sawyer,  S.  J.,672. 

ScholflelJ,  Arthur,  102,  329,  332,  466,  471, 

472,  5CH. 
Scholiield,  Isaac,  473,  505. 
Scholfleld.  John,  163,  l(A. 
Schools,  t'>68,  et  s«q. 


Scott,  Lebbeus,  554,  555,  669. 

Scythe  factory,  485. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  29,  96,  100. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  Jr.,  382,  517. 

Sewers,  572. 

Seymour,  John  17.,  .3R5. 

Shade-trees  and  shubbery  in  1800,  11, 

Shaker  society,  383,  404, 

Shaw,  Hon.  Henry,  356,  382,  482,  483,  487, 

517,  680. 
Shearer,  Joseph,  18,  78,  79,  187,  195,  328, 

332,  356,  379,  426,  509,  687. 
Sheep  and    sheep-culture,  3o,   171,    483. 
(See  Agriculture,  Agricultural  society 
and  Manufactures.) 
Shepard,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Lenox,  110, 121, 

122, 123,  127. 
Sigourney,  Mrs.  Lydia  H.,  587. 
Skinner,  Thompson  J.,  1.34. 
Slaves,  fugitive,  52. 
Smith,  Chester,  23. 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  V.  C,  359. 
Smith,  Rev.  Lemuel,  140. 
Smith,  Rev.  Thomas,  395. 
Snow,  John,  503,  538. 
Social  life  of  1800,  53. 
Spalding,  Rev.  C.  H.,  130,  432. 
Spear,  llev.  Charles  V.,  676. 
Spencer,  Hon.  Joshua  A.,  580, 
Sperry,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  026. , 
Spinning-jennies,  163,  174, 178. 
Spooner,  Mr.,  28. 
Sprague,  George  W.,  506. 
Springtield,  26 ;  excursion  to,  512. 
Sprong,  Daniel,  551. 
Squier,  Socrates,  490. 
Stanton,  Ludowick,  187,  328. 
Stanton,  Robert,  187,  265. 
SUrks,  liev.  D.,  440. 
Stearns,  Daniel,  177,  403,  404,  496,  506. 
Steams,  Daniel  2d,  4:4. 
Stearns,  Henry,  441,  494,  549,  627. 
Stearns,  Henrj-,  of  Si-rinytield,  509,  511. 
Steams,  Jirah,  310,  494.  •<  . 
Steams,  Rev.  John,  460.         ~- 
Stevens,  Abuer,  188. 
Stevens,  Joel,  140. 
Stevens,  Dr.  Joel,  OOO. 
Stevens,  Wilham,  444. 
Stewart,  Rev.  William  H.,  459. 
Stiles,  Zebediah,  5,  123,  132. 
Stockbridge,  town    of,   20,   29,   157,   177, 

306. 
Stone,  Hpratio,  604. 
Stoddard,  Israel,  14,  70. 
Stodd;ird,  John,  14,  48,  99. 
Stoddard,  Lewis,  430,  432,  68(;. 
Storrs,  Rev.  Leonard  K.,  460. 
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Storrs,  Soger,  25,  27,  28,  29. 

Story,  Judge  Joseph,  436. 

Strandring,  James,  164,  167,  485. 

Strong,  Ashbel,  5,  14,  15,  58,  70,  100. 

Strong,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D.,  433,  Wi.'. 

Strong,  Henry  K.,  224,  392,  393. 

Strong,  Capt.  John,  5,  6,  94. 

Strong,  Nelson,  298,  396. 

Strong,  Noble,  435. 

Strong,  Thoniaa  B.,  13,  310,  313,  328,  332, 

381,   405,   421,  443,  472,  487,    574,   662, 

670. 
Sunday-schools,  287. 
Swift,  WiUiam  H.,  672. 

T. 

Taconic  factory.    (See  Manufactures.) 

Tack- factory,  CS4. 

Taft,  Henry  "W.,  594,  680,  692. 

Tanneries,  41,  692. 

Tappan,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  P.,  393,  416,  41S, 
419. 

Taxation,  692. 

Teeling,  WUliam  H.,  551,  634. 

Temperance-organizations,  392,  393,  395, 
402. 

Temperance  and  intemperance,  60.  414. . 

Tenney,  Jon.athau,  672. 

Thayer,  Dr.  William  H.,  670. 

Theaters,  393. 

Thompson,  Launt,  627. 

Tillotson,  Otis  K.,  501. 

Todd,  Rev.  Dr,  John,  12,  S4,  85,  191,  307, 
419,  422,  423,  424,  434,  858,  613,  656. 
681. 

Todd,  Rev.  John  E.,  657. 

Tolman,  Albert,  G72. 

Tolman,  Mrs.  Albert,  626. 

Town-hall,  653. 

Town-lot,  599. 

Tracy,  Appleton,  187. 

Tracy,  E.,265. 

Travel,  facilities  for,  18,  514.  (See  head- 
ing. Chapter  22.) 

Tremaln,  Isaac  and  Nathaniel,  123,  132, 
276. 

Treanor,  Patrick,  647. 

Tucker,  George  S.,  692. 

Tucker,  Joseph,  6i:3,  639. 

Turnpikes  ai>d  Railroads.  (See  heading, 
Chapter  22.) 

Tjler,  Rev.  W.  H.,  4i.'5.  4:0.  46;^i.  641,  674. 

Tjng,  Dudley  Atkins  iuid  Susan  C,  4()i. 
Tyriughani,  town  of,  JO,  197. 

u. 

Union  i;huri.-h  and  parish,  118,  119. 


V. 

Valuation,  692. 

Van  Schaack,  Henry,  7,  11,  71,  108,  290, 

450,  508. 
Van  Sickl<^r,  Martin,  502. 
Vermilye,  Dr.  W.  E.,  648. 
Village  of  1800,  mapped  anddesciibed,  3. 
Virginia,  politics  and  politicians  of,  lo3. 

w.  . 

Wadsworth,  Joseph,  470. 

Wait.  Otis  F.  R.,  f 

Walker,  John  A.,  382. 

Walker,  William  M.,  430,  454. 

Walker,  Hon.  William,  325,  332. 

Ward,  William  M.,  430. 

Warriner,  James,  397,  683. 

Warriner,  John  R.,  683. 

Warriner,  Lyman,  414. 

Warriner,  Solomon,  381. 

Warner,  Moses,  381. 

Washburn,  Luther,  439,  443. 

Washburn,  Rev.  Sanford,  449. 

Waterman,  Andrew  J.,  i'.84,  692. 

War  of  1812.  (See  headings,  Chapters  10, 
11.).  Influence  of  on  PittstieM,  199; 
Cantonment  established,  200;  dirtieul- 
ties  and  expenditures  of  the  quarter-  ■ 
niaster  and  commissary,  206,  211;  Can- 
tonment made  a  depot  for  prisoners  of 
war,  210 ;  patriotic  resolutions,  230,  247 ; 
town  and  county  militia  called  out,  244; 
proposition  of  the  Berkshire  regiment 
to  march  for  the  relief  of  Mfiiue,  i;57; 
celebration  of  peace,  260;  first  troops 
arrive,  202 ;  hospitality  to  the  soldiers, 
204;  prisoners  of  war,  214,  et  seq. ;  Can- 
tonment, 205;  Thomas  Melville  ap- 
pointed commissary,  marshal  and  agent 
for  prisoners  of  war,  206;  inJiuenoe  on 
the  business  of  Pittstield,  206;  Ninth 
regiment,  206;  troubles  from  political 
slanders,  206 ;  Jonathan  Allen  appointed 
deputy  quarterm.aster- general,  211  ; 
numbers  and  disposition  of  the  prison- 
ers, 212,  213;  kind  treatment  of ,  215; 
reluctance  to  return  to  Europe.  216, 
217;  surgical  services  of  Dr.  Timothy 
Childs,  217;  bravery  of  Pittstield  sol- 
diers, 219,  et  seq. ;  celebration  of  Wash- 
•  Ington's  birthday  by  the  Washington 

Benevolent  SO(.iety,  235. 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  (See  heading, 
Cliapter26.)  Thirty-seventh  regiment, 
618;  Forty-ninth  regiment,  619;  Camp 
Briggs,  618;  Thirty-first  regiment,  616; 
Ladies'  Soldiers  Aid  Society,  625;   sol- 
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diers'  luonument,  rCS;  list  of  Pittsfleld 
soldiera  killed  in  the  war,  C29;  list  of 
soldiers  who  served  in  th«  war,  C'J5. 

Water- works,  parly,  5.W ;  Ashley  water- 
works, 5t;0  ;  Sackett  Brook  added  to, 
oG'J;  commissioners  of,  .VJS.  ^See  head- 
ing. Chapter  2.).) 

"Waters,  Kev.  W.  G.,  449. 

Watson,  Elkanah,  170,  173,  17G,  193,  316, 
31i8,  332,  irui,  407. 

Watson,  Rev.  D.  S..  442. 

Weller,  Capt.  Daniel,  5,  41. 

Weller,  Maj.  Daniel.  ' 

Welle:',  Enoch,  5,  41. 

Weller,  Col.  Israel  C,  334,  330. 

WtJller,  John,  607. 

Weller,  Royal,  503. 

Weller,  William,  471. 

Wells,  Miss  Clara,  073. 

Wells,  Kev.  E.  L.,  400,  042. 

Wendell,  Judge  Oliver,  110. 

Wentworth,  Rev,  Erastus,  44.1,  446,  449. 

West,  Abel.  3*4,  385,  Oii';,  tO;t. 

West,  Prof,  Charles  E,,  ob>;,  074,077,  081. 

West,  Gilbert,  386, 

West,  John  C,  425,  551,  yti^,  505,  024,  027, 
671. 

Westfield,  emigrants  from,  53. 

Weston,  Jonathan,  123, 120. 

West  Stockbridge,  20. 

Whelden,  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  M.,  617. 

Wheeler,  Samuel  H.,  328,  321),  332. 


Whipple,  A.  B.,  672. 

Whipple,  8.  T.,  442. 

White,  Ebenezer,  5, 502. 

White,  Enoch,  428,  .'■>02. 

Whi;e-s  Mills,  37. 

Whitney,  Asa,  George,   Joshua,   Noah, 

and  Porter,  37,  10. 
Whiting,  William  W.,  085. 
Willard,  Josiah,  .320. 

Williams  College,  71,  77,  .'i00,.355,  356,  36*1. 
Williams,  John  Chandler,  5,  6,  50,  69,  79, 

118,  123,  124,  125,  132,  182,  185,  188,  303, 

333,  421,  456,  458,  508,  087. 
Williams,  Col.  William,  10,  11,  12,  58,  78, 

649. 
Williamstown,  20. 
WilUs,  George  S.,  411,  549,  550,  563,  565, 

572,  600,  605. 
VrilUs,  George  S.,  Jr.,  554,  634  635. 
Willis,  General  Nathan,  188,  307,  309,  314, 

357,  301,  379,  382,  384,  410,421,470,471, 

515,  598. 
Wilson,  James,  503. 
Wood,  M.  H.,  642. 

Woolen  manufactures.     (See  Manufac- 
tures.) 
Wrigley,  James,  472,  473. 

Y. 

Yates,  Rev.  J.,  449. 

Yeomans.  Rov.  J.hn  W.,  410,  418,  419. 

Young  Men's  Associations,  641,  642. 


EEEATA. 


The  figures  1872,  in  the  aecond  line  of  the  note  on  page  15,  should 
be  1772,  and  on  page  17,  fourteen  lines  from  the  bottom,  "  west " 
should  read  "  east."  * 

Later  investigations  than  those  in  our  possession  when  the  text  was 
written,  show  that  the  first  Hubbard,  George,  came  first  to  Watertown, 
Mass.,  about  1634,  and  soon  went  to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  thence  to 
Milford,  and  about  1650  to  Guilford,  where  he  died.  His  son  John 
removed  to  Hadley.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  ever  lived  in 
Saybrook.    See  page  405. 


